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PREFACE. 



Tbs aathor of the following work, consoions of the responsibility whioh 
mast be incurred by one who appears before the publio in the oharaoter oi 
a Teacher of Grammar, has endeavored faithfully to redaoe to a concise yet 
eomprehensive system the trne principles of that language in which his 
thoughts are presented to the world : not to deviate widely fh>m those works 
which have been highly approved, bat to form a consistent and practical di- 
gest of established rales : not to be satisfied with the researches and labors 
of others, but to examine, think, and write for himself: not to STibvert the 
popular system of grammar, bat to add to it some new features, and to im- 
prove upon those already received. While this moHt be the result of great 
labor and skill, eighteen years of patient study and practical experience in 
tenohing, (jive him, he trusts, some ground of confidence upon which to claim 
the attention and consideration of those, who, like himself, are engaged in 
the edacational 'profession : a profession, at once, arduous, honorable, and 
laudable. 

About ten years since, at which time the present work was undertaken, 
the author was engaged in giving Lectures on English Grammar. During 
the three years thus employed, and his sabsequent career in teaching, for 
his own information, he has critically examined the principal English Gram- 
mars wluch have been issued, of which there are about 400, and diligently 
compared their definitions and rules with each other, and tested them by a 
constant reference to the usage of standard writers. While intent upon thib 
investigation, their various arrangements and methods of teaching have been 
as carefully considered ; and he persuades himself that the improvements 
here offered will be fo^nd useful to the learner, and acceptable to the 
Teacher. 

In accordance with a correct and popular sentiment, now quite general, 
the author permits his wofk to speak for itself; and wishes its success to 
rest entirely upon its intrinsic merits. To this end, he would invite the 
reader to a careful perusal and estimation of its worth. So far as his views 
plan, and labors, may contribute to the intelleotoal calture of the rising gen- 
eration, it will be the height of his ambition, if, in the opinion of competent 
mdges, he shall be regarded as having neither " run nor labored in vain." 

In the plan of the work, each principle has b'jen carefUlly arranged, an<* 
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examined by itself; and at the dose of each subject, whore His necessary, a 
Synthetical Ezerdse is required of the pupil, by which he must put in prac- 
tice the very principles which he has under consideration. For example, 
see pages 81 and 82, the plan of which is continued through the work. 
These exercises will be found easy and interesting, inasmuch as the pupU 
has, in each, a definite object in view. By this means, the very design and 
end of grammar will be attained — "the art of speaking and writing cor- 

The plan of Parsing^ which is the " best and most thorough method of ai^ 
fdysiSi^'' is simple and systematic, requiring the pupil to assign a reason for 
each prindple as he advances. This, which experience shows to be neces- 
sary to good improvement, is founded on the principle of "making haste 
slowly." 

It has been thought judicious to place the Classification and Analysis of 
Sentences, which will be found fhU and oomplete^in the first part of Syntax. 
The Models of Analyzing are so uniform and similar, that, after committing 
two or three, in order to understand the others, the pupil will have little more 
to do than read them over. Though secondary to parsing, this is an interesting 
and useful exercise ; and, during the last fifteen years, has gradually become 
more and more prominent, until, in some sections, it has thrown parsing 
into the shade. This is an extreme. The one ought to be done, and the 
other ought not to be left undone. The present work teaches to do both. 
At the same time, the learner is required to illustrate and apply every prin- 
dole as he advances. 

In this edition, a ftvr errors discovered in the former, have been cor- 
rected. To secure more exact uniformity and greater simplicity, a few 
changes have been made : the subject of Analysis has been somewhat im- 
proved ; and the Chart of Sentences, at the suggestion of several friends ol 
experience, has been omitted, and an Analytical Chart showing the com- 
plete classification of sentences, has been substituted. This, if placed be- 
fore the scholar, or, which is better, if written out upon the black-board, 
will, during the explanations of the teacher, be highly useful and convenient. 

l^e idea of treating the tubjecty <&c., of a sentence as simple, complex, or 
oompound, has been taken from DeSacy; wh^e many important sugges- 
tions have been derived from other analytical works, and from the Elements 
of Beading and Oratory by Prof. Mandeville. 

The Elements of Sentences, and their peculiarities as the Materials of Sen- 
tences, will be useful and interesting to the advanced student. The Phrase and 
Clause Elements, as treated of under Bules 11, 16, and 18, will also daim his 
attention. 

The Classes of Sentences which depend on mode and etrvctfure, are not ne- 
oessaiy in Analyzing ; but a thorough knowledge of them is indispensable to 
a complete understanding of the prindples of Punctuation and Elocution. 
Their study will furnish important knowledge in the structure of language. 

The subject of Analysis, as presented in this Work, is so simplified, that 
a teacher of grammar, by ordinary application, can, in one week's time, be 
prepared to teach it eflaciently. This fact has been fully proved by several 
teachers in the different schools under the author's superintendence. 
PiUeburg, Aug. 1862. . L. T. COVELL. 
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GRAMMAR'. 



1. Geammab is the science^ of language and the art 
of using it. 

Science is knowledge reduced to a system. 

Art is knowledge reduced to practice. 

Rules of art are based on the principles of science. 

2. Grammar is divided into Theoretical^ cmd Prac- 
tical. 

Theoretical Orwrmna/r is a digest* of the principles 
common to all languages. 

Practical Orammha/r is a digest of the principles of a 
particular language. 

3. Laivgua/g(^ is a njedium for the communication of 
thought. 

Language is divided into Spoken and Written, 
Spoken l^jmguage is the utterance of significant sounds 

to express thought. 

Written 1/mguage is a system of characters or lettei* 

to represent spoken language. 

What is gramnuir ? What is science ? Whatisart? On what are rales of art based? 
How is grammar divided? What is theoretical grammar? What is practical gram* 
Aar? What Is laogoage? How is langnage divided? What is spoken language f 
What is written langnage ? 

1. Grammar, [Gr. grammaUhs ;"[ The collected principles of a language. 
% Science, \L. 9cUniia ;] A systematio knowledge of principles. 
8. Theoretical, [Gr. fheoreUkoB ;] Pertaining to theory; specnlative. 
4 Digest, [L. digaa^ua;} Putin order; rednced to method ; having due arrangement 
of parts ; a system ; a code. 
6l Language, [L. Ungua ;] Any method of expressing thought 
NoTB. Let the pupil examine the roots of these words In some Stymdogy (whidi 
ha should study); asi Lynd'a, Town's, or Mo SUlgott'a. 
!• 
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A DIGEST 

OF 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



1. Englbh Grammar is the art of speaking and 
writing the English language correctly. 

2. It is commonly divided into four parts : — Orthog- 
raphy, Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody. 

The first two treat of the formation of words. 
The last two treat of the formation of sentences 



PART I. 

OETHOGKAPHT. 

8. Obthography' signifies writing words correctly. 
It treats of phonetics, letters, syllables, words, and spell- 
ing. 

PHONETICS. 

4. Phmeticf? treats of the elementary sounds of the 
human voice. 

What l8 English G'rammiirr How Is it commonly divided f Of what do the flrst 
two treat? The last two? What does orthographj alsnliy f Of what does it treat? 
Of what does phonetics treat ? 



1 OrthographjT, [Gr. orthographia ;] The eorr«ef writing of words bj their propei 
lettna. 
Sl Phonetics, [Or. phone ;] The doctrine or seienoo of voosi sounds. 



PHONETICS — ^ELESmNTA&Y SOUNDS 11 

Voice is an audible sound uttered by the mouih. 
Speech is the faculty of uttering articulate sounds. 
6. The organs employed in uttering sounds, are of 
three classes : — 

BBSPi'rATOBY, vocal, A2n> ABTICULATING. 

The Heapi^ratory organs are the lungs and trachea. 

The Vocal organs are the larynx, glottis, and epi- 
glottis. 

The ArtieulaMng organs are the palate, tongue, teeth, 
lips, and nostrils. 

He last five are usually called the orgoAM of speech. 

6. In speaking, the rush of air over flie vocal cords 
of the larynx, sets them in motion, by which sound is 
produced. This sound is then articulated into speech. 

ELEMENTABT SOUNDS. 

7. An demewta^ sowid is a simple oral sound ; as, 
«, o ; J, h. 

The English language contains forty-one separate* 
sounds. Several of these are two sounds closely blended 
in one ; as, a, i, t*, ot, oti, 

CLASSIFICATION. 

8. Elementary sounds are of three classes : VocalSy 
SiJyoocals^ cmd Aspvrcctea, 

Vocals consist of pure voice only ; as, a, e, o. 
Stib^ocals consist of voice and breath united ; as, 5^ 

What is voioe? What is speech? Of how many classee are the oral organs f 
Which are the respiratory organs ? The vocal 7 The artiealatlng f What are the last 
fire called ? In speaking; how is sound produced f How is this sound then treated ? 
What is an elementary sound T How many are theref What are several •f these? 
Of Low many classee are elementary sounds? Of what do vocals consist? Suh-vocals? 

* That is, sounds which are separated in analyzing words into their elements. Some 
do not aoalyae «o<, as in quoit {kwoit). Others analyze toA, as in tfiAm, and a<, as in 
oil 
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AspircUes consist of pure breath only ; as,/. A, h. 

9. There are 16 vocals, 15 sub- vocals, and 10 aspirates. 

10. CognaU sounds are those formed bj the same 
organs ; as, J,i>/ rf, t. 

11. Liquids are sounds that smoothly flow or unite 
with other sounds ; as, Z, r. 

12. Naaah are sounds emitted through the nose ; as, 

EXERCISK* 

13. Jitter the word day, day, twice ; and then the element 
a, a, twice. Let the pupil utter other tvords, and finally^ 
every element in ecuch word. 

MODEL. 

14. Ale, ale, a, a; bay, bay, a, a; day, day, a, a; ray, ray, 
a, a. 

Ask, ask, a, a ; are, are, a, a ; art, art, a, a ; arm, arm, a, a. 
All, all, a, a ; ball, ball, a, a ; awe, awe, a, a ; law, law, a, a. 
Bat, bat, a, a , hat. bat, a, a ; fat, fat, a, a ; fan, fan, a, a. 
Bib, bib, b, b ; rob, rob, b, b ; balb, bulb, b, b ; oab, cab, b, b. 
Did, did, d, d ; bud, bud, d, d ; and, and, d, d ; rod, rod, d, d. 
Pip, pip, p, p ; cup, cup, p, p ; pop, pop, p, p ; lip, lip, p, p. 
Tilt, tilt, t, t ; not, uot, t, t ; hot, hot, t, t ; tret, tret, t, t. 



What are aspirates T How many of each dan ? What are oognatee? Liquids ? Nasals? 
How arc Uie exercises to be ottered? 

7— 

* NoTK^From $ 18 to $ 21, is intended as a tTStem of vocal exercises. Let the 
Chart be placed on the black-board, and practiced on as a separate and daily exercise. 
From (81 to $ 52, is designed as an exercise in derivation, spelling, and orthographie 
nalyala. I/3t it be used a abort time instead of the Spelling-book, and atadled by the 
pupil ontfl thoroughly committed. If this course be pursued, these exercises will be 
found nf)t only simple, but highly interesting and usefhl This win leave Ian fhaa 
aevon pages to be studied as regular lessons in grammar, In Fart L 



FHONETICS— CHA&T. 



1& CHART OF ELEMENTARY SOUNDS. 





Vocali. 




AsplratM. 1 


Names of 












1 


Vocals. 












! 




Elemeiit. 


Power. 


Element. 


Power. 


Ktommt. 


Power. 


Long 


A 


Ale. 


B 


Bib. 


P 


Pi. 1 

Tit 


' Italian 


A 


Ask. 


D 


Did. 


T 


' Broad 


A 


AU. 


J 


Jeat 


OH 


CHest ! 


■' Short 


A 


At 


a 


Gig. 


K 


Kick. ; 


Long 


E 


Eve. 


V 


Van. 


F 


Fan. 


' Short 


E 


Elk. 


TH 


THen. 


TH 


THin. 


Long 


I 


Ire. 


z 


Zend. 


S 


Send. 


Short 


I 


Inn. 


ZH 


ZHur. 


su 


Shir. 


Long 





Ode. 


W 


Wen. 


WH 


When. 


Short 





Odd. 






H 


Hut 


Long 


u 


tUne, new. 


Y 


Year. 






Short 


u 


Ult 


L 


Lull. 






Long 


00 


OOze, move. 


R 


Roar. 






Short 


00 


foot, put 


M 


Mum. 






Proper 


01 


on. 


N 


Nun. 






Proper 


ou 


out 


NG 


BoNG. 







16. The fir»t nine Aspirates have their eognaU (10)-Hsub-ToealB ar- 
ranged oppoute them. H has no cognate. 

The name of a letter is that by which it is called : the pwoer is th« 
found it has in forming a word : the element is this sound uttered alone. 

The long sound of u i« ct^ as in tune, nexo ; and the name sound is yu^ 
as in tue (yuse), L and R are liquids. M, N, N G, are nasals. Thfl 
Number of eleiTients is 41 



EXAMPLES. 



17 These examples contain the different letters and 
union of letters^ which represent the long sound of tj, 
the Italian sound, and so of other sounds. 



How many sonnds has a f What an they? Utter the elements. Oive exunplea. 
Do the 8amo with all tho vocals. With the sab-vocals. With the aaplrates. How many 
•Bpfrates havo cognates ? Which are thoy f What is said of H ? What is the name of 
a letter? Its power? The element? What is the long sound of t»f The name sound? 
Which lotters are Uqnida ? Whkh nasals ? How many eleoMnts ? 
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OP VOCALS. 

ft — ate, fare, ray, prey, ratn, veil, yea, aye, ga<>l, gauge. 

a — art, ask, ant, lat^gh, calm, psalm, h^art, aunt, ah, 

a — all, lat£7, war, nor, broad, hai^l, or, oe^ght, awe, 

a — at, can, ran, man, sat, land, crank, drab, fan. 

e — me, e^l, see, key, shire, seiee, grief, tea, qway. 

e — ell, says, any, again, bwry, head, feoff, heifer. 

i — ice, die, my, eye, aisle, height, gt^ide, bwy. 

i — it, sieve, hymn, been, bwsy, gwilt, women. 

o — ^go, thottgh, door, boat, toe, roM7, owe^ sew, heau. 

— ^not, hot, what, rod, wad, blot, squat, on, fop. 

u — cwre, hwe, new, yet^, view, beawty, dei/ce, jwioe, yew*. 

u — nwn, c«r, her, sir, myrrh, rowgh, ton, does, flood. 
00 — coo, do, ado, towr, shoe, rwle, move, too, rhet^m. 
00 — book, look, wolf, wowld, pwU, wool, p«t, foot, 
oi — oil, toil, foil, coil, boy, toy, joy, oint, coin, 
ou — OUT, tower, thou, now, loud, crowd, "plow, plot^gh. 

OP SUB-VOCALS. 

b— ^e, edj orb, rob, b&rb, bin, mb, 5ur, rob, bulb, 

d — ^ay, la^, a,id, l&id, add, did, a,nd, kind, hind. 

j-^*ay,yune,yet,7est, ^em, ^ng^er, solcJier. 

g— ^o, gog, cog, geld, ^host, bur^A, eaiist, eaact 

V — van, vine, voice, save, cave, of, vivid, Ste^Aen. 
th — the, then, this, thej, th&t, other, mth, though. 

z — ^zero, 2rone, as, is, suffice, he&VLZ, (cebec, was. 
th — a^rure, glajz^ier, vi^^ier, brasier, leisure, rou^e. 
w — u;it, t£7ise, t<;onder, one, once, qt^it, liqmd, icwni 

y — ye, yet, yes, alien, filial, million, halleluiah. 

1 — lo, let, tell, fiZ/, mill, hill, /ive, lone, Inll. 

T — rear, roar, river, rod, door, rule**, razor, 
m — »tow, wan, wen, mum, drum, hetn, hum. 

n — no, on, nun, nay, tan, net, ten, and, nine, 
ng — sin^, son^, sun^, sunk, ban^- bank, think. 

OF ASPIRATES. 

p— jt?ar, rap,^in, mBp, pip, pop, nip, lip. 

t — ^en ne^, a^, i^, tin, fot, faceef, fize^, locker/. 
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oh — chin, whic^, etch, such, church, inch, child. 

k — ^ind, in^, ^it, oit, loch, hoz, qmlt, hoxigh. 

f-^an, if, fief, Ixagh, rough, phij^, phrsLse, phlegai. 
th — thin, thief, foith, theme, troth, youth, nin^^, ten^^. 

s — ^50, thu5, 5in, miss, ice, nice, cent, city, slice, 
sh — shun, ocean, social, porrton, pension, sure, chaise, 
wh — where, while, when, why, who, whi&i, OYerwhehn, 

h — ^^ate, ^arm, ^all, Aat, ^em, uphold, whole* 

SYLLABIC FORMATIONS. 

18. Bay, bar, ball, bat; be, bet; pte, pit; no, not; hue, 
hut ; food, foot ; oil, oz^t ; eb, ed, ej, eg, ev, the, ez, ezh, um 
(oo-a), ya (ee-a), el, er, em, en, eng ; ep, et, che, ek, ef, eth, es, 
she, why (hw-y), Aa. 

ELEMENTS. 

19. a, ^ a, a ; e, e ; I, i ; 6, o ; tl, fl ; oo, oo ; oi, ou ; b, d, 
j, g, V, th, z,' zh, w, y, I, r, m, n, ng ; p, t, ch, k, f, th, s, sh, 
wh, h. 

Note. — Utter each element with force, and explode the 
vocals. 

phonetic spelling. 

20. Utter each element, and not the name of the letter : 
Thus : — B-l-a — ^bla. F-l-a-fla-g-r-a-n-t-grant — ^fla-grant. 

examples. 

Name, bard, bald, grant ; say, ah, awe, at ; pint, fin, mete, 
jest, hold, cannot, demure, rebut, mood, moTe, foot, put, full, 
mindful, recoil, bound, singing, themselves, thin, zone, azure, 
water, wet, yet, shipment, church, demand, grammar, minuend. 

THE ENGLISH ALPHABET. 

21. An Alphabet is the letters of a language ar- 
ranged in order. The English AVphdhet consists of 

How are the elements to be uttered r What is the direction for pbonetio spelling? 
What is an alphabet ? How many letters in the English alphabet ? 
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twenty-six letters. They have each two forms, as eapir 
tola and small letters* Letters are of four kinds: 

Eoman, Italic^ ©lb <f nglUI)^ and fS^cz^^, 

Capitals are used for the sake of eminence and dis- 
tinction. Small letters constitute the body of every 
work : A, a ; B, b ; C, c ; D, d ; E, e ; F, f ; G, g ; H, 
h; I, i; J,j; K, k; L, 1; M, m; N, n; O, o; P, p; 
Q, q; E,r; S,s; T,t; U,u; V,v; W,w; X, x; T, 

7;Z, z. 

LETTEBS. 

22. A Utter is a character used to represent an oral 
soimd. 

OLASSmOATION. 

23. Letters are of two classes : vowels and consonants. 
A vowd is a letter used to represent a vocal. (8) 

A consonant is a letter used to represent a sub-vocal 
or aspirate. 

24. Seven letters of the alphabet^ a, e, i,.o, a, w, and j, may be 
towoIb; and all, except a, maj be consonants. 

E, i, n, w, and y, are consonants when sounded before a vowel heard 
in the some syllable; as in eulogy, alt'en, quell, well, yet* 

25. G and g are soft' before e, t, and y ; and hard in all other cases. 
G is equivalent tc A:, «, or 2, as in cat> cent, suffice.' 

Q is equivalent to A;, as in quill. 
X is equivalent t^ z, gz^ or htt^ as in xebec^ exists fox. 
^ is a sub-voca when equivalent to x ov gz; and an aspirate, when 
equivalent to hs. 

T may be equivalent to ck ; and », to sh or zh. 

How manj forms of letters f How many kinds of letters ? For what are eapitalii 
iiaed ? What do small letters constitute f What is a letter ? Of how many olasaes are 
letters What is a vowel? A consonant? How many, and which maybe vowels; 
and fih.^h consonants? When are e, 1, u, w, and y, consonants ? When are o and ^ 
soft f To what is c equivalent ? Qt JCt When is a sub-vooal, and when an as 
pirate ? To what may t be equivalent ? 

1. For the different sounds of the letters, see phonetics, § IS and § 18. 
9. In 9(drr?M8j and sceptic (the fSormer spelling ot8kepHc\ e is hard like k, 
8b Iti Hoe (the number six at dlceX e^fftae^ eacr^tee^ discern^ and several of thetf 
divivattvw, has the sound of «. In a ftw words, as ffirl^ gi/oe, dee., g \b haid. 
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UNITED LETTERS. 

26. A diphthong is the union of two vowels in one syllable ; 
as, oi in oil. 

A proper diphthong has both the vowels sounded ; as, oy 
in boy. 

There are four ; oi, oy^ oUy and ow, as in oily hoy^ out, now. 

An improper diphthong has one of the vowels silent ; as 
a in heat. 

A triphthong is the union of three vowels in one syllable ; 
as, iew in view, 

A proper triphthong has the three vowels sounded ; as, in 
quoit y buoy. 

An improper triphthong has two of the vowels silent ; as, 
ice in owe, 

A combination is the union of a consonant and vowel upon 
one sound ; as, ci in social. * 

The combinations are ce, ci, si, ti, and zi, when they sound 
like ch, shf or zh, 

A double consonant is the union of two consonants upon 
one sound ; as, ch in church. 

The double consonants are ch, gh, ph, sh, th, wh, and ng. 

Nk is equivalent to ngk; as, in think, thank. 

An aphthong is a letter or union of letters not sounded ; 
as, ugh in though 

SYLLABLES. 

27. A syllable is a letter or union of letters uttered to- 
gether ; as, a, a-far. 

Words are called by the number of their syllables. 
A monosylkLble is a word of one syllable ; as, can. 
A dissyllable is a word of two syllables ; as, con-nect. 
A trisyllable is a word of three syllables ; as, con-nect-ed. 

What is ft diphthong? A proper diphthong ? How many are there ? What is an 
improper diphthong? What is a triphthong ? A proper triphthong? An impropet 
triphthong? A combination? Which are the combinations ? What is a doable con- 
sonant?' Which are the doable consonants ? To vhat is nk equivalent Y What is ao 
aphthong? What is « syllable ? By what aro words called? What is a monosyllable! 
A dissyllable f A trisyllable? 
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A polysyllahle is a word of many syllables ;* as, con-nect 
ed-ly ; wv-con-nect-ed-ly. * 

Every word has as many syllables as it contains distinct 
yocals. 

WORDS. 

28. A loord is the expression of an idea. 

An idea is the mental conception of an object. 

Words are of four kinds : primitive, derivative, simple, and 
compound. 

A primitive word is the root or radical word ; as, call^ use. 

A derivative word is the root with a prefix or snf&x ; as, 
recall, viseful. 

A simple word is one not compounded ; as, man, pen. 

A compound word is one composed of simple words ; as. 
penman, hill-top. 

Permanent compounds are consolidated : others are joined 
by the hyphen. 

ACCENT. 

29. Accent is a stress of voice upon certain syllables of 
words. It is of two kinds : primary and secondary. 

The primary accent is a full stress of the voice ; as o/^-to, 
Ae-nyL 

The Secondary accent is a weaker stress of the voice ; as, 
o//-ver-see^, lu^-mi-na^^-ry. 

If the fall accent falls on a vowel, its sound is prolonged ; 
as, in vo^-cal: if on the consonant, the preceding vowel is 
shortened ; as, in hab^-it 

DERIVATION OP WORDS. 

30. Derivation is drawing or forming words from their 
roots. This is done by the aid oi prefixes and suffixes. 

What iB a polyayllable ? How many ayllables has every word T What is a word ? What 
tf an Idea f How many kinds of words, and what are they ? What is a primiti^o word 
Aderivatiye word? A simple word? What is a compound word? How are com'* 
pounds Joined ? What is accent ? Of how many kinds is it ? What Is the primary ac- 
cent? Tlie secondary? What efBoct does accent liave on a vowel ? What i& derivar 
tlon ? How is this done ? 

* Or any word of more than threa syllables ; as, ttn4n-tel-li-ifi-bil-i^» 
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The Anglo-Saxon is the basis of the English language. It oontaiIll^ 
howerer, a great number of words from other languages 

Prefixes and wffixe% are used to vary th« sense of the root In a few 
eases, howeyer, thej do not affect the meaning. 

PREFIXES. 

31. A Prefix is a part of a deriyative before the root. The 
root is the Essential or Radical part of a word. 

A prefix often lows a letter, or ehanges it, for the sake of euphony; 
as^ antt; ant-w^d, an<-arctic; para, par-o&j, j>ar-otid; oofi» co-exist; id, 
on-nex, o^fix ; su5, tu/fix. Euphony is aii agreeable harmonious sound. 
Two prefixes are often added to the same root ; as^ rc-tfi-speet ; un-pre- 
dieted. 

82. The principal prefixes which suffer a change of form, are ad, which 
becomes (a, ac, af, ag, al, an, ap^ ar, aa^ at;) eon, (oo, cog, col, com, cor;) 
dU, (di, dif;) ex, (e, ef, eo;) in, (ig, il, im, ir;) oh, (oc, o^ op;) tub, (suc^ 
su( sug; sup, sus;) tuper, (stir;) tyn, (sj, sjl, sjm.) 

EXERCISES. 

33. Form derivatives hy prefiaing anti to arctic, thus: 
an^-arctic ; and ad to here, spire, credit, fix, firm, grieye, gross, 
lay, nex, point, rear, sail, sign, test : con to nect, cnr, tact, 
equal, nate, nomen, late, pel, press, rode : dis to arm. order, 
tort, sect, yerge, lute, fuse, fer : ex to act, port, tract, duce, 
ject, lect, mit, centric, logue, face, flux : in to elude, cur, 
spire, yoke, noble, legal, legible, merse, port, moral, prudent, 
ruption, regular, resolute : ob to ject, trude, cur, casion, fend, 
pr^ss, pose : sub to scribe, tract, ceed, cor, fase, gest, plant, 
port, press, pend, pect : super to add, fine, scribe, mount, 
face : stn to od, tax, tern, lable, logistic, metry, pathetic. 

Note. — The pupil should torite out these exercises on a sliUe or black 
board 

34. Prefixes are mostly of Saxon^ Latin, and Crreek 
origin. The following lists contain those which are the most 
common. 

What is the baste of the Engltoh langoage f What does It contain T For what axe 
prefixes and saffixes used? 2>o they always afRsct the meaning? What is a prefix ? 
What is the root? What does a prefix often loee? What is euphony? What are oAea 
idded to the same root ? Of what origin are prefixes ? 
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L PREFIXES OF SAXON ORIGIN. 



85. Prefix. Signification. 
A, oti) tn^ iOt or at. 
Be, neaTf about, by, at, on; or to 

make, 
Ed, in, into, on ; or to make, 
Em, to make or to give. 
Fore, before. 
Im, to maJce, 
Mia, ill, error, wrong, 
Oat^ beyond, more than. 



Prefix. Signification. 
Over, over or a^«^ too high or ^oc 

Un (to verba), to take off, o de 

prive of, 
Un (to adjectiyes), not. 
Under, betieath, inferior, less than 
Up, above, mtbversion, up, 
with, from or agaimt. — 18. 



EXERCISES. 



86. Note. — ^The prefix and its part of the definition are in italiea. 



ilfoot^ on foot 
^bed, in bed. 
Astern, to the stem, 
^side, at the side. 
JSeside, near or cU tlie side, 
^tfgii-d, to gird abottt, 
Bec&use, on this account, 
before, by or near the fore part. 
jSenumb, to make numb. 
JSVichain, to put in chains, 
.^camp, to form into a camp. 
Enthrone, to put on a throne. 
JEVtable, to make able. 
Embellish, to make beautifu} 
JS^power, /o give power to. 
Foretell, to tell 6^or«hand. 
/mbitter, to maA;e bitter. 
Analyze thus : afoot^ from foot^ 



ift>conduct^ ill or bad conduct 

3/t«guide, to guide wrong. 

Outline, to live beyond. 

Outbid, to bid more than another. 

Overvnn, to run over or above, 

Overload, to load on too mtteh, 

Overvalue, to value too high. 

{/nbar, to take off the bar. 

CThcrown, to deprive of a crown. 

i7nable, not able. 

I/n<fcrofiicer, an officer beneath or 

inferior to another. 
IXnderhidi to bid lesi than another. 
{Tblift, to lift up or above, 
WithdiVBVf, to draw from^ 
TFt^Astand, to stand against 

and a, on; afoot, on foot 



II. PREFIXES OF LATIN ORIGIN. 



87. A, ab, abfl, from or avoay. 
Ad, to or towardM, at. 
Am, about, round, or off. 
Ante, 6e/^ore. 
Bene, good or toe//. 
Bis or bi, ttoice, double, or two. 
Circum, about or round 
Cia, Oft //m «tc/e. 
Con, together or tcith. 
Contra, counter, against. 



De, down or from. 

Dis,* to take off, away; not; 

der. 
Ex,* out, out of, ovfrom. 
Extra, beyond, without. 
In,* tX into, on, upon; not 
Inter, between or among, 
Intro, lot/Atn. 
Juxta, near /o. 
Non, no/. 



What daes ^ as a prefix signify? Bo? En? Em? Fore? Im? Mis? Oncf 
Over? Un (to verbs) ? Un (to adjectives)? Under? Up? With? Bepeattbeez* 
erciaaf ; and review them often. Give the signification of each of the Latin prefixes. 



* Prefixes marked with an asterisk, have other forma. 
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n^f* in the teay, offainst, out. 

Per, throufffif thoroughly. 

Post, after. 

Pre, before, 

Preler, beyond, pcttt 

Pro, f or, fonoardf forth, out. 

Re, back^ ctgain, or anew. 

Retrc back, backwarda. 



Se, €uidfi, apart 

Sine, withciu. 

Sub,* under, after, from. 

Subter, under, beneath. 

Super, above, over, upon. 

Trans, across, over, ieyond^ ihrwgk 

Ultra, beyond. 

Uni (unus), one. 



88. -4 vert, to tarn from, 
^^ect, cast away. 
^ Extract, to draw /rom. 
Adpm, to join to. 
Afiix, to fix to. 
^/Qict, to strike at. 
^jDproach, to move towards, 
Ambition, a going about. 
^mputAte, to cut rokind or off. 
^n^^cedent^ going before. 
Benefit, to do good. 
Benevolence, good will. 
J?t»ate, beinp double. 
Biform, having tiifo forms 
(TtVtfumpolar, about the pole. 
CircMiTiscribe, to write round. 
Cisalpine, on this side of the Alps. 
Connect^ to tie together. 
Commix, to mix together. 
Coequal, equal mth. 
Contradicts to speak against. 
CounterAot, to act against. 
Deject^ to cast doun. 
Depart, to go from. 
Disrobe^ to take off a robe. 
DisArm, to take away arm& 
Dishonesty not honest. 
Dissect, to cut asunder. 
Dirert, to turn aside. 
Exclaim, to cry ouL 
^a^ulpate, to put out of & &ult 
£xpe\ to drive from, 
j^lect^ to choose out 
Extramundaxie, beyond the world. 
Succeed, to go after. 
Inhale, to breathe in. 
Inspire, to breathe inta 
Impel, to drive on, 
Inaane, not sane. 



//legal, not legaL 
Jntenect, to cut between. 
Intermix, to mix among. 
Introduce, to lead within. 
JtuetapoAi, to place near. 
Nonage, not of age. 
C6ject, a thing cast in the way. 
C6trude, to thrust against 
C6Iiterate, to rub out the letter. 
Pervade, to go through. 
Perfect, made thoroughly. 
PosMiluvian, after the flood. 
Postpone, to put after or off. 
Precede, to go before. 
Predict, to foretell. 
Preterite, gone past 
Pronoun, a word used /or a nova 
Propel, to drive /orward 
Produce, to lead forth. 
Proclaim, to cry out 
Pebel, to war back, 
jR^count, to count again, 
i^emark, to mark anew, 
Betrocesaion, a yielding btick. 
Hetrograde, a stepping backward 
Secede, to go aside. 
Simple, without fold. 
iStncere, without wax. 
/SiM^ribe, to write under. 
Subtract, to draw /row. 
Support, to bear up. 
Subterfuge, a flying under. 
Superaede, to sit dSove. 
jS^wperscribe, to write upon. 
TVanmlpine, across the Alps. 
Translate, to carry over. 
7Van«oend, to climb beyond, 
UltraiBt, one who is beyond. 
Uniform, having one form. 



m.— PREFIXES OF GREEK ORIGIN. 



89. A, an, want of, not, mthoui. 
Amphi, ambi, both or double. 



AI, (Ar.X the. 

Anti, ant, opposite to, 



8S 
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Apo, Apbyfrotn or l ^. 

Aoa, thr<nw\ up^ back, again. 
Cata, cat, anb% from tide to iide. 
Dim di, thr<mgh, asunder. 
En, em, in or on. 
Epi, upon or a/)(er. 



Hyper, ovct*, beyond 

Hypo, i«n<20r. 

Meta, meth, beyond^ according Uk 

Paiii) par, betide, like, againk. 

Peri, rcmnd^ about. 

Syn, sy, Byl, Bym, together, with. 



40. Apathy, toan/ of feeling 
atheist, one without a God. 
Anomaly, not or none like, 
^/koran, ^A« Koran. 
. Amphibious, living in two elements. 
Ambilogj, speech of double meaning. 
Anatomy, cutting through or up. 
Antarctic, opposite to the north. 
J^n^tpathy, feeling against. 
Apo^ilc, one sent /rom. 
^^Aelion, (the point farthest) /rom 

the sun. 
C7atologue, words written down. 
Catechise, to sound, or ask from 

side to side. 
Z>tameter, the measure through. 
Z>t8Bre8i8, a taking axwnder. 
j^ndemic, in or among the people, 
J^phasiS) stress of voice on (a 
word). 



j^tdemic, upon the people. 
HyperhoYCBisi, beyond the north. 
jET^ifptfrcritical, over criticaL 
i7^7>othesi8, what is placed under ^ 

supposition. 
i/i?^acarpus, beyond the wrist 
^e^Aod, according to a way or plan. 
Parallel, beside each other. 
Parody, a poem like another. 
Paradox, against opinion. 
Pertcranium, abotU the skull. 
Penmeter, the measure round (• 

figure.) 
8ynt&x, a putting together. 
System, a standing together. 
SyUMe, a taking together. 
Sympathy, a feehng witJu 
Synmeas, a placing together. 



SUFFIXES. 

41. A suffix is the part of a derivative after the root. 
In adding suffixes, the final letter of the root is often 
donUed, droppedy or chmvged. This renders a know- 
ledge of the following rules for spelling important. 

SpeUmg is the act of expressing words by their pro- 
per letters, 

L— DOUBUNa. 

42. EuLE I. Fy ly or «, ending a monosyllable after a 
single vowel, is doubled ; as, staflF, mill, glass. Except 
of, if, as, is, has, was, his, gas, yes, us, this, thus, pus. 
Other consonants are not doubled ; as, pin, not, up. 



What is 8 saffiz ? How Ib the final letter affected In adding suffixes ? What ia sp^U* 
ing ? What ia the rale for/ i; or a, final f What ezoeptlona ? Are other oanaoDaai*! 
Uoubledr 
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Except add, bunn, butt, buzz, ebb, egg, err, inn odd, 
purr. 

EuuE n. A final consonant after a single vowel, in 
a final accented or monosyllable, is doubled before a 
Buflix beginning with a vowel ; as, omit, oimUed; spot, 
spotty dot, dot^. Hence, traveler, canceling, revel- 
ififfy &c., &c., do not double the final consonant. Xis 
never doubled ; as, fox, {axes. 

IL— DROPPING. 

43. KuiiE m. Final e is dropped before a suffix be- 
ginning with a vowel; as pole, pol-ar; sphere, spher- 
oid; seize, seiz-ee?, seiz-mj^, seiz-t^e; live, liv-erf. In 
awe, aw'ful^' true, trutA, truZy; due, du-^, du-ly; the 
6 is dropped before a consonant. 

Note 1. — Ce and ge retain tbe e before a or o, that e and g may remain 
soft; as peactf, peace-a5/«; courajr^, coiirage-o«4. £1 after g is dropped 
in abridgment^ acknowledgment^ judgment^ and lodgment 

Note 2. — B^ after or o, is retained before ing and able; aa, Bee, see- 
ing; fee, fee-ing; shoe, Bhoe^ng; Agcee, agree-a6/«. 

KuLE IV. Ze before Zy, and ^ or ^ before ce or ey, 
are dropped; as, abZe, ah-h/; nobZe, nob-Zy; penitent, 
penitenee, penitencjy; prelaw, prelaey. 

'RujJE V. ZZ, before less and Zy, or unaccented in com- 
pounds, drops one I; as, skilly skil-Ze^^; fdZZ, ful-Zy, 
CBxe^fid ; ally oZ-ready ; fdl -fill^ ; wilP-fiil. If accented, 
the I is retained; as, fdl-filF, recall^, foretell'. But, 
welcome, weVfare, aFso, aPways, until', withal', there- 
withal', wherewithal', have one I. 

Rule VI. Final y after t is usually dropped before a 
OTo; as, purity, purit<m; debility, debilitafe; felicity, 
felicitot^. 

Exceptions? 'Why is fh^ i douhied. inomitted uad apotUd} Why is the J not don- 
bled in traveler? What is the m]e for final af For o« and 0ra before a or o f Is the « 
ever dropped after 0r f Note for after a or o f Bnle for 2a and < or I0 f Whenisone 
lot (doable) U dropped ? What if aooented ? What eight words drop one l^ thoUf^ 
aooented? When is final y dropped? 
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ItuLE Vll. Final i is dropped before a suffix begin- 
ning with i; as, alkali, alkal-i^^/ dei, de-ism; and*, 
BXid-ible. 

Rule Yiii. £J or Oj before r final, is often dropped 
before a suffix beginning with a vowel ; as, testator, 
tostatrwo/ ent^r, entrance; act(?r, actress. 

Ill— CHANGING. 

44. KuLE IX. Final y, after a consonant, is usually 
changed into i before any suffix ; as, happy, happie?', 
happie*^, happiZy, happin^5« / gloi^y, glorious, glori/^y / 
study, studio. It is sometimes changed into e before 
oics; or dropped before ist or ize; .as, duty, duteotis; 
eulogy, eulogi*^, eulogist. 

Note. — ^If the suffix begins with i, y is retaiDed, that t may not be 
doubled ; a», dry, drying ; baby, babywA. 

KuLE X. Die, lie, tie, and vie, change i into y before 
ing; as, dying, Ijing, tying, vying. 

KuLE XL F or fe final, often changes / into v, before 
a vowel; as, wol/*, vf(Aves ; kni/vj, kniv^. 

. GRAMMATICAL INFLECTIONS OR SUFFIXES. 

more than one boj. 
more than one fox. 
more wise, 
most wise, 
does lull, 
does wish, 
dost wish, 
did km. 
continumg to act 

46. Note. — ^For a full list of the suffixes, and exercises on the prefixiee 
and suffixes^ see the works on Etymology by Lynd, McElligot^ or Town. 



Whem 1b final i dropped T What of or before r final? When Is final y changed 
Into if How else is it changed, or dropped? When and why is y retained ? What la 
the mle for di^ U«, &o? For f or fa final f What la the meaning of the sufibces « or 
Mf Bt-T EtAT SoTSsT B^T Edt Ingt 
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V more 


than one. 


Boys, 
Foxesj 


Er 


more. 




Wiser, 


Es^ 


most. 




Wisest. 


Es. 


■ does. 




Kais, 
Wishes. 


Eet^ 


dost. 




Wishest 


Ed. 


did. 




Killed, 


Ing. 


continuing to. 


Acting, 
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47. RKHAAK& — The prefixes and suffixes of our language are leas than 
200, and nearly uniform in their signification. These being thoroughly 
learned, they at once, as will be seen by a veiy slight examination of 
Webster's large dictionary, compress our vocabulary, of more than 
100,000 worda^ within the limits of about 10,000 roots, or primitiyea. 
These include the Saxon, Gothic, Celtic^ Latin, Greek, and other radicals 
of the language. The more than 80,000 English words derived from 
Latin and Greek, are formed, or built up, by means of these prefixes and 
suffixes^ from less than 2,000 radical words: 18,000 of them from about 
200 ; and 2,400 from only 12 roots: whilst the root facio (to make or do) 
enters into more than 500 English words, upon which it impresses literally 
its own signification. These facts, and the ease with which the prefixes 
and suffixes can be mastered, are sufficient to induce every pupil to com- 
mit them thoroughly. This being done, and knowing that traoT| from 
the L. traho, means to draw^ the pupil at once knows the meaning of 210 
words^ as they occur, which are formed from this root Thus — ^abs/roc^ 
to draw from; extract, to draw out; attractf to draw to; con^roo^, to draw 
together ; retract, to draw back ; sub^rac^, to draw under or from ; dis- 
traet, to draw asunder ; etc. 

The author hopes, that by treating the subject of derivation in con- 
nection with the rules of orthography, and having rendered it equally 
simple with the spelling book, it will receive that attention firom pupils^ 
and notice from teachei-s, which its great importance demands. 

Let the pupil study, spell, define, and analyze the exercises on the pre- 
fixes and suffixes until he has them tJioroughly committed, and he could 
not spend his time in a manner more profitable. It is all important 
that he should do it 

ORTHOGRAPHIC ANALYSIS OR PARSING. 

48. Let the pupil give first, a syllabic, second, a phonetic, 
and third, a literal analysis. 

MODEL. 

49. Grant is a primitive word and monosyllable: the ele* 
ments are g-r-a-n-t — grant. — G is a consonant, with a sub-vo- 
cal sound : R is a consonant, with a liquid sn" •-vocal sound : 
A is a vowel, with a short vocal sound : N is a consonant, 
with a nasal sub-vocal sound : T is a consonant, with an as- 
pirate sound. 

Overload is a derivative word and trisyllable, accented on 
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the third : the elements are o-v-u-r — o vur — ^1-o-d — lod^ (over- 
load.) — is a vowel, with a long vocal sound : V is a conso- 
nant, with a sub-vocal sound : E is a vowel, with a short vocal 
sound of u : K is a consonant, with a liquid sub-vocal sound : 
L is a consonant, with a liquid sub- vocal sound : A is an 
improper diphthong, with a long vocal sound oio: D is a con- 
onant, with a sub-vocal sound. 

Rightful is a derivative word and dissyllable, accented on 
the first: the elements are r-i-t — rU — i-oo-l—ful, (rightful) 
— R is a consonant, with a liquid sub-vocal sound : I is a vow- 
el, with a long vocal sound : GH is an aphthong, having no 
sound : T is a consonant, with an aspirate sound : F is a con 
sonant, with an aspirate sound : U is a vowel, with a short vo- 
cal sound of 00 : L is a consonant, with a liquid sub-vocal 
sound. 

ETYMOLOGY AND PHONETICS COMBINED. 

MODEL. 

50. Convoke, — ^from (voco,) to call, and con, together : con- 
voke, to call together. Convoke is a derivative word and dis 
Bjllable, accented on the second : the elements are k-o-n- kon- 
v-o-k- vok' konvok, (convoke.) — C is a consonant, with an as- 
pirate sound of k: is a vowel, with a short vocal sound : N 
is a consonant, with a nasal sub-vocal sound : is a vowel, 
with a long vocal sound : K is a consonant, with an aspirate 
sound : E is an aphthong, having no sound. 

Antemundane, — ^from (mundus,) the world, and ante, be- 
fore : antemundane, being before the world, — etc. 

Compress, — ^from (premo,) to press, and con, together: 
compress, to press together,— etc. 

Efflux, — ^from (fluo,) to flow, and ef, out : efflux, a flowing 
, out, — etc. 

Dislocate, — ^from (locus^) a place, ate, to put, and dis, out ; 
dislocate, to put out of place, — etc. 

Refulgence, — ^from (fulgeo,) to shine, ence, ing, and re, back 
refulgence, a shining back. 
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WORDS FOR EXERCISE. 

51. Grant, pant, band, hand, land, name, fame, dame, maroh^ 
church, mete, men, kind, print, globe, blot, pure, blunt, mood, 
foot, put, push, puss, recoil, boy, profound, haymow, whimper, 
change, abroad, avert, absolve, antecedent, subscribe, ciroum^ 
scribe, concur, collect, compose, contract, diverge, extract, in- 
voke, prescribe, transport, masculine, define, father, singing, 
suffice, xebec, aphthong, grammar, etymology, noun, modifica- 
tion, pronoun, adjective, verb, adverb, preposition, conjunction, 
interjection, any, bird, once, one, dove, wolf, they, lawyer, 
brasier, ocean, reprint, demand, article, participle, syntax, 
penman, confluence, commotion, import, retract, collocate, 
controvert, dissect, protract, circumpolar, contradict, elect, ex- 
tramundane, precede, propel, obtrude, recount, subtract, su- 
perscribe. 

CAPITALS. 

52. Titles of books, tlie heads of their principal di- 
visions, and often proper names, are printed in capitals. 

The following words hegin with capitals : — 

1. The first word of a distinct sentence; of every line in 
poetry ; and of every book, chapter, note, letter, or other piece 
of writing. 

2. Titles of office and honor, all proper names, nouns per- 
sonified, and words derived from proper names ; as. Sir John 
Moore, Gen. Scott, Judge Story, Pratt and Co., Boston, the 
Alps, the Ohio, " Come, gentle Spring ; " American, Roman. 

3. Appellations of the Deity ; as God, Jehovah, Providence, 
the Almighty, Most High, Holy One, Supreme Being. 

4. The words / and O ; as, I write : Hear, Earth. 

5. The first word of an example, or of a direct quotation ; 
as, " Forget not this maxim : ' Know thyself.'" 

6. The subjects of discourse, words of special importance, 
and every chief word in the titles of books referred to ; as, 
" Cooper's Virgil ; " " Pope's Essay on Man." 
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A CONDENSED RULE FOR CAPITAL LETTERS. 

53. Every distinct sentence, every line of poetry, all appella- 
tions of the Deity, all proper names, words derived from proper 
names, the words /and O, and the chief words in the titles of 
books, should begin with a capital. 



PART IL 

ETYMOLOGY. 

54. Etymology is the derivation of words to ascertain 
their true meaning. 

Derwation is drawing or forming words from their 
roots. 

Etymology treats of the Parts of Speech, their classi- 
fication, and modification. 

Pa/rt8 of Speech are the different classes of words. 

Words a/re classed to agree with their constructive 
meaning. 

Modification is a change in the for^n or sense of a 
word. 

PARSING. 

85. Paesino is the act of naming and describing the 

What is etTmology ? What is derivation ? Of what does etymology treat ? What 
«T« parts cf speech ? How are words classed ? What is modification ? What is parsing ? 

1. Etymology, [Or. stumon^ trae, and loffos^ a word;] The troe origin and meaning 
of words. 

2. Derivatloii, [L. de, from, and rUm$, a river;] Drawing or dednoing words from 
their radicals. 



PARTS OF SPEECH. 
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parte of speech in a sentence according to the defini- 
tions and rules of grammar. 

A dejmitiori is a brief description of a thing by its 
properties. 

A rvle of grammar is an established law in the right 
use of words. 

PARTS OF SPEECH. 

66. The Parts of Speech are eight : — the Nowa^ Pro* 
nouny Adjective, Verb^ Adverb, PreposiUon, Cort^vm^ 
Uon, and Interjection, 

The first four are inflected : tbe last four are not inflected. 

Inflection is a change in iheform or termination of a word. 
It is of three kinds, declension.^ conjugation, and comparison. 

Nouns and pronouns are declined ; verbs are conjugated ; 
and adjectives and adverbs are compared. 

Note. — ^Few adverbs are compared, except by the comparative adverbs. 

PARTS OF SPEECH DEFINED. 

A N'oun is the name of an object ; as, George, Boston, 
man, book, wisdom, goodness, 

A Pronomi is a word used instead of a noun ; as, 
" Csesar loved Brutus : he loaded him with honors, and 
adopted him as his son." 

An Adjecti/ce is a word added to a noun or pronoun ; 
as, " These persons are the great ones of the world." 
" You two are yawngP 

A Yerb is a word that signijB.es tobe ov to do ; as, " I 
cmi, I rule, I am ruledP — " I walTc, thou walkest, he 
wallcsP 

An Adoerb is a word used to modify the sense of a 
verb, adjective, or other adverb ; as, " The horse steps 

What is a definition ? What is a role of grammar ? How many parts of speech, and 
what are they ? Which are inflected? What is inflection ? Of how many kinds, and 
what are thoy? Which parts of speech are declined ; &c? What is a noun? Apro- 
QOiin? Ana^jectiYe? Ayerh? Anadverh? 
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UgkSy : he is a remarkcMy fine animal, and can ran 
very fast." 

A PreposiMon is a word used to show the relation of 
a noun or pronoun to some other word ; as, " The love 
of wisdom."— "Walk hefore him."— "High m front." 

A Gonjwnction is a word used to connect words, 
phrases, or clauses ; as, " You cmd I will go ; Jmt he 
must stay." — " Deliver me from the homd of rrmie ene- 
mies, and from them that perseoute me.^^ 

An Intersection is a word used to express some emo- 
tion of the mind ; as, Oh ! ah ! alas ! 

EXERCISE. 

Write ten examples of each part of speech. Name the 

parts of speech in the foregoing definitiofis of the parts of 

speech, 

^^^^ 

NOUNS. 

58. A ^oun* is the name of an object ; as, George, 
Boston, man, hook, river, movMain. 

1. Nouns denote immaterial, as well as material objects; as, hope, 
fciadom, strength, virtue, truth, thought, naught, nobody, nothing, vacancy, 

2. Other parts of speech, and aU words and signs^ may be used as 
nouns; aa^ " Wise is an adjective." — "Am is a verb." — ** Us U a pro 
noun." — ** -4 is a vowel." — ** 2% has two sounds." — " Uhis& prefix." — 
" 4 is an even number." — " J is a fraction." — "-f- is the sign of addition." 
— "Dot your »*« arid cross your **«." 

3. Objects which we see, are not nouns ; but their name* which we 
(Min speak and write, are nouna 

EXERCISE. 

Write on your slate thirty nouns, to be read ai, recitation, 
CLASSIFICATION. 

59. Nouns are of two classes : proper and common. 

What to a preposition ? A oonjtmctlon f Aninteijectlon? What to a nomi f What 
do noniu denote? May other parts of speech be used as noons? Are o^«cte noimaf 
How many classes of nouns ? 

* Nwm, to from the Latin fume>i^ which signifies a pame. 
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A propei* noun is a particiilar name ; as, Adrnn^ 
Boston^ Ohio^ the Hudson^ the AndeSy the Jewsy the 
Azores^ Time^ Monday. 

A cormnon noun is a general name ; as, numj hi/rd^ 
fiaf^ pen^ dtyy river, state, maimtainj hoolc. 

Among common nouns, are classed collective^ verbal, and 
abstract nouns. 

A collective noun is the name of two or more together ; aa, 
school, flock, council, pair, court, meeting. 

A verbal noun is the name of a state of being or action ; 
as, reading, spelling ; " To steal is to pilfer V — ^^ They could 
not ayoid submitting to him.'' 

An abstract noun is the name of a quality apart from its 
object ; as, goodness, toisdom, pride, hardness, 

&EMAB.K& 

60. — 1. When a thing or quality is personified, its name is usually 
proper; as, "Come, gentle Spring.** — "0 Virtue^ how amiable thou art!" 

2. A proper noun used to designate a class or charaeter, becomes 
common ; as, "He is a Oieero, but not a Ocbmt/* 

EXEBCISJEX 

Ohio, river, army, wisdom, goodness, Romans, July, city, 
whiteness, Sunday, hill, people, New- York, W. H. Harrison, 
Gen. Scott, James Jones, king, Iowa, congress, Atlantic, school, 
reading, playing, book. 

^ 3. Give the particular class of each u^ord Form each into 
a short sentence. 

Name tJie nouns, and their class, in the following 

SENTENCES. 

Bonaparte saw the burning of Moscow. Hitppiness 
is the condition of virtue. Albany is the capital of 
New-York. Industry is the law of our being. Con- 
gress meiet at Washington. They assemble on the first 

What is ft proper noon? A oommon luninr What aio daased among oommoo 
nouziB? Whatisaoollaotiyenoim? Ayerbalnolm? Anahatractnoon? 
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Monday in December. Ignorance is the mother of 
error. 

EXERCISE. 

4. Write on ytmr slate^ to be read at recitation,^ twenty 
proper nouns; tioenty common nouns; ten collective, ten 
verbal, and ten abstract nouns, 

MODIFICATIONS. 

61. Nouns have modifications of gend&r^person^ nwmr 
ier^ and case. 

GENDER. 

62. Gender* is a modification to distinguish objects 
in regard to sex. 

There are four genders: rnasGulme^ femmme^ comr 
mon^ and neuter. 

The mascuUne gender denotes males ; as, numy hoy, 
hi/ng. 

The femkdne gender denotes females ; as, woma/n,^ 
gi/rly qiieen. 

The com/man gender denotes either or both sexes ; as, 
chiMy friend. 

The neuter gender denotes things without sex; as, 
tree^ iook^ sea. 

REMARKS. 

68. — 1. Noims of the maficnline or feminine gender, often denote both 
sexes; as, "The hone is a noble animal.'* "The eagle has Am abode in 
high rocks and lonely towers." "Behold the ant and learn wisdom 
from her.** 

What modificatlonB have nomu ? What is gender ? How many genders, asd what 
are tbej ? What does the masculine gender denote ? The feminine ? The ccsonon f 
Thenenter? 

* Gender^ [L. genus^ a kind, a sort, a class,] as nsed in grammar, does not mean %ex. 
It is a property belonging to words : hetnge hare sex : e. g. The word^ man, has gm^ 
d&r : the heM^^ man, has sml There are only two sexes ; bat, as some noons denote 
males, some females, some either or both sexes, and some otjeots of no sex, it is obTioni 
that, in regard to sex, there mnst beybiir distinct gei^d^re or c^omm of nonns. 
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2. In speaking of pei-sons generally, the maflcoline gander is used; as^ 
•* Man is mortal** " Every persoti prefers his own happiness." 

8. Children, and creatures whose sex is unknown, are often regarded 
as without sex; as, ''The child we^t itself sick." "The coU is cruel to 
'tis enemy." 

4. Inanimate objects^ by personification (241. — 5.), are often represented 
ns having sex ; as, "Tlie sun in his glory: the moon in her wane." Gen- 
rally, objects possessing the sterner attributes^ are spoken of as males ; 
% the sun, time, death, fear, winter, war : those possessing the milder at- 
tributes^ as females ; as, the moon, earth, nature, fortune, hope, wisdotn, 

6. A collective noun implying unity, or having the plural form, if 
neuter ; but if it refers to the individuals named, its gender corresponds 
The plural is more generally used. 

6. 7%e sexes are distinguished in three toays : 

1. By different words : 



Masculine. 


Feminine, Masculine, Feminine. 


Bachelor 


maid 


King 


queen 


Beau 


belle 


Lad 


lass 


Boy 


girl 


Landlord 


landlady 


Brother 


sister 


Lord 


lady 


Earl 


countess Male 


female 


Friar or monk 


nun 


Nephew 


niece 


Gentleman 


lady 


Sir 




Horse 


mare 


Uncle 


aunt 


Husband 


wife 


Wizard 


witch 


Some have 


a cominon gender : 




Commmi gender. 


Masculine. 


Fetninine, 


Person 




man 




cadid 




son 


dauehter 
mower 


Parent 




&ther 
mflter 


Fish 




mamma 






buck 


Deer 




- stag 


hind 






hart 


roe 


Fowl } 
Poultry f 




drake 
• gander 
'[ rooster 


duck 
goose 
hen 


2. By prefixing 


a distinguisliing 


word: 


Common gender. 


Masculine, 


Feminine. 


Desoendan 


its 


male descendants 


female descendants 


Child 




male child 


female child 


Relative 




male relative 


female relative 


Servant 




man-servant 


maid-servant 


Goat 


2» 


he-goat 


she-goat 
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3. Bj difference of termination : 



MoKuline. 


Feminine. 


Masculine 


Femtntn/ti 


Abbot 


abbess 


Host 


hostess 


Actor 


actress 


Lostructor 


instraotreas 


Administrator 




Jew 


Jewess 
landgravine 


Adulterer 


adulteress 


Landgrave 


Ambaasador 


ambassadress 


lion 


lioness 


Arbiter 


arbitress 




marchionesB 


Author 


authoress 


Margrave 


margravine 


Baron 


baroness 


Negro 


negresB 


Bridegroom 
Benefactor 


bride 


Patron 


patroness 


benefectreas 


Peer 


peeress 


Caterer 


cateress 


Poet 


poetess 


Chanter 


chantress 


Prior 


prioress 


Conductor 


conductress 


Prophet 


prophetess 


Count 


countess 


Protector 


protectress 


Czar 


cy-ftrina 


Priest 


priestess 


Dauphin 


dauphiness 


Prince 


princess 


Deacon 


deaconess 


Shepherd 


shepherdess 


Don 


donna 


Songster 


songstress 


Duke 


duchess 


Sorcerer 


sorceress 


Emperor 
Enchanter 


empress 
enchantress 


Sultan 


sultaness or sultann 


Tailor 


tailoress 


Executor 


executrix 


Testator 


testatrix 


Giant 


giantess 


Tiger 


tigress 


Governor 


governess 
heiress 


Tutor 


tutoress 


Heir 


Viscount 


vicountess 


Hero 


heroine 


Votary 


votaress 


Hunter 


huntress 


Widower 


widow 



REMARKS. 

64. — 1. Some nouns are used only in the masculine; as^ bttker, brewer : 
othere only in the feminine ; as, Amazon, brunette^ dowager. 

2. In English, the gender of nouns usually follows the order of nature . 
in Greek, Latiu, and German, it often marks no distinction, of sex: in 
French, Italian, etc., every object b regarded as a male or female. 

In what three ways are the sexes distinguished ? Spell 
the feminine of eacfi masculine in the three lists, as they are 
pronounced at recitation. 

EXERCISE. 

Write on your slate, to be read at recitation, ten nouns of 
each gender. 

PEKSON. 

65. Person is a modification to distinguish the speak- 
er, the object addressed, and the object spoken of. 

WhstlspciMmr 
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There are three persons : firsts second, and thia^d. 

The first person denotes the speaker ; as, " Z Pofut 
«iy*4)^ beseech you." 

The second p&rson denotes the object addressed ; as, 
" Thmb Ood, seest me." — ^^ Come, gentle Sprmgy 

The thvrd person denotes the object spoken of; as, 
'< DwriAJLS here fought his last "boMe, in which he was 
again defeated." 

REMARKS. 

66. — 1. Pronotms agree with their antecedents^ and yerbs with their ' 
QominatiTefl^ in person. 

2. The speaker or writer often speaks of himself or the one he ad- 
dresses, in the third person; as, "And Jonadab said unto the king; 'Be- 
hold the Jdn^a sons oome : as thy servant said, so it is.' " — 2 Sam* 18 : 85. 

EXERCISE. 

Write sentences containing nouns in each of the three 
persons, 

NUMBEIL 

67. Nv/mher is a modiUcation to distinguish unity and 
plurality. 

There are two numbers : the smg%da^ and the phi/r<d. 
The smgvla/r n/umber expresses but one ; as, hooJc^fox. 
The pVu/rcd number expresses more than one; as, 
hooks^ foxes. 

FORMATION OF THE PLURAL. 

68. The plural is regularly formed by adding s or es to the 
singular. 

Bule 1. Nouns whose last sound will unite with that of s, 
take s only to form the plural; as, hook^ hooks ; boy, boys ; pen, 
pens. 

Bule 2. Nouns whose last sound will not unite with that of 
8, take es to form the plural ; as, box, boxes ; church, churches. 

How many penons, and what are thej ? What does the firat person denote? The 
second? The third? Is the third person ever used for the first or second? What is 
number ? How many nnmbexs hare nouns ? What does the stngnlar number exppees ? 
The plural? How is the plural regularly Ibrmed? What Is the mlefinr adding •! 
What Is the role Ibr adding m/ 
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REMARKS. 

69. — 1. Noanfi in eh soft, aA, m, <, x, or o aftor a consonant; take et !• 
form the plural, as inch^ inches ; Icuh, iMhea; Miu, Miaaes; genitcs, 
genitues; fox^ foxes; hero, heroes. Bat nouns in eh like h, and in o 
ftfber a vowel, take « ; as, monarehf monarchs ; folio, folios. Canto, grotto, 
Junto memento, octavo, portico, quarto, solo, two, tyro, and zero, take s 
only 

2. Nouns in y after a vowel take s to form the plural ; as, hoy, boys. 
Others change y final intot, and take es; as, Icidy, ladies. All propei 
names in y take s only ; as^ Henry, Henrys ; the Pompeys. 

8. Some nouns in^ fe, and ff, take s to form the plural ; aa, gtdf, 
g^fe; fife^ ffes; muff, muffs. Staff has staves, but its compounds take 
a ; as, flagstaff, flagstaff s. Others change / and fe final into v, and take 
es; 9R, VKjlf, wolves; "knife, hnives. 

4. Most compounds take s to form the plural ; as^ cupful, cnpfuls ; but 
when the principal word is put first, it takes the «; as, commandersAn- 
chief courts-martial. The following have both changed ; as, meti-servants, 
women-servants, knights-templars, 

5. Other parts of speech used as nouns, form the plural regularly ; as^ 
"The ands and ifs,'' "The yeas and nays,** "The ayes and noes," "The 
ins and outs," " By fives, tens, and twenties," But we say the bys and 
the whys. 

6. Letters and numeral figures take an apostrophe and s to denote the 
plural ; as, " Dot the €s and cross the fs," " Make your-f-^« and — *s in 
a line." " The 4'a and the 6*s." 

7. Some nouns have the plural variously formed ; as, 



Child 


children 


Tooth 


teeth 


Man 


men 


Foot 


feet 


Woman 


women 


Gooae 


geese 


Ox 


oxen 


Mouse 


mice 


8. Many foreign words retain their original plural : 


Alumnus 


alumni 


ElHpsis 


ellipses 


Amanuensis 




Emphasis 


emphases 


Analysis 
Antithesis 


analyses 
antitheses 


Ephemeris 
Erratum 


epnemerides 
errata 


Arcanum 


arcana 


Focus 


foci 


Axis 


axes 


Genus 


genera 
hypotheses 


Basis 


bases 


Hypothesis 


Beau 


beaux 


Ignis fatuuB 


ignes fatui 


Crisis 


crises 




laminsB 


Datum 


data 


Larva 


larvflB 


Desideratum 


desiderata 


Metamorphosis 


metamorphoses 


Disreaia 


dinreees 


Miasma 


miasmata 


SSfflavinm 


effluvia 


Monsieur 


BMflneara 
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Kebnla nebulfe 


Scoria 


sooriA 


OafflB oases 


Speculum 


specula 


Parenthesis parentheses Stimnlus 


stimuli 


Phasb phases 


Stratum 


strata 


Phenomenon phenomena Thesis 


theses 


Radius radii 


Vortex 


Tortices 


9. Some have an 


English and an original plural : 


Sinffular. 


JEngliah Plural 


Foreign PlurtU 


Apex 


apexes 


apices 


Appendix 


appendixes 


appendices 


Automaton 


automatons 


automata 


Bandit 


bandits 


banditti 


Calx 


calxes 


calces 


Cherub 


cherubs 


cherubim 


Criterion 


criterions 


criteria 


Dogma 


dogmas 


dogmatft 


Uncomium 


encomiums 


encomia 


Formula 


formulas 


formulas 


Fungus 


funguses 


fungi 


Gymnasium 
Medium 


symnasiums 


gymnasia 


mediums 


media 


Memorandum 


memorandums 


memoranda 


Momentum 


momentums 


momenta 


Scholium 


scholiums 


scholia 


Seraph 


seraphs 


seraphim 


Stamen 


stamens 


stamina 



10. Some noxms have two plurals of different mean- 
ing: 



Brother brothers (of the same family) 

Die dies^ (for coining) 

Genius geniuses (men of genius) 

Fish nshes (inoiTiduals) 

Index indexes (tables of contents) 

Pea peas (indiyiduals) 

Penny pennies (coins) 



brethren (of the same society) 

dice (for ^amin^]y 

genii (aerial spirits) 

fish (the species) i 

indices (algebraic signs) 

pease (the species) 

pence (the value) 



REMAIIKS. 

70. — 1. Some nouns are used only in the singular ; as, gold, pri<U^ 
nei08, goodness, optics, flour, milk : others only in the plural ; as, annals, 
ashes, bitters, clothes, goods, oats, morals, hose, scissors, shears^ nippers, 
tongs : some are alike in both numbers ; as^ deer, sheep, swine, vermin, 
apparatus, series, ten head of cattle. 

2. Brace, couple, pair, yoke, dozen, score, gross, htmdred, thousand, mil- 
lion, Ac, after adjectives of number, may be either singular or plural ', 
aa, a pair, a score, a million; two pair, six dosten, ten thousand. These 
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often take Ihe plural form ; as» " In pain and oouple$." **Bj teores and 
hundredi,* " Worth miUiatia." 

8. Foot and horse, meaning troops, are always plural ; eannon, ihot, 
tail, eavalryf and infantry^ either singular or plural People rarely haa 
(he plural form; as, ""Maaj peoples and nations." — Bev. 10: 11. 

4. In addressing letters to several of the same name, the title is gen- 
erally pluralized ; as, "The Misses Bell ;" "The Messrs. Kerr ;" or before 
different names; as, ** Messrs. Smith, Son, & Co.." But in colloquial 
style, the name is usually pluralized; as, "The Miss BeUsf* — "The two 
Mr. Kings:" unless before different names; as, "Misses Anna and Julia 
King;" "Messrs. Snow & Rice;" "Messrs. Pratt <& Co.** Before one 
name, the title is parsed with it : before seyeral names, it is parsed sepa- 
rately, as an adjective. 

EXERCISE. 

Write on your slate ten nouns in the singular ; ten in the 
plural. Write some that arre always singvla/r ; some that 
are always plural ; some that are alike in both numbers. 

What is the rule for joining Miss, Mrs., Mr. ; Misses and 
Messrs. a^ titles^ to proper names ? 

SpeU the plural of- — Inch, wish, house, fox. Miss, sex, hero, 
loaf, coach, day, money, key, valley, sky, bounty, study, potato, 
tomato, leaf, knife, staff, muff*, cuff, reef, safe, ox, book, globe, 
river, man, woman, foot, sea, ocean, Henry, Pompey, Boman, 
American, Bostonian. 

CASE. 

71. Case* is a modification to distinguisli the rela- 
tion of nouns and pronouns to other words. 

There are four coses : nominati/veyjpoasem/v^j c^edme^ 
and absolute. 

The normnoitwe case denotes the subject of a finite 
verb ; as, *' Birds fly." " Trees stand." « Be is." 

The possessive case denotes possession, origin, or de- 
sign ; as, " JohrHs pen." " "We use OiUat^s pens ;" i. e. 
" He origmated the pens." " Mr. Wilson sells ho^s 
hats ;" i. e. " Hats designed for boys." 



Whftt is c«0e? How many cases, and what are thoj? Wliat does the nomixuitiya 
laae denote ? The posseseive ? 

.* Case, PL eotiM, %hS^ an end, a dose;] The inflection ofnoims and prononnBi 
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The objectvoe case denotes the object of a verb or 
preposition; as, "I saw the Joy." "He knows me.^^ 
" You are with Aim." 

The dhaolute case is independent of any governing 
word ; as, " My son, give me thine heart." It is used 
before a participle, by an address, exclamation, pleonasm, 
ellipsis, and after the verbal noun lemg ; as, "The sv/n, 
approaching, the snow melts away." " CJuxaies, come to 
me." " Oh ! ih^foWy of sin." " Gad, a troop shall over- 
come him." — Oen. 49 : 19. " He will return next week ;" 
i. e. m next week. " They were sure of its being Z" 

NoTK — The DominatiTe^ objective, and absolute, of nonius being alike^ 
ore dbtingoiahed only by their relation to other words. 

POSSESSIVE FORMED. 

72. — 1. Nouns not ending in 5, form the possessive case, by 
taking the apostrophe and s; as, ^ JohrCs hat:" — ^^Men^s 
wisdom." 

2. Some singular nouns ending in the sound of s or z^ take 
the s ; others do not ; as, " Jameses hat :" " Mis^s shoes : " — 
" WeUs^s Grammar :" — ^^ For conscience' sake :" — "^ For good- 
ness' sake :" — ^' Jesus' feet : " — ^^ Moses' writing :" — " Perkins' 
Algebra." 

3. Plural nouns ending in s, take the apostrophe only ; as, 
" Boys^ books :" — " Ladies^ bonnets." 

REMARKS. 

78. — 1. The apostrophic « is not silent; and when its utterance would 
create hanhnem of sound, it should be omitted; as, **jDaviea* Al/;ebra;*' 
but not Daviess nor Mo9ei^$, If used, it must be sounded ; as^ fo^a 
{/oxiz); torches (torehiz), 

2. When the nouns are alike in both numbers, the apostrophe precedes 
the 8 in the singular, and follows it in the plural ; as, 9heep\ cheeps*. 

8. This sign (*«) used after characters, merely denotes plurality ; as, 
"The y*8, the x's, and 2*8." 

4. This sign ('«) is a contraction of ta or «; as, " JchaCa and Kitig\" 
anciently written Johnis, Kingis ; and sometimes Johnea^ Kingea. 
. _ » 

What does the obJectlTe case denote ? The absolute? How nsed? How do nonna 
not ending in «,fi>nn the poaaesaive? When ending in the sonndofaors? Flniala 
ending in a? la the i^MMbopbic a to be aoiinded in pronunciation ? 
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EXERCISE. 

Write short sentences illustrating aU the cases. Spell the 
possessive of — 

Man, men, John, king, boy, boys, day, days, Mary, Ellen, 
Ann James, Charles. Thus : — m-a-n-'-s=(wta/i'5). 

DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 

74. Declension is the inflection of a word by num- 
bers and cases. 





Singular, 


Plural. 


Singular. 


Plural 




Norn. 


man, 


men, 


hero. 


heroes. 


John, 


P08S. 


man's, 


men's^ 


hero's. 


heroes,' 


John's, 


Ob, 


man, 


men, 


hero. 


heroes, 


John, 


AU 


man; 


men. 


hero; 
EXERCISE 


heroes. 


John. (Tl.-Note.) 



Decline — Boy, girl, child, son, pen, book, lady, friend, king, 
queen, tyro, cargo, box, fox, church, coach, Jane, Anna, James. 

76. MODEL OF PARSING THE NOUN. 

William^ sister injures that child^s books. 

William is a noun, it is a name : proper, it is a particular 
name : masculine gender, it denotes a male : second person, it 
denotes the object addressed : singular number, it expresses 
but one ; and in the case absolute by an address, according to 
Kule IV. A noun or pronoun, not governed, is put in the 
case absolute. Decline the noun ( William). 

Sister is a noun, it is a name: common, it is a general 
name: feminine gender, it denotes a female : third person, it 
denotes the object spoken of : singular number, it expresses 
but one ; and in the nominative case, being the subject of the 
verb injures^ according to Rule 1. The subject of a finite* 
verb is put in the nominative case. Decline the noun {sister). 

ChikPs is a noun, it is a name : common, it is a general 
name : conmion gender, it denotes either sex : third person, it 
denotes the object spoken of: singular number, it expresses 

* lLfin4U Mrd ii om limited bf penon and nvmbdr. 
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but one ; and in the possessive case to show its relation to the 
noun books which it limits, according to Eule 3. A noun or 
pronoun limiting a noun, not in apposition, is put in the poch 
sessive case. 

Books is a noun, it is a name : common, it is a general 
name: neuter gender, it denotes things without sex: third 
person, it denotes the objects spoken of: plural number, it ex- 
presses more than one ; and in the objective case, being the ob- 
ject of the verb injures, according to Rule 9. The object of 
a transitive verb is put in the objective case. {Decline every 
noun you parse.) 

EXAMPLES FOR PARSING. 

Man labors. Men labor. Water flows. Waters 
flow. Kain descends. Kains descend. Snow falls. 
Snows fall. Jobn walks. Man's works decay. Men's 
labors cease. James's sister studies. Ann's voice trem- 
bles. Stephen's courage fails. 

Brutus kiUed Caesar. Alfred defeated the Danes. 
The dog pursued the fox. Children view the stars. 
Mary wrote a letter. Webster visited Europe. Jane 
saw uncle's friends. Martha's uncle bought the man's 
horse. 

John, Sarah returned. Peter, the bird flies. Bro- 
ther, Susan has a pen. The stm approaching, the snow 
melts away. Julia's father bought the man's farm. 

Komulus founded the city of Rome. Dcmid Boone 
settled in Kentucky. Napoleon Bonaparte took the 
city of Moscow. William Henry Harrison died on the 
third day of April, The falls of Niagara are in a river 
of the same name. The battle of Waterloo occurred 
in the month of June. The king's heart is in the hand 
of the Lord. The busy bee gathers honey from flowers. 

KoTEB. 8un is in the case absolute before a participle, Ride 4. Rome 
is in the objective case, being the object of the preposition *' ofi^ aceord- 
tng to Role 16. — Daniel Boone is parsed as one word. 
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&EMAB.K. 

IB. The pupil should now parse the nonss, in these ezereiaeB^ sevenl 
timee oyer, aocordiog to the plan shown in the Model of parting. Re- 
member that a single sentence fully parsed and well understood, will be of 
more real heneJU to the pupil, than whole pages run over in a carelesc^ 
indifferent manner. Pupils should never omit the rulea of ey^itax in 
parsing. They should parse some of the time separately and some in 
concert : parsing each word three times over, until parsing is quite fami 
liar. Frequent reviews will be of peculiar advantage. Bi^)eating in 
concert will give much interest to the exercise, and ^nder it more effica- 
cious. Where Teachers are furnished with redtation-rooms, parsing in 
concert will be very convenient This method will be found admirably 
calculated to give to the recitations that interest and vivadfy which are 
requisite to success in teaching. 



PEONOUNS. 



77. A Pronoun* is a word used instead of a noun ; 
as, " CflBsar loved Brutus : he loaded him with honors, 
and adopted hi/m as his son." 

The word represented by a pronoun, usually precedes it, aud is called 
its antecedent, 

CLASSIFICATION. 

78. Pronouns are of four classes : personal^ rdaime^ 
vnjterrogaime^ and definitive, 

I. A. personal pronowrv is one that has a form to de- 
note its person ; as, " Ztell you^ he or ^A^has t^." 

There are five: /of the first person; Thou or PJw* 
of the second person ; He^ She, and It, of the third per- 
son. Their plurals are We,- Ye or You,, and They. 

The simple pronouns are compounded by adding the word 



What is a pronoan P What is the anteoedent to a pronoim ? Of how many classes are 
pronoans? What ia a personal pronoun? How many personal pronouns, and which 
we they? Which are their plurals? How are the simple pronouns compounded? 

* Pronoufs \lMpro for» and fuwMfi^ name ;] For a noun or instead of a noon. 
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9df or sdve& to them. They are mysdf (oorself), thyself 
(yourself), himself^ herself^ and itself. Their plurals are oitr- 
selves, yourselves, and themselves. They are used in the no- 
minatiyc and objective cases, but not in the possessive. 

n. A relative pronown is one tliat relates to an ante- 
cedent and unites clauses ; as, " They are happy, who 
are good ;" i. e. far ihey^ or heccmse they are good. 

The relatives are who^ which, whoct^-that, and ob. 

Who is applied to persons, which to things and brutes f 
as. " The man who ; the thing which ; the fox which." 

What is a double relative, equivalent to thvrvg or 
things which; as, "He told what \thvn/g whicK\ he 
saw." 

The double relatives are whoever, whosoever, whomso- 
ever ; which£veT, whichsoever; what, whM&ver^ and 
wJiatsoever. 

That is a relative when it can be changed to who 
or which; as, "He that (who) came: the tree that 
(which) fell." 

As is a relative when it follows sv^h, ma/ny, or same ; 
as, "They are such as labor;" i. e. those who labor. 
(208.— 6.) 

ni. An imterrogaime pronmm is one used in asking 
a question ; as, " Who came ?" — " Which or whxxt was 
it?" 

The interrogatives are who, which, and what. 

Who, as an interrogative, is applied to persons : which and 
what to persons, things, and brutes. 

IV. A deJmitiA)e pronoun is one 4Jbat limits a noun 
understood; as, "Some scholars study, otJiers study 
not : the form&r receive praise, the latter censure." 

Which are they ? Which are their plurals ? How are they used ? What to a relativ* 
pronoun? Which are the relatlyee? How are who and uihtkh applied? Describe 
tehcO, Which are the double relatiyes ? When to that a relatiye ? When is as a re- 
]»«Mref What is an interrogative pronoun r Which are the Intenogatlyee? What Is t 
f^'^ltive pronoun f 
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The definitives are each^ eoery^ either^ neither ; tkisj 
tTuxt^ these J those^ former^ latter, Jirst, last; some, other, 
any, one, aU, such, ioth, sa/me, a/rvoth&r, none, few, and 
mcmy. 

REMARKS. 

79-1. Which, whichever, whichsoever, wJiat, whatever, and whaUoeveff 

are often used as definitive adjectives before the noun, with the relative 

omitted after it; as, "He has what money {that) hQ wants;" i e. €tll the 

•money that he wants. " Take whichever pattern (that) pleases you best" 

2. The relative is sometimes expressed ; as. " Whatsoever soul (it be) 
that eateth any manner of blood," etc Lev. 7 : 27. See Lev. 17 : 3, 8, 
10, IS. 

8. 27utt may be used as a pronoxm, an adjective, and a conjunction ; 
as^ "He that studies^ will improve." — "this is better than thaf* (is). — 
" Th€U book is mine." — ** Take care thctt every day be well employed" 

4. Whether, meaning which of the two, was formerly used as an inter- 
logative ; aa^ " Whether of them twain did the will of his father ?"—Jlfflrf. 
21 : 81. Which now takes its place. 

6. When a definitive is modified by an adverb, it is better to supply the 
noun, and parse the definitive as an adjective; as "8ofew (men) were 
there." 

MODIFICATIONS. 

80. Pronoxms have modifications of gender, person, 
number, and case. 

He, she, and it, Have a form to denote their gender ; but 
the other pronouns may be of any gender. 

Most of the personal pronouns denote the other properties 
by their form. The person and number of the relatives are 
ascertained chiefiy by the antecedent and the verb. Interrog- 
atives relate to their answer with which they agree : except 
when the speaker supposes a different answer from the onQ 
given ; as, " What lies there ?" Ans. " T^fo men asleep." 

REMARKS. 

81. — 1. We and our are often used for the singular ; as, ** We formerly 
thought differently, but have changed our mind." — Dr. Chalmers. 

WUdi an the definitiyes? What is said of which, wheU, Sk., as definitive ad^ 
tiTet f Ib the relatire ever eipreaeed ? How may Ihat he used 1 
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2. In the singular, thou is used in the graye stjle^ and you in the com- 
mon. In the plural, ye is used in the grave, and you in either style. 

3. As there is no pronoun of the common gender, third person singu- 
lar, he is commonly used when reference is made to hoth sexes; as^ **Se 
thtt hateth, dissembleth with hie lips^ and lajeth up deceit within him." 
—Prov. 26; 24. 

4. In our translation of the Bible, his is used for its; as, "The fruitr 
tree yielding fruit after hie kind, whose seed is in itself." — Ge^u 1 : 11 
See also Prav, 23 : 31, and 26 : 14. 

6. The pronoun It is used in a variety of ways : — 

1. It may represent a neuter noun, word, phrase, or clause ; as, "Take 
the book, and read itJ* " Boy is a noun, i^ is a name." '^ /< is his to renew 
the JiearV^ **It is known, that the earth is round" 

2. It may introduce a predicate of any gender, person, or number, 
without regard to these properties in itself; as, "/if is/." "It is we.** 

It is yoM." "7/ is he.** "It is tliey" In a question, it follows the 
verb ; as, " Who is it F** " What is it f ** " How is it with him ? " 

3. It often represents a eatue whose action or state is predicated ; as^ 
« It rains." "It snows." " It is cold." ''It is late." 

4. It is sometimes a mere expletive ; as, " Come, and trip it as you 
go." — Milton. 

6. Most of the possessive pronouns have two forms ; one being used 
before the noun expressed, the other when it is omitted, so as to repre- 
sent the noun used in like manner ; as, ** It is her book ; It is hers : It is 
Mary's book ; It is Mary's." — " My friends are thine, yours are mine, we 
are theirs, and they are ours." 

T. Mine and thine are sometimes used before a vowel or k, instead of 
my and thy, especially in the grave style ; as, " My son, give me thine 
heart, and let thine eyes observe my waya" — Prov. 23 : 26. 

8. Sis, hers, its, ours, yours, theirs, should never be written his*, her*s, 
its, out's, yowl's, their's. 

9. This and that have their plurals, these and those. Other definitives 
have only one form. JSJach, every, either, and neither, are always in the 
tliird person singular. Either and neither refer to two objects taken 
separately. Both refera to two objects taken together. Another is com- 
posed of an and other. None is used in either number. 

10. Each other and one another denote reciprocation ; as, " Thoso who 
love o9ie another, will not forget each other.** One and each are in appo- 
sition with the plural subject : another and other are in the objective. 
"They strike at each other;" i. e. each at the other. "They love one 
Another ;" I e. one the other. 

11. When the definitives limit a noun expressed, they are definitive 
adjectiVes ; as, " This boy bought thtU book." 
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82.— DECLENSION OF PRONOUNS. 

/, of any Gender^ First Person. 

Sing. iVbm. I, Plur. Nom, we, 

Fos$ my or mine, Poss. 

Obj. me, Obj. us, 

Abi I or me ; Abs. we. 

Thol'^ of any Gender^ Second Person, — Grave Style. 
Sing. Nom. thou, Plur. Nom, ye or you, 

Fo8S. thy or thine. Boss, your or yours, 

Ob], thee, 01^. you, 

Abs, thou ; Abs. ye or you. 

You, of any Gender^ Second Person, — Common Style. 

Sing. Nom. you, Plur. Nom. you, 

Poss. your or yours, Boss, your or yours 

Obj, you, Obj. you, 

-4^5. you; Abs. you. 

He, o/* ^^ Masculine Gender, Third Person. 
Sing. Nom. he, Plur. Nojn. they, 

Poss. his, Po5s. their or theirs, 

Obf, him, O^'. them, 

Abs. he; .A5s. they. 

She, of the Feminine Gender, Third Person. 

Sing. Nom. she, Plur. iVbm. they, 

Poss. her or hers, Poss. their or theirs, 

O^'. her, Olj. them, 

-4^5. she; Abs. they. 

It, o/* ^^e Neuter Gender, Third Person. 
Sing. Nom. it, Plur. iVbw. they, 

Poss. its, Po55. their or theirs, 

Obj. it, vO^*. them, 

Abs. it; ^55. they. 

Note. — /and m^ are both used in the case absolute ; aa^ **/ afraid I / 
miserable I ij hapless wretch I a man — a slave I" " Ah m*/" 
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83. Declension of Relatives and Inter&ooativss. 



Nom. 


Poss. 


Obj, 


Who, 


whose, 


whom. 


Whoever. 






W hosoever, 


whosesoever, 


whomsoever. 


Which, 


whose, 


which. 


That, 




that. 



KoTE. — Whose is used as the possessive of which; as "The garmenl 
whoM color b admired." — Wehiter, " A religion whose origin is divine.' 
— Blair, 

Whichever^ whichsoever, what, wJmiever, and whatsoever, are indeclina* 
ble. Thejr always represent two cases at the same time.* Whosesoevet 
is used only as a possessive ; as, " Whosesover sins ye retain, they are re- 
tained." — John 20 : 23. 

84. The Definitives One^ Other, and Another, are 
declined : 

Sing, Blur, Sing. Flur, Sing. only. 

Nom, One, ones, Other, others, Another, 

Pos5. one's, ones', other's, others', another's, 

Otj, one; one& other; others. another. 

exercise. 

Decline the pronoims ; thus : I, of any gender, first pereon, singular 
number ; nom. I, poss. my or mine, obj. me, abs. I or me ; plur. nom. we^ 
&C. Decline all the pronouns in concert several times over. 

Name the gender^ person^ number^ and case of- — 

I, thou, you, we, our, us, my, mine, our, me, they, ours, he, 
him, their, thine, she, hers, her, his, they, thee, its, them, it, 
your, ye, theirs. 

Write all the personal pronouns^ simple and compownd ; 
all the simple and double relatives ; the irUerrogatives^ and 
definitives ; and present them at recitation. 

Write short sentences^ using each of the pronouns ; thus : 
I saw him. He has gone. You may go. Who is he ? Which 



* Some grammarians snbstitate the two equivalent words, thing whichf and perse 
ttiem instead of the original word representing them. This is an error. It is parsing 
tli«ir own lanjrtiage, and not the author's. They are correctly pawed as performing the 
offlcf ^^w« M>m1nAtlvee. or two ot^Jectives. or hoth ^ noTnlnnffvii and an objective. 
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do you want? These are the ones. Whoever studies, will 
improve. 

MODEL OF PARSING. 

/, John, who saw him^ believe what he says. 

/is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun: personal, it 
has a form to denote its person : -masculine gender, first person, 
and singular number, to agree with its antecedent John* to 
which it relates, according to Kule 6. Pronouns agree with 
their substantives f in gender, person, and number. I is in 
the nominative case, being the subject of the verb believe, ac- 
cording to Rule 1. The subject of a finite verb is put in the 
nominative case. 

John is a noun, it is a name : proper, it is a particular 
'name : masculine gender, it denotes a male : first person, it 
denotes the speaker : singular number, it expresses but one ; 
and in the nominative case, being in apposition with I which 
it limits, according to Rule 2. A noun or pronoun limiting 
another, in apposition, is put in the same case. 

WhoX is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun: rela- 
tive, it relates to an antecedent and unites clauses : mascu- 
line gender, first person, and singular number, to agree with 
its antecedent / to which it relates, according to Rule 6. 
Pronouns agree with their substantives in gender, person, and 
number. Who is in the nominative case, being the subject 
of the verb saw, according to Rule 1. The subject of a finite 
verb is put in the nominative case. 

Him is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun : personal, 
it has a form to denote its person : masculine gender, third 
person, and singular number, to agree with its antecedent un 
derstood, to which it relates, according to Rule 6. {Repeat 
the rule.) Him is in the objective case, being the object of 
the verb saw, according to Rule 9. The object of a transitive 
verb is put in the objective case. 

• The antecedent to a personal pronoun Is often placed after it 

t A. ivib8tamti^€ is a noun or pronoon ; or any word, phrase, or clause used as a noVQ. 

t Who stands for John, but relates directly to T 
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WTuU is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun : double 
relative, it is equivalent to thing which : neuter gender, third 
person, and singular number, to agree with thing which for 
which it stands, according to Rule 6. {Repeat the rv2e.) 
What supplies two cases, being the object of the verbs believe 
and says, according to Rule 7. Double relatives always 
supply two cases. 

Who came ? Ans. — John (came). 

Who is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun : interrog- 
ative, it is used in asking a question : masculine gender, third 
person, and singular number, to agree with its answer John 
to which it relates, according to Rule 6. {It^)eat the ride,) 
Who is in the nominative case, being the subject of the verb 
came, according to Rule 1. (Repeat the rtUe.) 

Note. — ^DefinitiyeB are parsed precisely like other pronoims of the 
third person. They limit the nowi understood f(yr which they stand. 

EXAMPLES FOR PARSING. 

At Resent, jpa/rse the nowns amd jprcnov/ns, 
I, James, saw my micle at his house. I* besought 
my friend to give his advice. He blames me, and I 
blame you. They saw us. We respect our friends. 
Thy friend esteems thee. He knew its faults. They 
beheld him. Thou, God, seest me. 

The boy* who studies, will learn. The gentleman 
who visited us, has gone to New-York. He is the 
man* whom* I saw. The orator whom we heard, was 
eloquent. The rose* which we saw, is fading. Thie^ 
is the tree which produces no fruit. It is such'' as' we 
have. Much as man desires, a little will answer. A 
little will answer for the much which man desires. 

He told what* he saw. I believe what he says. He 
has what he wants. Whatever*" purifies the heart, for- 
tifies it. Whoever' ^ runs may read. Whoever studies 
will learn. The Lord chastens whomsoever he loves. 
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He chastens him whom he loves. The fruit is such ae 
you desired. These" books are mine" : those are yours. 
These are the ones. No one can tell what others may 
do. Her piety gained the esteem of all who knew her. 
He will do what** is proper. From what*' is recorded 
he appears to have been a man of violence. 

85. Ezplanahoms. — 1. Fronouns often relate to antecedents nndeiv 
stood ; L e. not expressed. 2. Boif is the sabject of mil learn, and who 
the sabject of studies, 8. See Rule 10. 4 Whom is the object of sato, 
6. Rose is the subject of is fading ; and which is the object of saw. 6^ 
This represents tree understood ; it is parsed thus : This is a pronoun, 
<&c. : definitive, it limits a noun understood : neuter gen., third per., and 
sing, num., to agree with the noun understood for which it stands ; <&c, 
Y. 8-uch is a definitive pro., nominatiYe after is. 8. ^« is a relative, the 
object of have. 9. What is a double relative, the object of told and saw. 
10. Whatever supplies two cases, being the subject of the verbs purifies 
and fortifies. 11. Whoever is equivalent to he who, or the person who, 
and is the subject of runs and may read. 12. A definitive limiting a 
noun expressed, is an adjective. 13. Mine is in the possessive case, to 
show its relation to the noun books omitted. 14. What supplies two 
caseS) being the object of will do, and the subject of is. 16. What is the 
object of the preposition /roTW, and the subject of t« recorded. 
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86. An Adjective* is a word added to a noun or pro- 
Qomi; as, '^ These persons are the great ones of ths 
world." "Ton i^c> are y^nm^." 

CLASSIFICATION. 

87. All adjectives are divided into two general 
classes : AWnimtvoe and dejmitive. 

I. An att/nbuUve adjective is one that expresses 
quality, kind, or condition ; as, Oood^ wise^ gratefvl ; 

What is an a^Jeetlte ? Of how many classes ? What is an attribntlTe a^eetlve f 



♦ Adjective Is from tho Latin adjectun, which signifies added to. 
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French^ Oredom^ soutKemy dmi/y. "The cloth is wet!*^ 
" Tou are cold^^ 

n. A dejmitwe adjective is one that only defines or 
limits the meaning; as, one, two; first, second, third; 
a, cm, the; each, every, either, neither; this, that, these, 
those, former, latter, fi/rst, last; some, other, a/ny, one, 
eU, such, hoth, same, another, no, ma/ny, few, rrmch, 
more, mjost, which^ and what. 

NoiK. — ^Manj of these definitiyes are sometimes adjectivesi and some- 
times pronoxms : hence, some have called them adjective pronouns. They 
are never both at the same time. When they limit nouns expressed, 
they are definitive adjectives; but when employed as a substitute for a 
word or phrase, they are definitive pronouns; and in this work they are 
so treated. 

SUB-OLASSIFIOATION'. 

88. The two general classes of adjectives include those 
sometimes called jprqper, participial, interrogative, and ww- 
meral, 

1. A proper adjective is one derived from a proper name ; 
as, Roman, American, English. 

2. -A participial adjective is one that has the form of a 
participle; as, ^^ The Jlotmng stream:" "A broken twig:" 
" A wilted leaf." 

3. An interrogative adjective is one used in asking a ques- 
tion ; as, " Whctt book have you 1 " " Which man was it ? " 

4. JNumeral adjectives are those that express number ; as, 
One, six, ten. 

89. They are of three classes : cardinal, ordinal, and mul- 
tiplicative. 

1. Cardinals denote how many of a number; as, One, 
two. Jive, ten, 

2. Ordinals denote which one of a number ; as, First, 
second, Jifth, tenth. 

What la a definitlye adjective ? Bepeat the deflnitiyea. Wliat is a proper a4]ectiT0 f 
A. participial a4)ectiveP An interrogative? What are numeral adjoctiyes? Of how 
KianyclaasesarantiineraU? What do eardinala denote ? Ordinals? 
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3. Multiplicatives denote how many fold ; as, Single of 
dUme^ dovhle or twofold^ triple or threefold^ quintuple ox five- 
fold^ octuple or eightfold, 

90. The Definitives^ used as pronouns, and those sometimes 
called Articles^ are of- three classes: distributive^ definite^ 
and indefinite, 

1. Distributives refer to each of a number taken separate- 
ly ; as, Each^ every ^ either^ and neither, 

2. Definites refer to some particular object ; as, The^ this 
that^ these, those, former, latter, first, and last, 

3. Indefinites refer to no particular object ; as. A, an, any^ 
some, other, one, aU, such, another, no, many, few, etc. 
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91. A or AIT, and the, by some grammarians, are 
called ARTICLES. ^ or fl^ is indefinite : the is definite. 

A is used before a consonant sound, and an before a vowel 
sound ; as, a tree, a unit, a eulogy, a ewe, many a one ; an 
age, an art, an end, an ounce, an urn, an hour, 

A or an is the Saxon word ane or an,* meaning oTie, 

A or an relates to the singular only : the, to either number 

REMARKS. 

1. These definitives Bometimes modify adjectives or adverbs^ by which 
they are used adverbially; aa» "To mark the degree the more strongli/f and 
to define it the more precisely." — Zototh, "The m^yre I examine it» the 
better I like it: I like this the beet of any." " A few men help a little,^ 

What do multipIicatiTfis denote ? Distributives ? Definites ? Indefinites ? What 
are a or afi^and t^ sometimes calied? Which is indefinite? Wliich is definite? 
How axe a and an used ? What is a or an hj derivation ? To what does a or an re- 
late? To what does the relate? When a or an and thA modify adJectiveB or ad verbal 
how are they used ? 

* " Before the Ck)nqTiest, an was used in oompatntion or namberiDgp«-an, twa, thre<\ 
one, two, three, &c ; and the n was used before articulations, as well as before vowelt, 
An therefore is the original English ai^oetjre or ordinal number on^.'^^-^Ifoah Waiter, 
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Pat io, only, very, but, eta, in place of a, iv this last eentenoe, and try 
the sense. Thus : Very few men help but little : So feuh-'only little. 

2. Adjectives of all classes being used in the same w&j, their classifi 
cation is of but little importance : hence, as the two general classes in- 
clude all the others, ihey only, in most cases^ need be mentioned in 
parsing. 

MODIFICATIONS. 

92. Adjectives have modifications of conupwrison. 

CorryparUon is a modification of the adjective to ex- 
press its sense in dififerent degrees ; as, vyise^ wiser ^ wisest. 

There are three degrees of comparison: thejpm^^, 
com^wroibwe^ and sv^erlative. 

The positive degree is expressed by the adjective in its 
simple form ; as, "Gold is hecm/P " He is wise^^ 

The corrvpa/raii/oe degree is the higher of two contrast- 
ed ; as, " Gold is heavier than silver." " He is wiser 
than his teachers." 

"The swperlalme degree is the highest of all con- 
trasted ; as, " Platinum is the heamest of the metals." 
" He .was the vdsest of the Greeks." 

REMARKS. 

93. — 1. A quality tdaj have different degrees in the same object^ or 
in different objects; as^ ''Milton is richer now, than he was last year: he 
is now the richest he ever has been."—*' Mary is taUer than Jane; or the 
tallest of her sisters." 

2. Adjectives whose signification does not admit of different degrees^ 
are not compared ; as, tvoo, fourth, American, round, square, eastern, each, 
those, some, the, horizontal, chief, extreme. Almighty, all-wise. But many 
adjectives denoting invariable qualities are often compared by the best 
writers ; as, "The most perfect society." — E. Everett " The most perfect 
of the senses." — Addison, " Knowledge more perfect hereafter ;" i e., 
knowledge nearer to perfection, — G, Simmons. Of this class are just, 
perfect, honest, upright, complete, regular, accurate, correct, etc 

RULES FOR OOMPARISOK 
94. Rule 1. Adjectives are regularly compared by adding 

What modifications have a^jectiyes ? What is oompaiisonf How many degre«fl of 
eomparisonhaye adjectiyes? What is thd poeitiye degree ? The oomparatlvef The 
saperlatiye 7 How are adjectiyes regularly compared P 
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er and est to the positive ; as, great^ greater^ greatest ; wise 
unser, vnsest ; hot^ hotter^ hottest. See rules for spelling 
(42.) 

Kule 2. Adjectives are also compared by prefixing rnore 
and most^ or less and least to them ; as, loise^ more tvise, most 
taise ; lofty ^ m>ore lofty, most lofty ; taise^ less toise, least tvise. 

REMARKS. 

95. — 1. ^r and est are contractions of more and most ; as^ wise, tewer, 
toiaest ; L e., wise more, vise most 

2, Less nsuallj denotes the lotoer, and least the lowest degree of compar- 
ison ; as, wise, less wise, least wise ; able, less able, least able, 

3. Monosyllables, and dissyllables in y or le, admit of the regular com- 
parison; as^ white, whiter, whitest; happy, happier, happiest; noble, 
nobler, noblest. Tender, narrow, common, profound, etc., are often com- 
pared by er and est. These and other adjectives may be compared by 
means of the adverbs. Adverbs, thus used, are parsed as parts of the 
adjective ; as, " More wise" 

4 The three degrees mentioned are the only ones noticed in pardng. 
There are, however, an infinite variety of degrees in whidi qualities may 
exist in nature. The nicer shades of quality are expressed by the aid of 
various modifying words and phrases; as^ rather, somewhat, slightly, a 
little, very little, so, too, very, much, far, greatly, highly, extremely, exceed- 
ingly, by far ^ in a high degree. 

5. A diminution of quality is denoted by annexing ish; as, white, 
whitish ; black, blackish, 

6. Gpod, had, little, mtich, etc., are irregular in compari- 
son; as, 

Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 

Good better best 

Bad, ill, or evil worse worst 

Little less least 

Much or many more most 

Late later or latter latest or last 

Near nearer nearest or next 

How else are a4jectiyes compared? Of what are ^r and^stcontraotlonB? Wbat do 
iees and least denote ? What words admit of the regular comparison ? How may these 
and other ac^ectiyeB be compared P How are adverba, thus naed, parsed ? How are th« 
various shades of quality espressed ? How is a diminution of quality expressed ? How 
are good, bad^ &o., compared ? 
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Far farther farthest 

Forth (obsolete) further farthest 

Fore former foremost or first 

Old older or elder oldest or eldest 

T. Mr^t and Uut do not always require three or more objects to b« 
m contrast 

Superior^ inferioTy exterior, interior, Ac., from Latin comparatiyesp 
are nsed to express comparison in English ; bnt they have not the form 
nor construction of English comparatiyes. 

8. The comparative degree is usually followed by Than^ and the tu- 
perlative by Of; as, "Platinum is heavier than gold: It is the heaviest oj 
the metalSb" 

9. Some adjectives form the superlative by annexing moit ; as, inner, 
innermost, or inmost, from in ; upper, uppermost, or upmost, from up ; 
nether, nethermost ; outer, outmost, or utmost, from out ; hinder, hinder' 
most, or hindmost, from hind. 

10. Nouns are often used as adjectives; as, **Kgold watch:" "An 
iron fence :" " Meadow ground:" and adjectives are often used as noims ; 
as, "The rich should associate with the vnse and goodJ^ "Tha future 
will resemble the past" — Webster. For terCs sake; for ttoentt^s sake. 
By twos, by tens, and by fifties. Jloo and ttoo are four. Five is an odd 
number. Three twos are six. Twelve is equal to three fowrs. Three 
fourths is a fraction. When they denote persons, they are usually 
plural 

11. Several adjectives often relate to the same noun ; as^ ** Broad deep 
rivers float long heavy rafts." When one adjective limits another, the 
two should be parsed as a compound ; as^ south-sea dream ; darh blue 
silk ; deep sea green sash ; a light bluish green tint ; red hot iron plate. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Compare — Great, large, wide, hot, cold, warm, noble, 
able, lofty, dry, happy, narrow, profound, bountiful, benevolent, 
wise, industrious, cheering, discriminating, careless, deep, 
broad, long, fruitful, beautiful, sweet, fragrant. 

2. Write short sentences^ using each of the preceding 
adjectives. Thus : The apple is sweet. He is a great man. 

3. Write on your slaZe to he read a;t redta^tion^ thirty 
attribtdive adjectives, aTtd thirty definitive adjectives. 

'What ufliially follow the oompfKratiTe and snperlatiTe degrees ? Are noons evex 
laed as adjectives, and a(^ectives as nouns ? To what do several adjectives often relate 
Sffh&a one adjective limits another, how ar^ they parsed ? 
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4. Sow mant/ kinds of apples can you name? Of 
horses 1 

MODEL OF PARSING. 
The young man owns this book. 

The is an adjective, a word added to a noun or pronoun: 
definitive, it defines or limits the meaning ; and relates to the 
noun man, according to Rule 5. Adjectives limit nouns, 
pronouns, phrases, or clauses. 

Young is an adjective, a word added to a noun or pronoun : 
attributive, it expresses quality or kind : positive young, com- 
parative younger, superlative youngest : it is in the positive 
degree, it is used in its simple form ; and relates to the noun 
m^n, according to Rule 5. {Repeat the rule). 

This is an adjective, a word added to a noun or pronoun : 
definitive, it defines or limits the meaning ; and relates to the 
noun hook, according to Rule 5. (Repeat the rule). 

EXAMPLES rOR PARSING. 

This* excellent' little* boy respects all other good 
boys. Good Btudious girls like fine nevr books. A* 
serene* mind makes a cheerful comitenance. That® dis- 
tinguished' Eoman' general conquered several Grecian 
generals. This site commands an extensive view of the* 
surrounding* country. Wisdom is better^ than rubies.* 
Platinum is heavier than gold : it^ is the heaviest' of 
the metals. Truth is more wonderful than fiction. 
The best' and wisest* men are sometimes'" in fault. 
Eacb flying soldier sought some secure hiding-place. 
Large deep rivers float long heavy rafts. Pope con- 
strains his mind to his own*' rules of composition. The 
style of Dry den is capricious and varied: that" of 
Pope is cautious*' and uniform.*^ They follow an 
adventurer whom they fear : we serve a monarch whom 
we love. 

Explanations. 1 — ^Adjectiyes^ each relating to hoy, 2 — ^Adjectives, 
each relating to mir^ 8 — ^Adjectives, each relating to general. 4 — 
didjectiYes, each relating to country. 6 — ^An adjectivei relating to tot> 
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iom, 6— Nominative to are miderstood. 'JT— /< relates to platinmn, 
8 — Heaviest (metal) : vnetal imdentood. 9 — Adjectiyes^ relating to men, 
10 — ^An adverb. 11 — Own is a definitive adjective, relating to rules, 
12 — ^A definitive pronoun, nominative to t«. 18 — Adjectives^ relating to 
that 
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96. A verb* is a word that signifies to he or to do ; as, 
lam, I TvlCj I (mb ruled : I walTc, thou woUhest, he wdlka. 
That of which the hei/ng or action is expressed, is called 
the subject. 

This being or action denoted bj the verb, may be declared ; ts; I walk, 
I do walk, I can walk; or inquired for; as^ Does he walkf Can he 
walk t Or it may be expressed in the form of a command ; as, Walk 
thou, 060^ me ; or in a general mannei* ; as. To walk, to tee; or it maj 
be assumed ; as, "She lives, loving all, and loved by aU.'' 

CLASSIFICATION. 

97. Yerbs, in relation to the subject, are of three 
classes : neuter , active^ and passi/ve. 

A neuter verb is one that expresses a state of being; 
as, " I am."—'' Thou aHP—'' He atamdaP 

An OjCtvoe verb is one that expresses action ; as, " I 
w?aZ*."— "Thou seestP—'' He Ztwe*." 

Apasswe verb is one that represents its subject as 
acted upon ; as, " I am tomghtP — " He is struck. " — 
" Caesar was'Mlled by Brutus." 

98. Verbs, in relation to the object, are of two 
classes : transiti/ve and i/tvt/ra/nsitwe. 

A trwnsitive verb is one that has an object after it; 

What Is a verb ? What is the Bulijeot of a yorb ? Yerbs, In relation to the subject, 
■re of how many classes? What is a nenter verb f An active verb ? Apassiye verb? 
Verbs^ in relation to the object, are of how many classes ? What is a transitive verb? 

• Verb is fo^m the Latin verbum^ which signifies a word. The verb is so called be- 
•aiue it is the most important word in a sentence. 
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as, "I own a fium." — "He his a book." — "Brutufl 
hilled Caesar." 

An intromsitwe verb is one that has no object after 
it ; as, " I am:^—'' You walhP—'' He dee^aP 

99. Verbs, in form, are of two classes : reguLa/r and 
vrreguLwr. 

A reffula/r verb is one that forms its past tense and 
perfect participle by taking ed ; as. Learn, leamed, 
learning, lea/med ; love, loved, loving, loved. See rules 
for spelling (43.) 

An i/rregvlar verb is one that does not form its past 
tense and perfect participle by taking ed; as. Am, was, 
being, been / see, saw, seeing, seen. (104. 106.) 

REAIARKS. 
A verb is transitive when it has an object expressed or clearly implied : 
when it has no such object, it is intransitive. A verb that is neuter, may- 
be ti'ansitive ; as, " The boy resembles his father," " He oions a farm in 
Iowa." " You retain the deed." " I have a book." And a verb that is 
active, may be intransitive ; as, He waf.kSj nmSy jumps, plays, Ac 

MODIFICATIONS. 

100. Yerbs have modifications of voice^ mode^ tense, 
person, and number . 

VOICE. 

101. Voice is a modification of the verb to show the 
relation of its subject to the action expressed. 

An active-transitive verb may have two voices ; 
acime suidpasswe. 

The active voice represents the subject as acting ; as, 
" John strikes the dog." 

The passwe voice represents the subject as acted 
upon ; as, " The dog is struck by John." 

X . . ^ 

What is an intransitivs verb ? Verbs, in fonn, are of how many classea ? What is a 
j-egolar verb ? An irregular verb ? What modifications havo verbs ? What is voiee ? 
How many voices are there ? What does the aoti vo voice represent ? The passive ? 
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BKMAKK8. 

1. The actiye and paBdye yoioee are merely two ibrms of the mdm 
yerb : both ezpreae action. In the former, the subject acts ; in the latter, 
it is acted upon. In the cietive, the agent is the subject; in ihepiunve, 
it becomes the object of the preposition 5y. In the actiye, the object maj 
be omitted ; in the paauye, the agent miff be omitted. This is often yery 
eonyenient when one or the other is unknown, or wished to be kept 
secret; as, " James reads.** " The horse m stolen,** 

2. An intransitiye yerb with a preposition after it» may become pa«iye, 
taking the object of the preposition for its subject ; as, (actiye), " They 
laughed at him : " (passiye), '^ He wu laughed at.'* 

8. Some yerbs, not usually transitiye, may goyem an object of kindred 
signification ; or they may become passiye, taking the same object for a 
subject ; aa^ (actiye), '* He rtme a race : ** (passiye), " A race is run by 
him." 

MODES. 

102. Modes* are modifications of the verb to distin- 
guish its various uses. 

There are six modes : the imdicaitme^ poi^rvtialy svb- 
jwnctive^ imperatme^ im^fmitvve^ ajid ^arUc^nal. 

1. The mdicati^e mode expresses a declaration ; as, 
"They walk:'— ''You read.''—'' I am, thon oHj he is." 

2. The jpotenMal mode expresses a thing as possible 
or necessary ; as, " He may walk.'' — " You wAist read." 

NoTK. — ^These two modes are also used to inquire; as^ "Does he 
walkr* " Can he readf* These forms moi*e properly might be called 
the interrogative mode; used in asking a question. The mode would 
then, in name, correspond to the interrogative sentence. 

3. The subjimctwe mode expresses a condition, mo- 
tive, or supposition ; as, " K he st/udyy hie will improve." 
" Were I Brutus and Brutus Antony." 

4. The imperaitme mode expresses a command, desire, 
entreaty, or permission ; as, " Ohey me." — " Ta^ry 
awhile." — " Oo in peace." 

What are modes ? How many modes are there ? Whai does the indloattye mode 
expreast The potential? For wfaatare these two modes also use 1? Will 70a deecrHM 
Hie sal^anetiye mode ? The Imperative ? 

* Mode, [L. mod/u*^ measure, form, mettiod, manner.] A form of the yerb. 
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5. The vnjvrM/oe mode is not limited by person and 
nmnber ; as " To "be; To wdlh ; To read; To love.^^ 

6. l!hQ pa/rUeypial mode is used to assume the attri- 
biite ; as, " She lives, loving all, and loved by all." — 
" He having been a(ppoyni>ed^ will take the command." 

REMARKS. 

103. — 1. The indioatlTe, potential, and imperative modea^ are used in 
principal pi :> positions. They may also be used in subordinate propo- 
sitions. 

2. — ^The potential mode has for its signs may^ can, must ; migM^ ooidd, 
vmUdf and should. This mode is properly a part of the indicative. 

8. The subjunctive mode is used only in dependent clauses^ introduced 
by a subordinate conjunction ; as, i/j though, unless, except, whether, lest, 
that, provided, This mode, in its distinctive form, is now but little used. 
There is a strong tendency to lay it aside, and to use the indicative and 
potential in its stead. Indeed, the indicative form, "If he goes,^-^OT " H 
he shall go ;"—ot the potential form, "If he should go," is now almost 
always preferred to the subjunctive form, " If he go, he will succeed." 
But most grammarians prefer to consider this last form elliptical, and 
supply shall or should If this is to be done, the subjunctive mode, as 
such, has no real existence. The indic&tive and potential modes, in all 
their tenses, may be used in a dependent clause ; but does this constitute 
them a subjunctive mode ? If so, in what mode are the verbs in the 
following expressions ? " He is the man tohom you saw" " You ascer- 
tained who he was." "I know thcU he is the man." " The trees will 
bend, wheti the wind blows." " He will go, w?ien he is ready." ** Who 
knows by whom the letter may have been written i" "Do you know, who 
he can bet" "Teach me what is truth, and what is error." In a direct 
quotation, the imperative is also subjoined : as, " God said. Let there be 
light." 

4. The imperative mode has for its subject thou, ye, or you, expressed 
or understood. 

In using the imperative mode, superiors command or permit ; equals 
entreat or exhort ; and inferiors desire or supplicate , as, 1. " Jiise, take 
up thy bed, and walk." — John 6:8. ** Go in peace." — Luke 8 : 48. 
2. " Let love be without dissimulation : abhor that which is evil : aleave 
to that which is good." — Eom. 12 : 9. 3, " Give us this day our daily 
bread? " — Mat. 6:11. Superiors sometimes entreat ; and both superion 
and equals advise. 

Will yon dMorib« the infinitive mode ? The partidpial mode ? 
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5. The infinitive mode generally has the preposition to before rt, 
used as a part of the yerb. It is a part of the rerb, because it gires it 
mode. It is a preposition, because it connects it to the word which it 
limits^ or on wliich it depends. (198.— 6.) 

6. The infinitiye and the participle are used in abridged proposition^' 
or 1o limit those not abridged. (181.) 

PABTIOIPIAL MODE OR PARTICIPLE. 

104. A Pa/rUcvple is a mode of the verb used to as- 
sume the attribute. It is regularly formed by adding 
mg or ed to the verb; as, leavn, lea/rnmg^ lewmed ; 
love, loving^ loved. See rules for spelling (43.) (154.) 

Every verb has two participles — imperfect and perfect ; 
either of which may be simple or compound ; as, 

Imperfect. Perfect. 

Active i ^^^^^^ — loving having loved 

I Progressive — ^loving having been loving 

Passive — ^being loved loved, having been loved 

The imfpefffect participle expresses a thing as not 
completed ; as, seemg^ heing seen. 

The perfect pwrticifple expresses a thing as com- 
pleted ; as, aeen^ hamng seen, having been seeuj ham/ng 
been seeing. 

REMARKS. 

105. 1. — ^Participles often become adjectives, and are used before the 
nonn to express quality or kind; as, ** A lying rogue;" "The tetting 
sun f " A broken reed ;" " The prostrated tower." 

2. — Participles, like other modes^ express being or etction) and like 
them, are transitive or intransitive^ active or passive, 

Z.'^Of the six different forms of the participle, all are used as verbs; 
and each is used to assume the attribute expressed : all except the simple 
participle in ed, may be used as nouns : the two simple only, as adjectives ; 
and the one in ing^ very seldom as a preposition. When used as noung^ 
they may be in the nominative and objective cases, but not in the pos- 
■essiye. They may aljo retain the government and adjuncts of verbs; 
as, " An apology may be due for his not having still more liberally trans- 

"What is a parttdple ? How Is the participle regularly formed ? How many particl* 
pies has eyary verb ? What does the Imperfeet participle ezpraas ? The perfect ? 
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femd to his pagee^ the chaaie Bimplicity of the sftcred writing^'' — W, R 
McQvffey, When the simple participle in iing becomes a noun, if ^ 
precedes^ of must follow it ; aa^ "I saw him at thfi rising of the sun." 

TENSES. . 

106. Ta7we«* are modificationB of the verb to distin- 
guish. time. 

There are six tenses : Xho^ present^ past^ future^ preseirU 
peTfect J past perfect^ and futwre perfect. 

The present tense denotes present time; as, "I 
t/rernbley — *' He is coming.^^ 

Th^past tense denotes past time indefinite ; as, " God 
scdd^ Let there be light ; and there was light." 

The futwre tense denotes future time indefinite ; as, 
" I wiU come unto you, and your hearts shaU rejoice.^^ 

The present perfect tense denotes time completed at 
the present ; as, " We ha^e moiirned unto you, and ye 
ha/ve not weptP 

The past perfect tense denotes time completed at a 
past time; as, "I had seen him at that time." — "It 
had heen good for that man, if he had not heen hom?^ 

The futwre perfect tense denotes time completed at a 
future time; as, "/ shxjill ha/oe dmed at twelve 
o'clock." — "When our bodies shdlZ home heen crumbled 
into dust, and my name shall have heen forgotten^ even 
tiiien will your name appear as the star of morning." 

REMARKS. 

107. 1. — ^Past events (by animated narration), cnstomary acts^ immuU^ 
ble timths^ and authors long dead whose writings remain, are often spoken 
of by using the present tenee; as, "CeBsar leaves Gaul, crosses the 

What are tenses? How many tenaes are there? What does the i»reeent tense de> 
bote? The past? Theftitnie? The preeent perfect? The past peifeot? Tfaeftitofc 
perfect? 

« Tense, {L. Undot to stretch;] A stretching, extending, or Taiiilton of the TCit) to 
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Bubicon, and enters Rome in tiiumph." "She vieiU ub often." "Vice 
produces miaepy." " Seneca reasons welL" 

2. After relatives, and such words as when^ whUe, if, before, after, tiU^ 
and (M soon as, the present tense refers to future time ; as^ "He will kill 
every one whom he meets," " Whoever goes, will succeed." " You may 
go, when the cars arrive,** " If he goes to-morrow, I will accompany him." 

8. The past tense, in such expressions as " I wrote this morning " — 
^*this week" — ** this year," Ac, has reference to that portion of the time, 
when speaking, entirely past Were is sometimes used for would be or 
should be; as, "A cymbal's sound were better." — Prior, " It were long, 
too long to tell." — Cowper. 

4. The present perfect tense may represent an act as extending through 
a long or a short space of time, if tiie time in which it took place, ex- 
tends to the present ; as^ "It has been a custom from the days of the 
Apostles." " I have seen him within five minutes." 

5. The subjunctive mode has only Represent and past tenses as a distinct 
form ; but has all the tenses in sense. The present is used only when refer- 
ence is had to future time. (108.-4.) 

6» The potenticU mode has four tenses: the imperative has the 
present only. 

7. The infinitive mode has the present and present perfect tenses. The 
present infinitive and the imperfect participle express the being or action 
as tmfinished at any time ; aa^ He is — ^was — or will be obliged — to write. 
I see him writing, I saw him toriting. I shall see him writing. The 
perfect participle may correspond in time to any of the perfect tenses. 

PERSON AND NUMBER. 

108. The person and rnimber of a verb are inodifica- 
tionB to agree with its nominative. 

Verbs have three persons and two numbers ; as, 
[smgvla/r^ I love, thon lovest, he loves : {pVu/roU^ we 
love, you love, they love. 

REMARKS. 

1. The subject of the verb, in the first person, is always /or we: in 
the second, thou, ye, or you : in the third, a noun or pronoun of the third 
person, or some letter, character, word, phrase, or clause, used as a noun. 

% The persorud endings, in the grave style, are st or est, of the second 
person singular ; and s, es, or eth, of the third : in the common style, s oi 
ts, of the third. 

What are the person md nnmbor of a verb ? How many persons and nTunben bare 
rtrba? 
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8. Be and wtght^ and the atudliariea^ are irreg^ar in their infleotionfl. 
Need and dare^ in a negative clause, are often used in the aingnlar with- 
out inflection; as, "The reader neediyot be told.'' — Foley. "He dare 
not go." 

4. The indieative and potential^ when nsed for the tuhjunctive, retain 
their inflections. 

6. The imperative^ being a command, has usually only the second per- 
son; as, " Walk thou.'* " Let us walk." Kfiret and a third person of this 
mode are sometimes used by the poets, to express a desire or wish; as, 
" Turn toe to survey."— G^o/c&mt^A. ** With virtue he toe armed.'* **Fall 
he that must" — Pope. "Laugh those that can: toeep those that may." — 
Scott. The following, in this mode, express a desire or wish ; as " Thy 
kingdom come." " McUlowed be thy sacred name." ** Peace be with 
yon."— "-B« it enacted."— "So be it" 

6. The infinitive and the participle are both infinitives, as they are not 
limited by person and number. 

CONJUGATION. 

The ooTijtcgation of a verb is the inflection and 
joining in paradigms of its voices^ modetj tenses^ per- 
sonSy and numbers. 

In the active voice, verbs have three forma: the com- 
mon, emphatic^ and progressive : to these may be added the 
passive^ and the interrogative. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

110. The prvncvpal pa/rta of a verb are the present 
and past tenses^ and the simple pa/rUciples / as, love^ 
loved^ loving, loved. 

1. A complete verb is one that has all the principal 
parts ; as, see, sam, seemg, seen. 

2. A defective verb is one that has not all the prin- 
cipal parts; as, may, might; shaU, should. The defec- 
tives are shall, wiU, may, ca/n, umist, aught, quoth, and 
hcwa/re. 

AUXILIARIES. 

111. AvasHiaa^ are short verbs nsed in the conjuga- 

What Is tbe ooi\)agation of a verb ? What are tbe principal parts of a verb ? Name 
the parts Arom Uoe, Uam, love^ Me, walk. What is 1 complete verb ? A defective 
verb r What are aaziliarics ? 
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tion of other verbs. 
ffiayy ccMiy and nfmst. 
principal verbs. 



They are {fo, he^ hme^ toiUj shaU^ 
Doy he^ have^ and wiUy are alfio 



REMARKS. 



1. lo declaratiye sentences, do denotes emphasis, and have, completion; 
may denotes possibility or permission ; can, ability or power; and muti^ 
necessity or obligation. 

2. Shall, in the first person, and toilly in the second and third, ezprena 
fipredieHon or reaolvHon; while viill, in the firsts and theUl, in the 
second and third, express a volition or promise. In questions, this order, 
in the use of shall and toUl, is reversed. 

3. JBe, do, and have, as principal verbs, are irregular and eompleU. 
Will is regular. £e is used as an auxiliary in all ito parts. 

4. Except be, the auxiliaries^ aa such, have only the present and 
past tenses. Must is not varied. 

112. CONJUGATION OF TEEE AUXnJARTES. 





Singular. 






Plural. 




1st per. 


2d per. 


3d per. 


1st per. 


2d per. 


3d per. 


/ 


2%ou 


ffe 


We 


You 


They 


Prea.— Am 


art 


ia 


are 


are 


are 


Past— Was 


wast 


waA 


were 


were 


were 


Free.— Do 


dost 


does 


do 


do 


do 


Past— Did 


didst 


did 


did 


did 


did 


Pres.— Have 


hast 


has 


have 


have 


have 


Past— Had 


hadst 


had 


had 


had 


had 


Pres.— Will 


wilt 


will 


win 


will 


will 


Paat— Would 


wouldst 


would 


would 


would 


would 


Pre8.-Shall 


Shalt 


shall 


ahall 


shaU 


shall 


Past— Should 


shouldst 


should 


should 


should 


should 


Pres.- May 


mayst 


may 


may 


may 


may 
might 


Past— Might 


mightst 


might 


might 


might 


Pres.— Can 


canst 


can 


can 


can 


can 


Past— Could 


couldst 


could 


could 


could 


could 


1 Note.- The defective oughi 


is used in 


the present 


and past tenses^ de- 



noted by the infinitive which follows; as, "This ye ought to do,** "This 
ought ye to have done." Wit is used only in the infinitive, in the phrase^ 
"to foi/;" i. e., namely. Paul saya^ " I do you to wit;** i. e., to know. Be- 
ware is used in the imperative, and sometimes in other modes. Quoth is 
used only in ludicrous language, and is not varied. 



WhidiazetheaiudlJaTieB? Describe tAoS and ti^iO: 
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113. The Signs of the Tenses in the Indicative Mode at e : — 

Of the Present tense — JDo, or the Jirst form of the verb. 

Of the Past tense — Did, ed, or the second form, of the verb. 

Of the Future tense — ShaU or %oUl, 

Of the Pres. Per. tense — Have, kfist, or has. 

Of the Past Per. tense — Had or hadst. 

Of the Fut. Per. tense — Shall have or toill have, 

114. Synopsis of the Verbs TO LEAEN cmd TO BE, 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

Prea, tense, I learn, or do learn. I am. 

Past tenae, I learned, or did learn. I was. 

Fut, tense, I shall or will learn. I shall or will be. 

Pres. Per, tense, I have learned. I have heen. 

Past Per. tense, 1 had learned. I had been. 

Fut, Per. tense, I shall or will have learned. I shall or will ha\e been. 

POTENTIAL MODE. 

Pres, tense, I may, can, or must learn. I may, can, or must be. 

Past tense, I mighty could, would, or I mighty could, would, of 

should learn. should be. 

Pres, Per, tense, I may, can, or must have I may, can, or must have 

learned. been. 

P<ist Per, tense, I mighty could, would, or I mighty could, would, or 

should have learned. should have been. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Pres, tense, If I learn. If I be^ 

Past tense. If I learned. If I wera 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 
Pres. tense. Learn, learn thou or you, or Be, be thou or you, or do 

do ihou or you learn. thou or you be. 

INFINITIVE MODE. 
Pres. tense. To learn. To be. 

Pres. Per. tense. To have learned. To have been. 

What are the signs of the present tense? Of the past tense? Of the itatnre tonfle? 
Df the present perfect ? Of the past perfect ? Of the ftitore perfect ? 
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PABHOIPIAL MODE. 

Imperfect, Learning. Being. 

Perfeetf Having learned. Haying been. 

PRINOIPAL PARTS. 

PreeerU, Pent, Imper, part Per, part 

Regular^ Learn, learned, learning, learned. 

Irrefftdar, Am, was, being, been. 

Afso. 



-I 



Live, lived, living, lived, 

saw, seeing; seen. 



EXERCISE. 



Give the synopsis thus: Indicative mode, present tense, first person sin- 
gular, — ^I learn or do learn ; past tense, — I learned or did learn ; and so 
on through the other tenses, and all the modes. Then do the same with 
Am. Also each verb toith If before I in the indicative and potential modes. 
Then give a synopsis of live, love, parse, smile, hate, walk, conquer ; see, 
write, read, rise, fall, go, do, give. Oive the principal parts of each. 



116. CcnyugoiUon of the Irregula/r Verb TO BE. 
PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



^resmt. Past, 


Imper, Part, 


Perfect Part, 


Am, was^ 


being, 


been. 


INDICATIVE MODI 


1. 




Present Tense. 




Singular, 




Plural, 


1 lam. 




1. We are. 


2. Thou art^» 




2. You are,f 


8. Hejs; 


Past Tense. 


8. Thejare. 


Singular, 




Plural, 


1. I was, 




1. We were. 


2. Thou wast. 




2. You were, 


3: He was ; 




8. They were. 



* Thou is nsed in the gra/oe and the poetical style, and you in the eommon Btyk^ 
fhiis: Jam, you are, heia; and the same in all the tenser 
t Tfllsalsoiisedinthdplnra], thns: Teoryouare, 
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Future Tense, 
SingtUar. Plural, 

1. I shall or will be, 1. We shall or will be, 

2. Thou shalt or wilt be, 2. Tou shall or will be, 
8. He shall or will be ; 8. They shall or will be. 

Present-Perfect Tense, 
Singvlar, Plural. 

1. I have been, 1. We haye been, 

2. Thou hast been, 2. You have been, 
8. He has been ; 3. They have been. 

Past-Perfect Tense, 

Singular, Plural. 

1. I had been, 1. We had been, 

2. Thou hadst been, 2. You had been, 
8. He had been ; 3. Thej had been. 

Futtt/re-Perfect Tense, 

Singular. Plural 

1, I shall or will have been, 1. We shall or will hav«» been, 

2. Thou shalt or wilt have been, 2. You shall or will havA been, 
8. He shall or will have been ; 8. They shall or will hai* been, 

POTENTIAL MODE. 

Present Tense. 

Signs, mai/, can, must. — Inflect with each. 
Singular, Plural. 

1. I may be, 1. We may be^ 

2. Thou mayst be, 2. You may be^ 
8. He may be; 8. They may be. 

Past Tense, 

Signs, might, could, would, should. — ^Inflect with each. 

1. I might be, 1. We might be^ 

2. Thou mightst be 2. You might be^ 
8. He might be ; 8. They might be. 

Present-Perfect Tense. 
Signs, may have, can have, must have. — ^Inflect with each. 
1. I may have been, 1. We may have been, 

% Thou mayst have been, 2. You may have been, 

9k He may haye been; 8. They may have been. 
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Past' Perfect Tense, 

BiGNS^, might have^ cotdd have, would have, thould have. — ^Inflect with 
each. 

1. I might haye been, 1. We might have beep, 

% Thoa mightst hare been, 2. Yon might have been, 

S. He might haye been ; 8. They might have been 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Present Tense. 

Bingular. PlunU* 

1. If» I be, 1. If we be, 

2. If thou be, 2. If you be, 
8. If he be ; 8. If they be. 

Past Tense, 

1. If I were, 1. If we wei'e, 

2. If thou wert> 2. K you were, 
& If he were ; 8. If they were. 

IMPERATIYE MODE. 

SinfftUar, PlureU. 

2. Be, be thou or you, or do thou 2. Be, be ye or you, or do ye of 
or you be^ you be. 

INTINITIVE MODE. 

Present Tense, Present-Perfect , Tense, 

To be. - To have been. 

PARTICIPLES. 
Imperfect^ Being. Perfect^ Been, or having beea 



116. Corrugation of the Verb TO LOVE, Actwe Voice, 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
Present, Past, Imper, Part. Perfect Part. 

Love, loved, loving, loved. 

* TliiiteiiBeiBTiMdoiiIfwbenTeftranoelBbadtoftitiiMtlme. ^it not apart of the 
anodes IiillMttbo<A4Mca«iMaad2)0«mlta2with4rb«flMW«Mh. 
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DHDIOATIVE MODE. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. PluraL 

1. I love or do* love, 1. We love or do love^ 

2. Thou lovest or dost love, 6. You love or do love^ 
3 He loves or does love ; 8. They love or do love. 

Fast Tense. 
1 I loved or did* love, 1. We loved or did love, 

2. Thou lovedst or didst love, % You loved or did love, 

^ He loved or did love ; 8. They loved or did love. 

Future Tense. 

1. I shall or will love, 1. We shall or will love, 

2. Thou shalt or wilt love, 2. You shall or will love, 
S. He shall or will love ; 8. They shall or will love 

Present-Perfect Tense. 

1. I have loved, 1. We have loved, 

2. Thou hast loved, 2. You have loved, 
8. He has loved ; 8. They have loved. 

Past-Perfect Tense, 

1. I had loved, 1. We had loved, 

2. Thou hadst loved, 2. You had loved, 
8. He had loved ; 8. They had loved- 

Future-Perfect Tense. 

1. I shall or will have loved, 1. We shall or will havw loved, 

2. Thou shalt or wilt have loved, 2. You shall or will have loved, 
8. He shall or will have loved ; 8. They shall or will have loved 

POTENTIAL MODK 

Present Tense. 
SiGNS^ mayt can^ nvust. — ^Inflect with each. 
Singular. Plural. 

L I may love, 1. We may love, 

2. Thou mayst love, 2. You may love, 

8. He may love ; , 8. They may love. 

* Do and did make the mmphaUofbrm of tha praaont and paat 
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Fast Tense. 

Signs, miglU, eouldt vmdd, should. — ^Inflect with each. 

1. I might love, 1. We might love, 

2. Thou mightst love, 2. You might love, 
8. He might love ; 8. They might love. 

Present-Perfect Tense, 
Si029B^ may have, can have, mtut have. — ^Inflect with each. 
1. I may have loved, 1. We may have loved, 

% Thou mayst have loved, 2. You may have loved, 

8. He may have loved ; 8. They may have loved. 

Past-Perfect Tmse. 

SiONS^ mi^ht have, could have, toould have, should have. — ^Infleot with each. 

1. I might have loved, ^ 1. We might have loved, 

2. Thou mightBt have loved, 2. You might haVe loved, 
8. He might have loved ; 8. They might have loved. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Present-Tense.^ 

1. If I love, 1. If we love, 

%, If thou love. 2. If you love, 

3. If he love ; . 8. If they love. 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

Present Tense. 

Singular, Plural. 

% Love, love thou or you, or do thou 2. Love, love ye or you, or do ye 
or you love. or you love. 

INTINITIVE MODE. 
Pres, Tense, To lova Pres.-Per. Tense, To have loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Imperfect, Loving. Perfect, Having loved, f 
* .. ..,— . 

* The j>r0Mn^ wit^fWMMne is used only when reference is had to fhtare time. 

t dyn^iOe thus : Aethe voice, indieoHve mode, pres, tense, Jlrst per. sing., I love 
«ff do love: past tense, I loyed or did love; and so on through the other tenses, andaU 
Ihemodes. Thenseeond person vfUh Thou, Then third person tDith He. Then 
vsUh We.— You.— They. Then the passim voice. 
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117. Corrugation of TO LOYE, Passvce Voice. 
INDICATIVE MODE. 

Present Tense. 

Singular, FluroL 

1. I am loved, 1. We are loved, 

2. Thou art loved, 2. You are loved, 
8. He is loved ; 3. They are loved. 

Past Tense. 

1. I was loved, 1. We were loved, 

2. Thou wast loved, 2. You were loved, 
8. He was loved ; 8. They were loved. 

Future Tense. 

1. I shall or will be loved, 1. We shall or will be loved, 

2. Thou shalt or wilt be loved, 2. You shall or will be loved, 

3. He shall or will be loved; 8. They shall or will be loved. 

Present-Perfect Tense, 

1. I have been loved, 1. We have been loved, 

2. Thou hast been loved, 2. You have been loved, 
8. He has been loved ; 8. They have been loved. 

Past-Perfect Tense. 

1. I had been loved, 1. We had been loved, 

2. Thou hadst been loved, 2. You had been loved, 
8. He had been loved ; 8. They had been loved. 

Futtf/re-Perfect Tense. 

Signs, shall have, vAll have. — ^Inflect with each. 
1 I shall have been loved, 1. We shall have been loved, 

2. Thou shalt have been loved, 2. You shall have been loved, 
8. He shall have been loved ; 8. They shall have been loved. 

POTENTIAL MODE. 

Present Te7ise. 
Signs, may, catif must. — ^Inflect with each, 
Singular, Plural, 

1. I may be loved, 1. We may be loved, 

2. Thou mayst be loved, 2. You may be loved, 
8. He may be loved ; 8. They may be loved. 
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Past Tense, 

SiGNS^ mightf cotdd, wovldt shaiUcL — ^Inflect with each. 

1. I might be loved, 1. We might be loved, 

2. Thou mightat be loved, 2. You might be loved, 
S. He might be loved ; 3. They might be loved. 

Present-Perfect Tense, 
Signs, may have, can have, must have. — Inflect with each. 

1. I may have been loved, 1. We may have been loved, 

2. Thou mayst have been loved, 2. You may have been loved, 

3. He may have been loved ; 8. They may have been loved. 

Past-Perfect Tense. 

BwHB, might have, could have, toould have, should heme, — Inflect with each. 

1. I might have been loved, 1. We might have been loved, 

2. Thou mightat have been loved, 2. You might have been loved, 
8. He might have been loved ; 8. They might have been loved. 

SUBJUNOTIYE MODE. 
Present Tense, 
Singular. PluraL 

1. If* I be loved, 1 If we be loved, 

2. ^ thou be loved, 2. If you be loved, 
8. If he be loved; 8. If they be loved. 

Past Tense. 

1. If I were loved, 1. If we were loved, 

2. If thou wert loved, . 2. If you were loved, 
8. If he were loved, 8. If they were loved. 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

Present Tense, 
Singular. Plural, 

2. Be thou loved. 2. Be ye or you loved. 

INFIOTTIVE MODE. 
Premnt, To be loved. Pre%. Per,, To have been loved 

PARTICIPLES. 
Imperfect, Being loved. Perfect, Loved, having been loved. 



* ThiB tense is Tued only when reference is had to ftitare time. J^]A not a part of the 
«M>da InflMt the lfM»oa<fo0 and ]N><Milto2 with (/'befimeaeb. 
4 
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113. The Signs of the Tenses in the Indicative Mode aie ;— 

Of the Present tense — Do, or ilae first form of the verb. 

Of the Past tense — Did^ ed, or the second form of the verb. 

Of the Future tense — Shall or vdll. 

Of the Pres. Per. tense — Have, hfist, or has. 

Of the Past Per. tense — Had or hadst. 

Of the Fut. Per. tense — Shall have or laill have, 

114. Synopsis of the Verts TO LEAKN and TO BE. 

INDIOATIYE MODE. 

Pres, tensCf I learn, or do learn. I am. 

PtLst tense, I learned, or did learn. I was. 

Fid. tense, I shall or will learn. I shall or will be. 

Pres. Per. tense, I have learned. I have been. 

Past Per. tente, I had learned. I had been. 

Fut. Per, tense, I shall or will have learned. I shall or will ha\e been* 

POTENTIAL MODE. 

Pres, tense, I may, can, or must learn. I may, can, or must be. 

Past tense, I mighty could, would, or 1 mighty could, would, or 

should learn. should be. 

Pres, Per, tense. I may, can, or must have I may, can, or must have 

learned. been. 

Past Per, tense, I mighty could, would, or I mighty could, would, or 

should have learned. should have been. 

SUBJUNOTIYE MODE. 
Pres, tense. If I learn. If I be. 

Past tense. If I learned. If I were. 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 
Pres. tense. Learn, learn thou or you, or Be, be thou or you, or do 

do thou or you learn. thou or you be. 

INFINITIVE MODE. 
Pres. tense, To learn. To be. 

Pres. Per, tense. To have learned. To ha7e been. 

What are the signs of the prosent tense? Of the past tense ? Of the ftitnie tense f 
Of the present perfect? Of the past perfect ? Of the future perfect? 
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PARTIOIPIAL MODE. 

hnperfeei, Learning. Being. 

Perfedf Haying leanied. Haying been. 

PRIKOIPAL PARTS. 

PresenL Past, Imper. part. Per. part, 

Uegvlar, Learn, learned, learning, learned. 

IrreguLar, Am, was, being, been. 

J live, lived, living, lived. 

' ( See, saw, seeing; seen. 

EXERCISE. 

Cfive the synopsis thus: Indicative mode, present tense, first person sin- 
fftdar, — ^I learn or do learn ; past tense, — I learned or did learn ; and so 
on through the other tenses, and all the modes. Then do the same teith 
Am. Also each verb with If before I in the indicaHve and potential modes. 
Then give a synopsis of live, love, parse, smile, hate, walk, oonqner ; see, 
write, read, rise, fall, go, do, give. Give the principal parts ofea/cK 



115. Conjuga^Mm of the IrreguLa/r Verb TO BE. 
PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



"^resent. Past, 


Imper, Fart, 


Perfect Part, 


Am, was^ 


being, 


been. 


INDICATIVE MODI 


1. 




Present Tense. 




SingtUar, 




PluraL 


1 lam, 




1. We are. 


2. Thou art>* 




2. Touare,f 


8. He is; 


Past Tense. 


3. They are. 


Singular, 




Plural. 


1. I was, 




1. We were. 


2. Thouwasti 




2. You were. 


8: He was ; 




8. They were. 



• Thou is used in the gta/oe and the poetieal style, and you In the eommon t/tjls, 
thus: Jam, you are, heis; and the same in all the t 
t Fe Is also used in the plural, thus: Temycuare, 
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Singtdar, 

1. I shall or wiU be, 

2. Thou shalt or wilt bci 
8. He shall or will be ; 



JFhiture Tense. 

Plural. 

1. We shall or will be, 

2. You shall or will be, 
8. They shall or will be. 



Singular, 

1. I have been, 

2. Thou hast been, 
8. He has been ; 



Singular, 

1. I had been, 

2. Thou hadst been, 
8. He had been ; 



Present-Perfect Tense. 

Plural. 

1. "We have been, 

2. You have been, 
8. They have been. 

Past-Perfect Tense, 

Plural. 

1. "We had been, 

2. You had been, 
8. They had been. 



Future-Perfect Tense, 
Singtdar, Plural. 

1. I shall or will have been, 1. We shall or will hav« been, 

% Thou shalt or wilt have been, 2. You shall or will havA been, 

8. He shall or will have been ; 8. They shall or will hav» been, 

POTENTIAL MODE. 



Present Tense. 

Signs, may^can, must. 
Singtdar, 

1. I may be, 

2. Thou mayst be, 
8. He may be ; 



■Inflect with each. 
Plural. 

1. We may be, 

2. You may be^ 
8. They may be. 



Past Tense. 

Signs, mighty couldf taouldf should. — ^Inflect with each. 

1. I might be, 1. We might be^ 

2. Thou mighlst be 2. You might be^ 
8. He might be ; 8. They might be. 

Present-Perfect Tense. 
SiGNS,^ may lutve, can have, must have. — ^Inflect with each. 
1. I may have been, 1. We may have been, 

% Thou mayst have been, 2. You may have been, 

Sk He may have been ; 8. They may have beeix 
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Past'Perfea Tense. 

SiGNS^ might ?tave, eovld have, would have, ihovld have, — ^Inflect with 
each. 

1. I might haye been, 1. We might have been, 

2. Thou mightst haye been, 2. You might have been, 
8. He might have been ; 8. Thej might haye been 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. PluraL 

1. If» I be, 1. If we be, 

2. If thou be, 2. If you be, 
8. K he be ; 8. If they be. 

Past Tense. 

1. If I "were^ 1. If we were^ 

2. If thou weiiv 2. If you were^ 
a If he were; 8. If they were. 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

Singular. Plural. 

2. Be, be thou or you, or do thou 2. Be^ be ye or you, or do ye of 
or you be. you be. 

mFINITIVE MODE. 

Present Tense. Present-Perfect Tense, 

To be. * To have been. 

PARTICIPLES. 
Imperfect^ Being. Perfect^ Been, or having beea 



116. Conjugation of the Verb TO LOVE, Actwe Voice. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
Present. Past. Imper. Part. Perfect Part 

Love, loved, loving, loved. 

* This teaae is tued only when refbrenoe Is bad to ftituro time, ^is notsxMurt of the 
biflMt the ffMKco^iM aad |H}(0ilta< with irUftnrt eath. 
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DHDIOATTVE MODE. 

Present Tense, 

Singular. PlwrdL 

1. I love or do* love, 1. We love or do love^ 

2. Thou lovest or dost love, 6. You love or do love^ 
3 He loves or does love ; 8. They love or do love. 

Fast Tense. 
1 I loved or did* love, 1. We loved or did love, 

2. Thou lovedst or didst love, 2. You loved or did love, 

\ He loved or did love ; 8. They loved or did love. 

Future Tense, 

1. I shall or will love, 1. We shall or will love, 

2. Thou sbalt or wilt love, 2. You shall or will love, 
8. He shall or will love ; 8. They shall or will love 

Present-Perfect Tense, 

1. I have loved, 1. We have loved, 

2. Thou hast loved, 2. You have loved, 
8. He has loved ; 8. They have loved. 

Past'Perfect Tense, 

1. I had loved, 1. We had loved, 

2. Thou hadst loved, 2. You had loved, 
8. He had loved ; 8. They had loved- 

Future-Perfect Tense. 

1. I shall or will have loved, 1. We shall or will havw loved, 

2. Thou shalt or wilt have loved, 2. You shall or will have loved, 
8. He shall or will have loved ; 8. They shall or will have loved. 

POTENTIAL MODK 

Present Tense, 
Signs, mayj can, mtist. — ^Inflect with each. 
Singular, Plural, 

L I may love, 1. We may love, 

2. Thou mayst love, 2. You may love, 

8. He may love ; , 8. They may love. 

* Do and did make the ^mphaUoJbrtn of the prasont and paat 
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Fast Tense. 

SiGNB^ might, eould^ vmUd, should. — ^Inflect with each. 

1. I might love, 1. We might love, 

2. Thou mightst love, 2. You might love, 
8. He might love ; 8. They might loye. 

Present-Perfect Tense, 
Si029B^ may have, can have, mtut have. — ^Inflect with each. 
1. I maj have loved, 1. We may have loved, 

2^ Thou mayst have loved, 2. You may have loved, 

8. He may have loved ; 8. They may have loved. 

Past-Perfect Tmse. 

SiQisa, might have, eaidd have, wotUd have, should have. — ^Inflect with each. 

1. I might have loved, ^ 1. We might have loved, 

2. Thou mightst have loved, 2. You might haYe loved, 
8. He might have loved ; 8. They might have loved. 

SUBJUNOTIYE MODE. 

Present-Tense.^ 

1. If I love,- 1. If we love, 

2. If thou love. 2. If you love^ 
a If he love ; 8. If they lovet 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 
Present Tense. 

Singular, Plural, 

2. Love, love thou or you, or do thou 2. Love, love ye or you, or do ye 
or you love. or you love. 

rNTTNITIVE MODE. 

Fret, Tense, To love. Pres.'Per. Tense, To have loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Imperfect, Loving. Perfect, Having loved, f 
» ■ « , ■ ■ ■ , ■ . 

* The j»rM«n< mZj^tmotJM Is used only when reference is had to ftttare time. 

t Cor0ttffaie thus: Aethe wiee, indicative mode, pres, tense, Jlrst per. sing., I loye 
or do love: past tense, I loved or did love; and so on through the other tenses, andaU 
themodes. Thenseeond person with Thou, Then third psrson with He, Then 
wsUh We.— You.— They. Th^ the passUn voice. 
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117. CanjugoMon of TO LOYE, Passive Voice. 
INDIOATIYE MODE. 

Present Tense. 

Singular, Plural. 

1. I am loved, 1. We are loved, 

2. Thou art loved, 2. You are loved, 
8. He is loved ; 8. They are loved. 

Past Tense. 

1. I was loved, 1. We were loved, 

2. Thou wast loved, 2. You were loved, 
8. He was loved ; 8. They were loved. 

Future Tense. 

1. I shall or will be loved, 1. We shall or will be loved, 

2. Thou shalt or wilt be loved, 2. You shall or will be loved, 

3. He shall or will be loved ; 3. They shall or will be loved. 

Present-Perfect Tense. 

1. I have been loved, 1. We have been loved, 

2. Thou hast been loved, 2. You have been loved, 
8. He has been loved ; 8. They have been loved. 

Past-Perfect Tense. 

1. I had been loved, 1. We had been loved, 

2. Thou hadst been loved, 2. You had been loved, 
8. He had been loved ; 8. They had been loved. 

Futtf/re-Perfect Tense. 

Signs, ihall have, will have. — ^Inflect with each. 
] I shall have been loved, 1. We shall have been loved, 

2. Thou shalt have been loved, 2. You shall have been loved, 
8. He shall have been loved ; 8. They shall have been loved. 

POTENTIAL MODE. 

Present Tefise. 
Signs, may, can, must. — ^Inflect with each. 
Singular, Plural. 

1. I may be loved, 1. We may be loved, 

2. Thou mayst be loved, 2. You may be loved, 
8. He may be loved ; 8. They may be loved. 
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Past Tense, 

SiGNBy mighty coiUdy vxyiddt should. — ^Inflect with each. 

1. I might be loved, 1. We might be loved, 

2. Then mightat be loved, 2. You might be loved, 
S. He might be loved ; 3. They might be loved. 

Fresent-Ferfect Tense, 
Signs, may have, can have, mitst have, — ^Inflect with each. 

1. I may have been loved, 1 . We may have been loved, 

2. Thou mayst have been loved, 2. You may have been loved, 

3. He may have been loved ; 8. They may have been loved. 

Fast-Ferfect Tense. 

SiOKS, might have, eotUd have, wndd have, should have. — Inflect with each. 

1. I might have been loved, 1. We might have been loved, 

2. Thou mightst have been loved, 2. You might have been loved, 
8. He might have been loved ; 8. They might have been loved. 

SUBJUNOTIYE MODE, 
Fresent Tense. 

Singular. PluraL 

1. If* I be loved, 1 If we be loved, 

2. ^ thou be loved, 2. If you be loved, 
8. If he be loved ; 8. If they be loved. 

Past Tense. 

1. If I were loved, 1. If we were loved, 

2. If thou wert loved, . 2. If you were loved, 
8. If he were loved. 8. If they were loved. 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

Fresent Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

% Be thou loved. 2. Be ye or you loved. 

IKFIinTIVE MODE. 
Premnt, To be loved. Pres. Per., To have been loved 

PARTICIPLES. 
Imperfect, Being loved. Perfect, Loved, having been loved. 



* This teniie is Tued only whon reference is had to fbtare time. ^1b not a part of fh« 
«aod& Infleot the lfM»oa«O0 and po^M^oJ with (/'befimMob. 
4 
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EXERCISE. 

Inflect the following verbs, flrst in the active voice, and then in the,p4» 
<t«e — ^Love, conquer, place, commandi see, teach, hear, tell. 

118. Progreasi/oe Form^ AcrrrvB Voice. — Synopds. 

INDIOATTVE MODE. 

Fru.^ I am living, Free, Fef., I have been living. 

Faet, I was living, Fast Fer., I had been living. 

I\a,y I Bhall be living, Fut, Fer., I shall have been living. 

POTENTLAL MODE. 
Fres.y I may be living, Fres, Fer., I may have been living. 

Fast, I might be living. Fast Fer,, I might have been living 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Fres,, If I be living, Fast, If I were living. 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 
Free,, Be living, be thou or you living, or do thou or you be living. 

INFINITIVE MODE. 
Fres,, To be living, Fres. Fer., To have been living. 

PARTICIPLES. 
Ihij9er,y Living. Ferfect, Having been living. 

EXERCISE. 

Gfive a synopsis trith Thou. Then with He. — We. — Tou.^'-They. In 
like manner, give a synopsis of each of the following verbs : — Learn, live^ 
write, see, read, sit^ rise, fell, go, do, hear, conquer, command. Give the 
principal parts of each. 

119. Interrogative Form. — Syncfpsis. 

Active Voice. Passive Voice. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

Fres., Do I love f Am I loved ? 

Fast, Did I love f Was I loved ? 

F^, Shall I love f Shall I be loved f 

Fres. Fer., Have I loved ? Have I been loved f 

Fast Fer., Bad 1 loved f Had I been loved I 

FutFer., Shall I have loved f Shall I have been loved f 



VEEBS ^PRINCIPAL PARTI. 
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POTENTIAL MODE. 



Pre^, May I love? 

Fast, Might I love f 

Pres. Per.f May I have loved? 

Pcut Per., Might I have loved f 



May I be loved ? 
Might I be loved t 
May I have been loved t 
Might I have been loved? 



Give a synopsis taith Thou. — He. — We. — You, — They. 



120. PRIKOIPAL PAETS OF THE IRREGULAR VERBS. 
Those marked taith an i?., have also a regular form. 



Present 


Past 




le. Per. Participle. 


Abide. 


abode. 


abiding, 


abode. 


Am, 


was^ 


being, 


been. 


Arise, 


arose, 


arising, 


arisen. 


Awake, 


awoke, R. 


awaking. 


awaked. 


'Bea,T{ to produce), bore, 


bearing. 


bom. 


Bear (to carry), 


bore, bare. 


bearing. 


borne. 


Beat, 


beat. 


beating, 


beaten, beat 


Begin, 


began, 


beginning, 


begun. 


Bend, 


bentR. 


bending. 


bent R. 


Bereave, 


bereft, R. 


bereaving. 


bereft, R. 


Beseech, 


besought 


beseeching 


besought 


Bid, 


bid, bade. 


bidding, 


bidden, bid. 


Bind, tin- 


bound, 


binding. 


bound. 


Bite, 


bit. 


biting, 
bleeding. 


bitten, bit 


Bleed, 


bled. 


bled. 


Blow, 


blew, 


blowing, 


blown. 


Break, 


broke, 


breaking, 


broken. 


Breed, 


bred. 


breeding. 


bred. 


Bring, 
Buildtrtf- 


brought 
built R. 


bringing, 
building. 


brought 
bmlt R. 


Bum, 


burnt, R. 


burning. 


burnt R. 


Burst, 


burst 


bursting. 


burst 


Buy, 


bought^ 


buying. 


bought 


Cast 


cast 


casting. 


cast 


Cat^h, 


IT^ 


catching, 


caught) R. 
chidden, chid. 


Chide, 


chiding. 


;hoo8e, 


chose, 


choosing. 


chosen. 


Cleave (to adhere), cleaved, clave. 


cleaving. 


cleaved. 


Cleave {to split), 


cleft^ clove. 


cleaving, 


deft^ R, doyea 


Cling, 
Clothe, 


clung, 


clinging, 
clothing. 


clung. 


dad, R. 


dad, R. 


Come, be- 


came. 


coming, 


come. 


Cost, 


cost; 


costing. 


cost 


Creep, 


crept 


creeping. 


crept . 


Crow, 


crew, R. 


crowing. 


crowed. 


Cut, 


cut 


cutting. 


cut 


Dare (to venture), durst 


daring, 


dared. 




daring. 


dared. 
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Present 


Past. 


Imper, ParHeiple. 


Deal. 


dealt; 


dealing. 


I>ig, 


^^^ 


di^ng, 


Do, WW- un- 


domg. 


Draw, 


drew, 


drawing, 


Dream, 


dreamt, R. 




Drink, 


drank. 


drinking. 


Drive, 


drove. 


driving. 


Dwell, 


dwelt, R. 


dwelling. 


Eat, 


ate, eat, 


eating, 


FaU, be- 


fell. 


falling. 


Feed, 


fed, 


feeding. 


Feel, 


felt; 


feeling. 


Fight, 


fought, 


fighting. 


Find, 


found. 


finding. 


Flee, 


fled. 


feeling. 


Fling, 


flung, 


flinging, 


Fly, 


flew. 


flying, 


Forbear, 


forbore, 


forbearing, 


Foi-get, 


foi^ot. 


forgetting, 


Forsake, 


forsook. 


forsaking. 


Freeze, 


froze. 


freezing. 


Get» be- for- 


got; gat; 
gill^R. 


getting. 


Gild, 


gilding. 


Gird, be- en- 


girt;R. 


girding. 


Give, /or- mi«- 


gave. 


giving, 


Go, 


went, 


goin^. 


Grave, «i- R. 


graved, 


graving. 


Grind, 


ground, 


grinding. 


Grow, 
Hang 


hung, R 


growing. 


Have, 


had, 


having. 


Hear, 


heard, 


hearing. 


Heave, 


hove, R. • 


heaving, 


Hew, 


hewed, 


hewing. 


Hide, 


hid. 


hiding, 


Hit, 


hit, 


hitting. 


Hold, be- with- 


held, 


holding. 


Hurt, 


hurt, 


hurting. 


Keep, 


kept; 


keeping, 


Kneel, 


knelt, R 


kneeling. 


Knit, . 


knit, 


knitting, 


Kn3w, 


knew, 


knowing. 


Lade (to loadX 


laded. 


lading. 


Lay, 


laid. 


laying, 


Lead, mia- 


led. 


leading. 


Leave, 


left. 


leaving, 


Lend, 


lent. 


lending. 


Let, 


let, 


letting, 


Lie {to recline). 


lay, 


lying, 


Light, 


lighted, ht^ 


lighting, 


Lo8e, 


lost, 


losing, 


Make, 




making, 


Mean, 


meant; 


meaning, 



Per. PartieipU 
dealt, R 
dug, R. 
done, 
drawn, 
dreamt, R. 
drank, drunk, 
drivea 
dwelt, R 
eaten. 
&llen. 
fed. 
felt 
fought 
found, 
fled, 
flung, 
flown, 
forborne, 
foi^otten, forgot 
forsakes, 
frozen, 
gotten, got 
gilt,R 
girt;R. 
given, 
gone. 

graven, graved, 
ground, 
grown, 
hung, R 
had. 
heard, 
hoven, R 
hewn, R. 
hidden, hid. 
hit 

held, holden, 
hurt 
kept 
knelt, R 
knit, R 
known, 
laden, 
laid, 
led. 
left, 
lent 
let 
lain. 

lighted, lit 
lost 
made, 
meant 
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Preaent 

Meet^ 
Mow, 
Pay, re- 
Ten (to endo9e\ 
Put; 
Quit, 
Read, 
Rend, 
Rid, 
Ride, 
Ring, 
Rise, a- 
Rive, 
Rot^ 
Run, 
Saw, 
Say, 
See, 
Seek, 
Seethe, 
Sell, 
Send, 
Set, 60- 
Shake, 
Shape, mia- 
Shave, 
Shear, 
Shed, 
Shine, 
Shoe, 
Shool^ 
Show, 
Shrink, 
Shred, 
Shut, 
Sing, 
Sink, 
Sit, 
Slay, 
Sleep, 
SUde, 
SUng, 
Slink, 
Slit, 
Smite, 

Sow (to scatter)^ 
Speak, be- 
Speed, 
Spell, 
Spend, miS' 



«pi<Vi#- 



PasL 


Imper. Partidpl 


3. Per. Participle. 


met, 


meeting. 


met 


mowed. 


mowing. 


mown, R. 


paid. 


paying. 


paid. 


pent, R. 


pennmg. 


pent, R. 


put. 


putting. 


pat 


quit^R. 


quitting. 


quitR. 


read. 


reading. 


read. 


rent> 


rending, 


rent 


rid. 


ridding. 


rid. 


rode, ridt 


riding, 


ridden, rid 


rang, rung. 


ringing. 


rung. 


rose, 


rising. 


risen. 


rived. 


riving. 


riven, R. 


rotted. 


rotting; 


rotten, R. 


ran, r«n. 


running, 


run. 


sawed, 


sawing. 


sawn, R 


said. 


saying, 


said. 


saw, 


seeing. 


seen. 


sought, 
seeSied, sod. 


seeking, 
seething. 


sought 
seethed, sod. 


sold. 


selling, 


sold. 


senlv 


sending. 


sent 


set^ 


setting. 


set 


shook. 


shaking. 


shaken. 


shaped. 


shaping. 


shapen, R. 


shaved. 


shaving. 


shaven, R 


sheared. 


shearing. 


shorn, R 


shed. 


shedding, 


shed. 


shone, R. 


shining. 


shone, R 


shod, 


shoeing. 


shod. 


shot^ 


shooting. 


shot 


showed. 


showing. 


shown, R 


shrunk, ahrank. 


shrinking; 


shrunk. 


shred. 




shred. 


shut, 


shutting. 


shut 


sane, sung, 
sunk, tankf 


singing, 
sinking. 


sung, 
sunk. 


sat^ 


sitting, 


sat 


slew. 


slaying. 


slain. 


slept, 
sHd, 


sleeping. 


slept 
sliaden, slid. 


sliding. 


slung, slang. 


slinging, 
slinking. 


slung, 
slunk. 


sL?' 


slitting. 


slit^ slitted. 


smote. 


smiting, 


smitten. 


sowed. 


sowing. 


sown, R 


spoke, jspake, 


speaking, 


spoken. 


sped. 


speeding. 


sped. 


spelt, R. 


spelling. 


spelt; R 


spent, 


Spending, 


spent 


spilt, R. 


spilling. 


spilt, R 


spun, apatif 


Bpinning, 


spun. 


spit, spot. 


spitting; 


spit 
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Pretent, 


PatL Imper, Particple. 


Per,PartieipU 


Split 


spUt^ 




spUt 


Spread, be- 


spread, 


spreading. 


spread. 


Spring, 


sprang, sprung, 


sprin^ng^ 


sprung. 


Stand, with, Ac 


stood. 


standing. 


stood 


Steal, 


stole. 




stolen. 


Stick, 


stuck. 


sticking. 


stuck. 


Sting, 
Stride, be- 


stun^ 
strode, strid. 


stinging, 
striding. 


stung, 
stridden, strid. 


Strike, 


struck. 


striking. 


struck, stricken. 


String, 


strung, 


stringing. 


strung. 


Strive, 


strove. 


striving. 


striven. 


Strew, be- 


strewed. 


strewing; 


strewed, strewn. 


Strow, be- 


strowed. 


strowin^ 


strowed, strown. 


Swear, 


swore, eware. 


swearing. 


sworn. 


Sweat 


sweat R 


sweating. 


sweat R 


Swell, 


swept 
swelled. 


sweeping 
swelling, 


swept 
swollen, R 


Swim, 


swam, swum, 


swimming. 


swum. 


Swing, 


swung. 


swmging. 


swung. 


Take, be-,&c 


took. 


taking. 


taken. 


Teach, mis- re- 


taught 


teachmg. 


taught 


Tear, 


tore, tare, 


tearing, 


torn. 


Tell, 


told. 


telling, 


told. 


Think, be- 


thought 


thinking. 


thought 


Thrive, 


thrived, throve. 


thriving, 


thriven, R 


Throw, 


threw. 


throwing. 


thrown. 


Thrust^ 


thrust^ 


thrusting. 


thrust 


Tread. 


trod, ' 


treading. 


trodden, trod. 


S*^ ~ 


waxed. 


waxing, 


waxen, R 


Wear, 


wore, 


wearing 


worn. 


Weave, 


wove. 


weaving. 


woven. 


Weep, 


wept 


weeping. 


wept 
we^ R 


Wet 


wetR 


wetting. 


Whet, 


whet R 


whetting, 


whet^R 


Win, 


won, 


winning. 


won. 


Wind, 


wound, R 


winding. 


wound. 


Work, 


wrought R 


working; 


wrought^ R 


Wring, 


wrung, R 


wringing, 


wrung. 


Write, 


wrote. 


writing. 


written. 



IMPERSON^AL VERBS. 

121. An Impersonal verb is one used only in the 
third person singular. In English, it has the pronoun 

What iB ftn impenonal verb ? What has it for a subject ? 

Note.— (72Mi«tf, to adhere, is recrnlar. Hang, to take life bj hanging, is regnlar; as 
"lliethtefwaBAan^tftf.*' ** The cloak was Atm^r np." Xa<2«, to dip, is regular. Those 
In iiaWx are either obe(A«^ or <ib9(Aeeoenl. Strew and ak&w are giving way to tirvw, 
and ehcw, as they are pronounced. For DKrsonvx yebbs, see (110.-8.) 
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ii for a subject; as, It rams: It snows: It hmls: It 
ieJwves. 

To this class belong the expressions, methinkSy metkought ; 
meseems, meseemed ; sometimes used for, It seems to me — It 
appears to me, &c. 

EXERCISES. 

Write on your slate, for recitation, ten neuter verbs ; ten 
uctive ; ten passive ; ten regular ; and ten irregular. 

At different recitations, give the principal parts of aU the 
irregular verbs. 

Write ten sentences, each containing an irregular verb; 
and ten, each containing a regular verb, 

MODEL OF PARSING. 

John studies to improve his mind. 
Studies is a verb, a word that signifies to do : active, it ex- 
presses action : intransitive, it has no object after it : regular, 
it forms its past teifte and perfect participle by taking ed : in- 
dicative mode, it expresses a declaration : present tense, it de- 
notes present time: third person and singular number to 
agree with its nominative John, according to Eule 8. The 
verb agrees with its nominative in person and number. Give 
a synopsis of studies in the indicative m^de, third person 
singular, 

7b improve is a verb, a word that signifies to do : active, it 
expresses action : transitive, it has an object after it : regular, 
it forms its past tense and perfect participle by taking ed : in- 
finitive mode, it is not limited by person and number: present 
tense, it denotes present time ; and refers to the noun John 
for its subject, according to Eule 11. Infinitives and partici- 
ples relate to nouns or pronouns as their subjects. Conjugate 
the verb in the infinitive mode. 

I could stand. 
Could stand is a verb, a word that signifies to be : neuter, 
it expresses a state of being : intransitive, it has no object 
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after it : irregular, it does not form its past tense and perfect 
participle by taking ed : potential mode, it expresses a thing 
as possible or necessary: past tense, it denotes past time 
indefinite : first person and singular number to agree with its 
nominative /, according to Rule 8. {Repeat the ride.) Give 
a synopsis of could stand, in the potential mode, first person 
singtclar. 

See the yessel sailing. 
Sailing is a participle, it is a mode of the verb used to 
assume the attribute : the principal parts are sail, sailed, sail- 
ing, sailed : it is an imperfect participle, it expresses a thing 
as not completed : intransitive, it has no object after it ; and 
refers to the noun vessel for its subject, according to Rule 11. 
{Repeat the rule.) Form the participles in the active voice. 

EXAMPLES FOB PAKSING. 

Water flows. Eain descends. Sarah's father re- 
wards James. The dog pursues the fox. The good 
boy reads his book. Thou leamest. "We improve. 
You walk. Birds fly. 

Charles may find his book. He can read it. Lions 
might roar. Those men could walk. Adam would 
sin. You might have learned. He might have learned. 

If he study, he will improve. I will remain, if he 
desire it. Take heed, lest any man deceive you. 

Milton will learn to write. Strive to obtain wisdom. 
Let no man deceive you. They saw the men walking. 
We heard the wind roaring. The trees are bending. 
I am writing. The birds are singing. The letter is 
written. He has been injured. America was dis 
covered by Columbus. Man beholds the twinkling 
stars adorning night's blue arch. She lives, loving all, 
and loved by all. She was found, reading the poem. 
Seek to have anarchy destroyed. The sun approach- 
ing, the snow melts away. Having been elected, he 
w511 take the command. 
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ADVEEBS. 

122. An adverV^ is a word used to modify the sense 
of a verb, adjective, or other adverb ; as, " The horse 
steps UghMy : he is a reTna/rkcMy fine animal, and can 
run very fast." 

Bern. — ^Adyerbs briefly express what would otherwise require two or 
more words ; aa^ JTow, for <U this time : There, for in thai place : Lightly, 
for in a light manner : Remarkahly, for in a remarkable degree : Very^ 
for in a high degree. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

123. Adverbs are of five general classes : tmie^ 
place^ degree^ cavse^ and mamm^r. 

Note. — Other classes are included in these as follow : 
L Of Time; aa^ novo^ yet^ t<hday, yesterday, already, lately, since, ago, 
soon, erelong, by and by, then, early, late, altoays, ever, never, oft, often, 
again, seldom, rarely, daily, once, twice, three times, the m>oment, the in- 
stant, etc 

II. Of Place; a^ here, there, where, yonder, above, below, about, wherever, 
in, vrithiTi, without, here and there, etc 

1. Of Obdeb ; as, first, secondly, thirdly, Icutly, finally, etc 

2. Of DntEonoN ; as, up, down, backward, forward, forth, eastward, 
inward, hither, thither, whither, away, out, into, hence, thence, whence, to 
and fro, etc 

III. Of Deobee OB Quamtitt ; as^ more, most, less, least; well, better, as, 
so, very, rather, quite, fully, chiefly, almxyst, nearly, entirely, much, little, 
enough, even, but, only, hardly, nearly, partly, too, totally, wholly, suffi- 
ciently, perfectly, how {in what degree), however, howsoev^, ever so, alto- 
gether, etc 

IV. Of Cause ob Reason ; as^ why, whereforef therefore, then, henee, 
whence, consequently, 

y. Of Manmeb ob Quautt ; as, so, thus, how, somehow, however, across, 
apart, asunder, else, like, otherwise, together, to-wit, namely, necessarily, 
particularly, well, wisely. Justly, foolishly, ill, quickly, slowly, tamely 
nobly, and many others, formed from adjectives by adding ly, or chang 
ing le into ly; as, bad, badly; wise, wisely; able, ably; noble, nobly; etc 

What l8 an adverb f What do ad yerbs briefly express ? Of how many general claaa- 
M axe adverbs ? Repeat all the dassos. 

* Adverb Is from the Latin, ad and verbum, which signify to a verb, 
4* 
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1 Or Doubt; aa^ perhaps, perchance, peradverUure, pombly, hapfy, 
may-be. 

2. Of Imtebrooation ; os^ how, why, when, whence, where, whither, 
wherefore, whereto, wheretmto, etc. 

S. Of Affibmation; aa^ aye, yea, yes, amen, verily, truly, certainly, 
wrel^, ineleed, d&ubtless, undoubtedly, forsooth, etc 

4. Of Negation ; as, nay, no, not, not at all, in no wise, etc. 

124:. Adverbs usuaUy answer thsfoUowmg questions:-^ 

\, Of Time, Wheni How long? How often? 

2. Of Place, Wherel Whither? Whence? 

3. Cf Degree, How much ? In what degree ? To what 
extent ? 

4. Of Cause, Why 'i Wherefore? For what? 

5. Of Manner, How ? In what manner ? 

REMARKS. 

125. — 1. Adverbs of time may denote past, present, ftUure, relative, or 
absolute time ; or the order of time ; as, Ago, lately ; novo, to^y ; soon, 
to-morrow; when, before, after; always^ never; often^ again; first, 
secondly, thirdly, 

2. While, whilst, and as long €U, denote the duration, till and until, 
the commencement, and since, the termination, of a period of time. 

8. Adverbs of relative time represent the time of a subordinate clause, 
as antecedent to^ simultaneous with, or subsequent to^ the time of the 
princip<il clause ; aa^ 

i before the cars ai*rived. 

I was at the depot < when the cars arrived* 

( after the cars arrived. 

4. Modal adverbs are such as affect the character of a sentence. They 
represent it as positive or negative, definite or indefinite, limited or un- 
limited, or interrogative^ sa, yes, yea, ay, aye; nay, no, not; verily, truly, 
tndovhtedly, certainly ; possibly, probably, perhaps^ perchance; whyf 
loheref whenf whence f whither f whether f howf 

5. Phrases are often used as adverbs to denote time, place, degree, cause, 
or manner ; sis, in vain, in fine, in order, at piost^ at leasts at length, 
long since, long ago, on high, not at ail, to ai^d fro, hand in hand, side by 
side, <ba 

Note — 1. He left lo7ig since, long agt\ some time since, sotne time ago. 

Wbst questions do thoee cf time answer? Of place? Of degree? Of cause? Of 
oumner ? How are phrases often nsod ? 
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2. The wall is quite high, very high, a tri^ higher. 8. Tho place is vfOf^ 
irous deep. He is somewhat arrogaut. 4. It is ecalding hot. They are 
^pping wet. It \a freezing cold. 

In No. 1. the phrases^ in italics, are adverbs modifying left In 2» 8, 
4^ the words italieited are adYerbs modifying the a^jectiYee following 
them. 

6. Many adverbs are formed by the imion of two or more words ; as, 
Herein, of here and in; Thereof , of there and of; Whereby, of toktte and 
fty ; Indeed, of in and deed; Sometimes, of «ofn« and timet, 

7. J«a» y«8^ nay, no, namely, to wit, and aman, generally modify no 
word, being nsnally independent ; as^ " Will you go f" " Tee" — "Is he 
sickr "ITo." 

8. There is often a mere expletive ; as, '* There is no donbt of the fact*' 
— " If there be yet another name more free." — Pope, — " Tlkere are dol- 
phins;" i. e., dolphins exist 

OONJUNOTIVE ADVERBS. 

126. A conjunctive adverb is one that is used as a conneo- 
tive modifier. It nsoallj modifies two words in the dilSerent ' 
clauses which it connects. It is equivalent to a relative pro- 
noun and its arUeced&nt^ or to two phrases ; as, " I saw him 
when he came ;" i. e., at the time at which he came ; — at the 
time modifies saw, and at which modifies came ; hence, when 
modifies both saw and came. " Whither I go ye know ;" i. e., 
" Ye know the place to which I go." — " Do you know how it 
is done?" i. e., the manner in which it is done? The first 
phrase properly represents a correlative imderstood ; as, " I 
saw him (then), when he came." — ^^ I will go (thither), whither 
thou goest." 

1. — The conjunctive adverbs are, after, before, ere, even, since, Juno, ttUf 
unlU, when, where, while, whilst, whenever, no sooner, cu^ong-as, as-soon" 
a*, the instant, the moment, Ae, 

2. — Adverbs sometimes modify prepositions; as^ "He was struck jusi 
below the eye." " The bird flew nearly over us." 

3. — ^Adverbs sometimes become adjectives ; as^ " He is the only man 
for music;" — Johnson, ** Almost a week was lost; and but little was 
done for nearly a month." 

Of what are many adverlw formed ? What is said of yea, yea, nay, no, Ac? What 
1b a conJunctiTe adverb f What does it modify ? To what is it equivalent f 
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MODIFICATIONS. 

127. Adverbs have modifications of comparison. They are 
compared in the same manner as adjectives ; as, Soon, sooner, 
soonest ; often, oftener, oftenest ; wisely, more vnsdy, most 
wisely ; fiercely, less fiercely, least fiercely. 

The following are irregular in comparison; as, Badly or 
m, worse, worst ; far, farther, farthest ; little^ less, least : 
much^ more, m>ost ; wdl, better, best, 

EXERCISES. 

Write on your slate five adverbs of each class. Compare 
soon, often ; badly or ill ; far, little, much, well ; nobly, freely, 
wisely, fiercely, cheerfully, gracefully, discreetly. 

Write short sentences, using each of the preceding adverbs. 

MODEL OF PARSING. 
* - The man walks slowly ; he is very old. 

Slowly is an adverb, a word used to modify the sense of a 
verb; of manner, and modifies walks, according to Bule 14. 
Adverbs modify verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs. 

Very is an adverb, a word used to modify the sense of an 
adjective ; of degree, and modifies old^ according to Kule 14. 

EXAMPLES FOR PARSING. 
Peter wept, bitterly. Birds fly swiflly. Horses run 
fast. He returned yesterday. Tbey came to-day. She 
will leave very soon. I know why you came. You 
can tell how he walks. The trees bend, when the wind 
blows. They are very yoimg. He fell asleep. When 
will he return ? Why are you so sad ? How was the 
battle won? Negligent servants drive horses care- 
lessly. A cheerful temper often affords great delight. 



PEEPosrnoNS. 

128. A jPreposition* is a word used to show the 

What Diodiflcatlons have adverbs ? How are they compared ? What Is a preposltloii t 
♦ Pr«po»Hion Isfirora the Latin prapoaitvs, which signlfios pinced bejbre. 
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relation of a noun or pronoun to some other word ; as, 
« The l</ve of wisdom;'—'' Walk before him,''—'' High 
infrorU.'^' 

HEHARXS. 

1. Every relation neceaearilj implies more than one object Of the 
irords related, the former is called the anteeedent term of the relation ; 
ind the latter, the mtbsegitenjt tenn. The antecedent term may be a nonn, 

ronomi, adjeetiye, yerb^ adyerb, or oonjnnction. The tubeequent term 
may be a noun or pronoun. The learner shonld carefully obserye the 
•ense, and parse accordingly. The terms of relation are often transposed ; 
as, "In eyery ear incessant rumors rung." — Pope. 

2. The preposition and its object form a phrtue, limiting the principal 
term; as, "The city of Boston."— Here, city is the principal term: oj 
^fostonj the phrase limiting it 

3. Two prepositions are sometimes taken together in parsing; as^ " God 
hath set the one over against the other." — JEccl. 1 : 14. " He reasoned 
with them out of the Scriptures.* — Acts 17: 2. "So Paul departed 
from among them." — Acts 17 : 88. 

4. Than, before whom or tohichy is used as a preposition ; as^ " Than 
whom none higher B&t."T-Milton. "Than which nothing is more 
absurd." — A. Barnes. 

5. But, in the sense of except is used as a preposition ; as, *' All, hut 
bim, had fled." — ffemans, ** She spealcs of none but him." 
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About^ 

aboye, 

according to, 

across, 

after, 

against, 

along, 

amid, ) 

amidst, ) 

among, ) 

amongst^ j* 

around, 

OS to, 

at 

athwart^ 

before, 

behind, 

below, 



beneath, 


like. 


between, 
betwixt ' 


near. 


notwithstanding, 


beside, ) 
besides,): 


of, 


oS, 


beyond. 


on. 


but^ 


over, 


by, 


out of. 


concernmg, 


ovCTthwart, 


down, 


past 


during, 


regarding. 


except 


respecting, 


excepting, 


round. 


fer, 


saye," 


from, 


saying. 


in. 


since. 


into, 


through. 


instead of, 


throughout, 



till, 

to, 

touching, 

toward or 

towardf^ 

under, 

underneath, 

until, 

unto, 

up, 

U]^n, 

with, 

within, 

without^ 

wortJi. 



Wliat does eveiy relation imply? Of the words related, what is the former tens 
called? The latter? What may be the antecedent term? The sabeequent term? 
What do the preposition and its object fbrm ? When is than a preposition ? When la 
hutf 
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REMARKS. 



ISO. — 1 A, in the sense of af, tn> 0% to, or by, la a proposition, m 
sach expressions as, a hunting, a going, a reading ; or, " Faith set it « 
going and kept it a going" — Chalmers. ** He that goes a borrowing, 
goes a forromng." — Broneon, 

2. A preposition used without a regimen, becomes an adverb; as^ 
" He has gone fce/'ore."— "She walks about*' 

8. In such phrases as ecai up, faXL on, t/^, up and on are to be taken 
as a part of the yerb ; as, " Still evening came on," 

EXERCISE. 

Write short sentences, each containing one or more prepo- 
sitions. Thus ; Birds fly in the air. They rode into the 
country. He walks loith a staff by moonlight. 

MODEL OF PARSING. 

He lives in Paris. 

In is a preposition, a word used to show the relation of a 
noun or pronoun to some other word : it shows the relation 
between Paris and lives^ according to Bule 15. Prepositions 
show the relation of ideas. 

EXAMPLES FOR PARSING. 

He resides in New-York. Flowers bloom in sum- 
mer. Rivers flow into the sea. Birds fly through the 
air. He came from Eome. He came to Paris. He 
came from Rome to Paris. They traveled through 
Ohio into Kentucky. The knife is worth a dollar 
He reasoned with them, out of the Scriptures. Simon 
Peter said unto them, I go a fishing. All are capable 
of living well. We learn with wonder how this world 
began. From the tomb the voice of Nature cries. 
Than whom none higher sat. She speaks of none but 
him. 
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CONJUNCTIONS. 

131. A Gonjv/rustion* is a word used to connect 
words, phrases, or clauses ; as, " You cmd I will go ; 
hut he must stay." — " He departed thence to teach and 
U) preach.^^ 

CLASSIFICATION. 

132. Conjunctions are of two classes : coordinate 
and svhordMKvte. 

A coordmate conjv/nction is one that connects ele- 
ments of equal rank ; as, " Time is short, and art is 
long." — " He or I must go." 

A mbordAnate conjwnction is one that connects ele- 
ments of unequal rank ; as, " He wiU go, if you will." — 
" I will walk, that you may ride." 

LIST OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

133. — 1. Codrdinate: aJso^ and^ as toeli as; but^ stilly yet^ 
nevertheless^ nottoithstanding ; else, or, nor, neither, 

2. Subordiaate : if, though, although, unless, eaxxpt, whe- 
ther, lest, that, provided ; for, since, because, than, as, whereas, 
inasmuch as. 

3. Of the ccardinMe, the first three are coptclative; the 
next five, adversative ; and the last four, alternative. 

4. Of the stdH)rdinate, the first nine are signs of the sub- 
junctive mode, and express some condition, motive, or suppo- 
sition ; the last seven denote a cav^ or reason : than and oa 
usually denote comparison. 

CORRELATIVES. 
134. A correlative is a connective which reciprocates with 
another to mark the sense more closely ; as, 

What is a oosjnnction ? Of how many classes are conjimctions ? What Is a ooordi- 
nate conjunction? A snbordinate ? Which are the codrdinate? The snhordinste f 
What is a correlative ? 

* Oon^wMtliOn is from the Latin eon^ungo, which signifies to join togithsr. 
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Thoagli — ^jet ; as, ^ Though he were dead, yd shall he 
live." 

Both — and; as, "He controls both public and priyate 
affairs." 

Whether — or ; as, Whether it were you or they." 
Either — or ; as, " Either come, or send quickly." 
Neither — nor ; as, " Neither act nor promise hastily." 
Such — as ; as, " Give us such things as you please." 
Such — that; as, "His liabilities are such^ that he must 
fail." 

So— -that ; as, " She speaks so low, tha;t she is not heard." 
So — as ; as, " She is not so amiable, as her sister." 
As — as ; as, " You are as tall as he is." 
As — so ; as, " As he thinketh in his heart, so is he." 
More — than ; as, " He has more than he needs.*' 
Better — than ; as, " Wisdom is better than rubies." 
Wiser — than ; as, ^ He is loiser than his teachers." 
Note.— Some of the above correlatives are not ooDjunctions. Am and 
80f as antecedents, are generally adverbs. 

MODEL OF PARSING. 

John and James are happy, because they are good. 

And is a conjunction, a word used to connect words or 

clauses : coordinate, it connects elements of equal rank ; and 

unites John and James^ according to Eule 17. Conjunction/^ 

unite words, phrases, or clauses. 

Because is a conjunction, a word used to connect words o*' 
clauses : subordinate, it connects elements of unequal rank , 
and unites clatises, according to Bule 17. (Repeat the rule.) 
Are is a verb, etc. ; third person and plural number, to 
agree with its nominatives taken together, according to Rule 
12. {Repeat the rule.) 

They is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun : personal, 
it has a form to denote its person : mas. gen., third per., and 
sing, num., to agree with its antecedents taken together, ac- 
sording to Rule 12. {Repeat the rule.) They is in the nom- 
inative case, being the subject of the verb are, according to 
Rule 1. {Repeat the ride.) 
NoTB. — Ea^ppy relates to Jtme$ and John ; and ifood to ihty» 
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EXAMPLES FOR PARSING. 

Time is short; and art is long. Vice stings ns in 
onr pleasures ; but virtue consoles us in our pains. 
Cast out the scorner ; and contention shall cease. He 
had returned, or I should have seen him. He has not 
gone to the city, nor is he ready to go. The horse is, 
prepared against the day of battle ; but safety is of the 
Lord. I wrote, because it amused me. He would 
walk, if he could. He was poor, though he might have 
been rich. I will walk, that you may ride. Though 
he slay me, yet will I trust in him. Withdraw thy 
foot from thy neighbor's house, lest he be weary with 
thee. As cold waters are to a thirsty soul, so is good 
news from a far country. Exercise and temperance 
strengthen the constitution. Wisdom or folly governs 
us. We have counted the cost: hence we are pre- 
pared for the contest. The cars have arrived ; there- 
fore we must go. Ye shall not eat of it, neither, shall 
ye touch it, lest ye die. 

REMABK. 

186. ffenee, thefi, therefore^ where/ore^ conseqttently, etc., when not 
adyerbfl, are nsuallj coordinate conjunctions. Of the correlatives^ those 
in italics^ are coordinate. The foUowing coordinates sometimes occur ; 
$», now— then; indeed^ truly — but; not only — but, but also, but likem^e. 
When other correlatives occur^ they are generally subordinate. (214.) 



INTEEJECTIONS. 



An Irderjjecbion* is a word used to express some 
emotion of the mind ; as, oK ! ah ! aim ! 
Interjections are used independently ; i. e., without 

What is an Intoijectlon ? How are inteijecUoiis nsed ? 
• TnimieeHon is ftrom the lAttn iaOwitctm^ which signiflea thrown letwem. 
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dependence on other words ; as, " OK ! what ift 
herel" (180.) 

LIST OF INTERJEOTIONS. 

137. 01 oh ! ah ! eh 1 ha 1 hah 1 aha I alas 1 alack 1 hold ! 
ho ! shame I hail I lo ! look ! see ! hush 1 hist 1 fie 1 foh ! 
^shaw ! pugh ! fudge ! tush ! tut ! hey ! heyday ! heigh-ho ! 
mum ! avaunt ! avast ! away ! hah ! huzza ! hurrah ! halloo ! 
hem ! adieu ! hravo 1 indeed I welcome 1 what I strange ! fare- 
well! 

&EMA&ES. 

1. should be used only before a word in direct address ; and 0A» 
detached, with a point after it> or after the next word ; as^ " O Virtue I" 
—"Oh I how can it be I' 

2. The first nine interjections have a variable delivery in elocution: 
the others are invariahle^ being uttered with partial or perfect eloae. 
(233.-14) 

3. Each interjection is equivalent to, or an <dfbreviation of, a simple 
sentence; as, cA/— what do you say? — hold (you); ho, pronounced 
(whoe^'^op (you); /<?=it is ^; i e. hateful; ^— be joyful ; adiew^ 
I commend you to God ; /areto«/Z— go well ; or, I take leave of yon. 

MODEL OF PARSmG. 

Shh ! have I caught thee at last? 
ffah is an interjection, a word used to express some 
emotion of the mind ; and is used independently, ac- 
cording to Eule 18. Interjections have no dependence 
in construction. (180.) 

EXAMPLES FOR PARSmG. 

Thy way, O Lord, is in the sea. He comes, huzza 
in all his pomp I See! it rends the rocks asunder! 
Oh ! haste my father's heart to cheer. Hush ! he is at 
the door. O Yirtue! how amiable thou art! Alas! 
he cried, the fault is mine, ffis fate, alas, was deplor- 
able. Hah ! it is a sight to freeze one ! Ha ! ha I 

How BhouJl O / and OA / be used? Giye Bemarks 1 and 8l 
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jou thought me blind, did yon? What I might Ilome 
then have been taken ! IVliat I are you mad ? 

EXERCISE. 

Write sentences containing examples of each part of speech 



PAET III. 

SYNTAX. 

138. Syntax^ is putting words together in order. It 
treats of the relation, agreement, arangement, and gov- 
ernment, of words in sentences. 

BdaUon is the reference which one word has to an- 
other in sense. 

Agreement is the similarity of words in their modifi- 
cations. 

Arrangement is the correct collocation of words in a 
sentence. (221.) 

Government is the power which one word has to mod- 
ify another. 

SENTENCES. 

139. A sentence^ is a complete thought expressed in 
words. It may contain one or more propositions ; e. g. 
" life is short." — ^^ Blessed are they who fear the Lord." 

What is syntax f Of what does it treat ? What is relation f Agreement ? Arrange 
ment? Government f What is a sentence f What may it contain? 

1. Syntax, [Gr. «^, together, and toMO, to put;] To pat together in order. 
% Sentence, [L. semUnHOi from tewtio^ to think ;] a thought expressed in words, a 
poriod. 
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— " The word of the Lord is right ; and all his worki 
are done in truth." 

140. A proposition contains a subject and predicate ; 
as, "Snow falls:" snow is the subject: falls is the 
predicate. 

The sniff ect is that of which something is said ; as, 
"^ Winds blow." 

The predicate is that which is said of the subject ; 
as, "Eain/aZZ^." 

These may be either simple^ complex^ or corrvpo^md; 
as, 1. "Boysstudy."— 2. "/Joodboysstudywell."— 3. 
" James cmd John read cmd write." 

CLASSIFICATION OF SENTENCES. 

141. The classification of sentences depends on their 
form^ mode^ and stmictv/re. In fokm, they are sinvple^ 
complex^ and compoimd ; in mode, they are deda/rative^ 
imperatvoe^ and vntefrTogatiA)e ; each of which may be 
exclcmiatory : in steuotdke, they are closer compact^ and 
loose. 

This classification develops principles requisite in 
analyzing and parsing, punctuation and reading. 

DEFINITIONS. 

142. — ^I. Sentences, in foem, are simple^ complex^ 
and compownd. 

A simple sentence is one that contains only one pro- 
position ; as, " I will walk." 

A complex sentence is one that contains dissimilar 
propositions ; as, " I wiU walk, that you may ride." 
{The latter cUmse is dependent on thejvrst^ (166.) 

A compound sentence is one that contains similar 



What does a proposition contain t What is the subject t The predicate t Are these 
•Iways simple ? On what does the classification of sentences depend ? How many in 
form, and what are they ? In mode? Instmctore? What does this classification de* 
fdopr What is a simple sentence? A complex sentence? A oomponnd sentence? 
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propositionB ; as, I " will walk ; and you may ride." 

{Neither clavse is dependent.) (167.) 

Note. — Complex sentences are imited by subordinate eonjunetiom, 
eonjufUiive adverbs^ relative prcnounSy phrasee, or by incorporatum. 
Compound sentences are imited by eodrdinate eonjunctumn. 

Clauses, or members^ are the parts of complex or compound sentences 

143. n. Sentences, in mode, are deolarati/vOy vm^>eratvoe 
and interrogative ; each of which may be exdcmiatory. 

A decia/raime sentence is one that expresses a declara- 
tion ; as, " He reads. " — " He can write. " 

An irryperdt/ive sentence is one that expresses a com- 
mand, entreaty, or permission ; as, " Obey me." — 
" Tarry awhile." — " Go in peace." 

JSToTK — ^In elocuHon, imperaUye sentences are treated as dedaratiye. 

An imierrogoitme sentence is one that asks a question ; 
as, " Does he read ? "— " Can he write ? " 

Interrogative sentences are of four kinds : dejmite^ 
i/ndejmite^ imdi/rect^ and double. 

A defmUe interrogative is one asked by a verb, and 
can be answered by yes or no ; SLSy'^Ts he there ? i^." 
— "TTiByougo? Yes.'' 

An inde/imte interrogati/ve is one asked by a pronoun 
or adverb, and cannot be answered by yes or no; as, 
" Whom seest thou ? The king." — " TTA^ did you re- 
tarn? Yesterday." 

An indirect interrogati/ve is a question in a declara- 
tive form, asked for confirmation; as, 1. "Ton live 
here, sir? I do." — " Tou will remember my request?" 
— 2. "Let me take your book ?"^" Grant me this re- 
quest?" — 3. "Tou surely must have seen him?" — 
" Sure, you are not angry ? " — " Tou are certainly not 
contented ? " — " Tou are certain you saw him ? " 

Nvms. — Of these examples^ the firat two haye the declarative, form ; 

What is a declarative sentence? An imperative sentence? An Interrogative sm- 
tenoe? How many kinds of Interrogatlves? What !• a definite interrogative? An in- 
d«fl2kita? Anlndlreetr 
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the next two^ the imperative; and the othen are distrngaiahei hj some 
emphatlo word, as «t<r«, surely, certaitdyt <bc 

A double vrdefrrogatme is a question in two parts 
united by the disjunctive or ; as, " Is he rich, or is he 
poor ? " — " Art thou he that should come, or do we look 
for another?" 

An excLamcubory sentence is any sentence that ex- 
presses some emotion of the mind ; as, 1. Awe : " He 
is a madman ! " — ^2. Fear : " It is dangerous 1 " — " How 
he glares I " — 3. Wonder : " Is it possible 1 " 

IM. — ^IH. Sentences, in steuctdiue, are closer comr 
paotj or loose. 

A close sentence is one whose parts are closely united 
both in thought and construction ; as, " The boy who 
studies wiU improve." — " Mark me, and be astonished, 
and lay your hand upon your mouth." — "What man is 
like Job, who drinketh up scorning like water?" 
(182.-1.) 

A compact sentence is one whose parts begin with 
correlatives expressed or understood ; as, " As it was 
then, so is it now." — " If thou hast understanding, hear 
this."—" Should he study, he will improve." (182.-2.) 

The dovhle compact is two single compacts united : 
making one compact with four parts ; as, " Henceforth 
I call you not servants, for the servant knoweth not 
what his lord doeth ; hit I have called you friends ; for 
aU things that I have heard of my Father, I have made 
known unto you." — John 15 : 15. (184.) 

A loose sentence is one whose parts are related in 
thought, but not dependent in sense ; as, " Length of 
days is in her right hand; and in her left hand are 
riches and honor." — " The way of the wicked is as 
darkness r they know not at what they stumble." (186.) 

What It a double intorrogatiyet An ezoUanatoiyBentMiM? What liaoloie eeor 
teiwa f A oompaot Mntonoa ? A dea^la «ompa«t 1 A Ioom lantenea t 
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145. — ^1. A (xympdlatvoe is the name of an object ad* 
dressed ; as, '^Lord^ I cry unto thee." — " Search me, O 
(7oe?." — ^* Jeaits^ Mastery have mercy on ns 1 " (180.) 

2. A ci/rcwmstcmce is an important word, phrase, or 
clause, placed at the beginning, middle, or end, of a 
sentence ; as, " YerHy^ I say unto you." — " An oratoi 
may often, ly this Jcmd of style^ gain great admiration, 
without hemg nea/r his proper end.^^ 

3. A phrase is a collection of words not forming a 
proposition. But in analyzing, it is limited to an m- 
finitivey or a preposition and its disject; as. To walk; 
To ride : Of wisdom / In Boston. These may become 
complex^ or compownd; as, To walk fast ; To read and 
ifo) write: In Old Boston; Of wisdom and of prvr 
dence. (177.) 

ELEMENTS OF SENTENCES. 
146. The pa/rtSy or elements, of sentences are wordsj 
phrases, clauses^ or merribers. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Words, 2. Phrases, 3. Clatises. 

Sm to sin that one should sin. 

Writing to write that one should write. 

Wealthy of wealth who is wealthy. 

Now at this time while we are talking. 

4. Members : " (The word of the Lord is right) ; and 
(aU his works are done in truth)." 

A sentence may have six kinds of elements : tu)o, 
primcipal; three, subordinate ; suid a, connective. 
The principal elements are the subject suidpredicaite; 

1 s 

as, " Bai/s readP They form the ba9^s of every com- 
plete sentence. 

What is a oompellatiTe ? A circnmBtanoer A phrase? To what is It Umitodlii 
analjziDgf What are the element! of sentencear How many element! may a len- 
tenoe hsye? What are they? Which are the principal r 
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8 ^ 4 

The mbordmate elements are the ddjectvoe^ objecti/oe^ 

6 S 1 3 4 

and ad/oerbial elements; as, '^ Good boys read hooJcs 

attentwely^'^ They serve to modify or limit the princi- 
pal elements, on which they depend. 

The connective element is a preposition^ conjunction^ 
conjimcti/ve ad^erhy relative pronoimy o'c phrase. 

EXERCISE. 

Write four sentences each containing the five elements, 

SYNTHESIS AND ANALYSIS. 

147. Synthesis is the act of combining elementary 
parts. 

Analysis is the act of separating a combination into 
its elements. 

Thus : By synthestSt letters form syllables, syllables form words, words 
form sentences, sentences form paragraphs, and paragraphs form a dis- 
course. By: afuUyaia, each of these combinations can be resolyed into 
the next lower, till we return to the letters, which represent the ele- 
mentary sounds of the language. 

ORDER OF ANALYZING. 
148. — {.Words: — Give 1st, an etymological; 2d, a syl- 
labic ; 3d, a phonetic ; and 4th, a literal analysis. (50.) 

2. Sentences: — Give 1st, the kind of sentence and its 
clauses ; 2d, the subject and its limitations, analyzing the 
adjuncts j and 3d, the predicate and its limitations, analyzing 
the adjuncts. 

Note. — An adjunct is an element which limits some other element 

3. A Discourse: — 1st, separate the discourse into para- 
graphs ; 2d, separate the paragraphs into sentences ; and 3d, 
analyze the sentences. 

14:9. — 1. Discou/rse is a series of thoughts expressed 
in words. 

Which are the subordinate ? What do the latter serve ? What Is synthesto ? What 
• analysis? What is disooorse ? 
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2. Kpa/ragrc^h is a distinct part of a discourse. It 
may consist of one, or of many sentences. 

3. An ellvpda is the omission of some word or words 
in construction. 

4. Words omitted by ellipsis, if requisite in parsing, 
must be supplied. (219.) 

150. RULES OF SYNTAX 

RULE I. ^NOMINATIVEa 

The subject of a finite verb is put in the nominative 
case. 

RULE n. ^APPOSITION. 

A noun or pronoun limiting another, in apposition, 
is put in the same case. 

RULE m. ^POSSESSIVES. 

A noun or pronoun limiting a noun, not in apposi- 
tion, is put in the possessive case. 

RULE IV.^-CASE ABSOLUTE. 

A noun or pronoun, not governed, is put in the case 
absolute. 

RULE V. ^ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives limit nouns, pronouns, phrases, or clauses. 

RULE VI — PRONOUNS. 

Pronouns agree with their substantives in gender 
person, and number. 

RULE VIL-^DOUBLE RELATIVES. 

Double relatives always supply two cases. 

What is • paragraph f An eUlpsIs f What is the rale for supplying ellipses in pa»> 
iiig ? What is the rale for nomlnatlTos 1 For a noon or pronoun in apposition f For 
poasaesiTes? Forth* oasa abaelnta? For a^Jeetlyea? For pronouns? For double 
Mlatiraar 

5 
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EULE Vm. — ^VERBS. 

The verb agrees with its nominatiYe in person and 
number. 

RULE IX. OBJECTIVES AFTER VBRBS. 

The object of a transitive verb is put in the objective 
case. 

RULE X, SASIE CASES. 

Intransitive and passive verbs have the same case 
after as before them, when both words refer to the 
same thing. 

RULE XI. ^INFINITIVES AND PARTICIPLES. 

Infinitives and participles relate to nouns or pronouns 
as their subjects. 

RULE Xn. ^VERBS AND PRONOUNS. PLURAL. 

When two or more singular nouns or pronouns are 
taken together, a verb or pronoun, to agree with them, 
must be plural. 

RULE XIIL ^VERBS AND PRONOUNS. SINGULAR. 

When two or mpre singular nouns or pronouns are 
taken separately, a verb or pronoun, to agree with 
them, must be singular. 

RULE XIV. ADVERBS. 

Adverbs modify verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs 

RULE XV. ^PREPOSITIONS. 

Prepositions show the relation of ideas. 

RULE XVI.— OBJECTIVES AFTER PREPOSITIONS. 

The object of a preposition is put in the objective 
case. 

WhatisthenilAJbrTtrbftr Fortbeot(|eotofataBiidtlTey«rbf For the Mane oMflSt 
For laflxdtiyM tad pwtioiplesr For nouit or pronoiuif taken together 7 Taken Mp- 

witely? For adverbs? For prepoaitions ? For t.heobjeetofapr«iM>aftion? 
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BTJLB XTII.— OONJTINOnOlfS. 

Oonjimctions unite words, phrases, or clauses. 

BULB XVni. — ^INTKEJEOnONS. 

Interjections have no dependence in construction. 

PARSING. 
151. The Models of Parsing introduced in connection with the preyioiu 
Exercises^ will be fonnd qnite sufficient in most cases. For Order and 
Models of Analyzing, see (148, 166) and Chart in the back part See 
also (76). The pupil will receiye further aid from the following 

ORDER OF PARSING. 

152. — 1. A Noun, and why? — Glass, and why? — Gender, 
and why? — Person, and why? — Number, and why? — Case, 
and why? — Rule : — Decline it. 

2. A Pronoun, and why ? — Class and why ? — Gender, Per- 
son, and Number, and why? — To uhat does it relate, or for 
what does it stand? — Rule: — Case, and why? — Rule: — 
Decline it. 

3. An Adjective, and why ? — Class, and why ? — If attribu- 
tive. Compare it: — Degree of Comparison, and why? — To 
what does it relate ? — Rule. 

4. A Verb, and why ? — Neuter, Active, or Passive, and 
why? — Transitive or Intransitive, and why? — Regular or 
Irregular, and why? — Mode, and why? — Tense, and why? — 
Infinite, Person, and Number, and why ? — But if infinitive, to 
what does it refer? — Rule. — Give a Synopsis of the Mode. 

The order of a Participle, thus : — A Participle, and why ? 
— Prinsipal parts of the verb: — Imperfect or Perfect, and 
why ? — Transitive or Intransitive, and why ? — To what does 
it refer ? — ^Rule. — Conjugate its mode. 

5. An Adverb, and why? — Class, — ^what does it modify, 
and Rule. 

6. A Proposition, and why ? — ^Relation shown, and Rule. 

What is the role for oonJiuotlonB f For Inteijecttons ? What is the order of parsing 
anonn 1 Ofpaning a'proniran ? Of pantng an a4)Mttv»r Of a Terbf Of a partial 
pie t Of an adrerb ? Of a prepoeition f 
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7. A Conjunction^ and why ? — Class, and why ?— Oonneo 
tion, and Bule. 

8. An Interjection^ and why ? — How used, and Bule. 



EXAMPLES FOR PARSIKQ. 
I. (156. — Analysis.) 
Water flows. Rain descends. Trees grow. Sin revived. 
Virtue will triumph. They have walked. She had recited. 
Milton will have returned. You may go. They would 
in-ito. He must have read. She might have written. 
Study thou. Do they improve ? Might he have recovered ? 
She is admired. Letters are written. America was dis- 
covered. I am reading. You were writing. Sarah had 
been singing. They will have been reading. I am. They 
are. He is. Thou art. Grod exists. They sit. Trees 
stand. We dwell. They have been. He had been. You 
will have been. They saw. Birds fly. Fishes swim. 

IL (161.— Analysis.) 
A bird sings. An eagle flies. The sun shines. Some men 
labor. No person came. Wise boys study. Q-reat men 
govern. Man's works decay. Your brother improves. 
Paul, the apostle, preached. Cicero, the orator, died. James, 
himself, returned. Brutus having spoken, retired. Santa 
Anna having been conquered, fled. They saw Washington. 
John has a horse. He owns a farm. She studies diligently. 
Faithful servants labor attentively. Good children love 
their parents. Large deep rivers float long heavy rafts. I 
am Paul. You are Brutus. Augustus was emperor. She 
sits a queen. He died a madman. Gold is a metal. He 
became a judge. He was called John. Simon was sur- 
named Peter. Snow is white. Gold is yellow. Nero was 
cruel. Ripe fruit is excellent. 

Ill 

To lie is base. To err is human. To pilfer is to steal. To 
enjoy is to obey. I saw the man walking. You heard him 

What if «hd order of parslBg a eoi^Janotion f Of an int«rjMtlon ? 
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reading. She is to write. I rejoice to hear it. They love to 
write. Every man fills a space in creation. A pen is usefdl 
for writing. He is ready to go. We are anxious to see yon. 
She will return long before night. The man of integrity is 
respected. The rays of the sun are delightful The king of 
France fled. Athens is the capital of Greece. The Nile is 
ike largest river in Africa. The city of Mexico is situated in 
a delightful valley. Nero made laws to insnare his subjects. 
The religion of the Koran is a system of deception. The prin- 
ciples of Christianity are founded on the Bible. Julius Csesar 
began the Eoman dominion in Britain. The Saxons came 
over in large bodies. They established seven petty kingdoms 
in England. These were united under Egbert. The ances- 
tors of the English are generally known by the name of Sax- 
ons. The Angles inhabited the low lands along the banks of 
the Elbe. Christianity was considerably extended among 
some of the barbarous nations beyond the Danube. 

IV. (179.-1.) 
Faithful servants drive horses carefully. Good boys read 
books attentively. The young man performed the task very 
readily. The old bird devoured the ripe cherries greedily. 
The ambitious youth will have accomplished his object in due 
time. Having beheld the eclipse, they fled in dismay. Co- 
lumbus having accomplished the object of his voyage, returned 
to Spain. Xenophon, the historian, was a disciple of Socratea 
Paradise, the garden of Eden, is supposed to have been situa- 
ted somewhere about the head waters of the Euphrates, a rivei 
in Asia. 

V. 

Exercise and temperance strengthen the constitution. (1 68.) 
Cicero and Cato were in the camp of Pompey. Brutus and 
Cassius stabbed themselves. Cyrus conquered Syria and 
Arabia. They heard Paul and Barnabas. The cities of Tyre 
and Sidon are the most ancient. He talked with Moses and 
Elias. Wise and good men should be respected. Washing- 
ton Was a great and good man. True worth is modest and 
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retiring. Gtod made man erect, rational, free, immortal. The 
sun, moon, and stars, admonish us of a superior and superin ^ 
tending Power. He acted wisely and prudently. He will re- 
turn in the morning, or at evening. 

VI. 

It was the third hour ; and they crucified him. Horace 
was the companion of Virgil ; and he died eight years before 
Christ. Brutus loved Caesar much ; but he loved Rome more. 
My lips shall not speak wickedness, nor my tongue utter de- 
ceit. They will go, if he will attend them. People are hap- 
py, because they are good. His father died, before he arrived. 
Agree with thine adversary quickly, while thou art in the way 
with him. When shame is lost, all virtue is lost. He that 
runs may read. Whom ye ignorantly worship, him declare I 
unto you. There is a simplicity in his words, which outshines 
the utmost pride of expression. This construction occurs, 
when two words are used correlatively. As it was then, so is 
it now. Where no wood is, there the fire goeth out. When 
he comes, then you may go. She speaks so low, that she is 
not heard. My health is such, that I cannot go. Though 
he slay me, yet will I trust in him. 



OBJECTS AND THEIR ATTEIBUTES. 

163. An Oifeot is any thing that has a name ; as, 
TreOy hope, thougki. 

Note. — ^The object is the thinff : its name is a noutu Thus, you see ob- 
jects in the school-room : you can write their names on your slate. 

Ail objects possess certain properties, called attri- 
butes. These attributes are of dx kinds : hei/ngy staUj 
(zciion; mere IvrmtaUon^ qybdiity ; class ; e. g. — 1. "I 
am; Trees standP — ^2. He is not; They are atnickP — 
3. "Birds svn^ ; Winds hlow. — 4, " The boys own tlio^ 

What Is an ol^ect? What do all objects possess ? Of bow many kinds are attribntas? 



ATTRIBUTES OF OBJECTS. lOS 

pens." — 6. "Snowisi^A*^/ Trees are ^a/7." — 6. "Gk)ld 
is a metal / Names are nouns.^^ 

EXERCISES. 

Tell which are attributes (^^ being ; which of state ; which 
of action ; which of mere limitation ; which of quality ; which 
of class. 

We are. They rest. 'Birds sing. The ice is cold. A lion 
is bold. Trees are plants. That book is new. Grass is green. 
Apples are sweet. Water flows. Pears are fruit. Air is a 
fluid. Washington was the first President. Lead is heavy. 
The horse is a noble animal. The sun shines. You were. 
He is. Books are usefiiL She reads. Man is mortal. Land 
is earth. She is a fine lady. Csesar was brave. You are 
Brutus. 

154. The attribnte of an object may be a^ssimied^ 
affirmedj or inqui/red for : e. g. — ^1. " The sun qp- 
proachmg ; Pwr« water; Paul an apoaUeP — 2. "The 
sun is ajpproachmgy or the sim approaches ; The water 
is pure; Paul was an aposde?^ — 3. "Is the sun qp- 
proachmg^ or does the sun approach? Is the water 
pv/re t Was Paul an apostle ?" 

EXERCISES. 

Of the first ten wordSy assume and then affirm som>e being, 
otate, or action. Of the nent ten^ assume and then affirm 
some limitation or quality. Of the next ten, assume and then 
affirm what each is ; i. e., give its class. Cf the whole thirty, 
inquire for some attribute of each. 

Birds, horses, winds, water, snow, rain, the clouds, the sun, 
the fire, trees. 

Sky, moon, man, books, the rose, the earth, the field, grass, 
paper, the house. 

Gold, a horse, Jefferson, a pupil, noun, chair, water, Boston, 
apples, a mountain. 

How may the attribnte of an ol^ect be expreased Y 
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SIMPLE SENTENCES. 

156. A mwple sentence is one that contains only one 
proposition ; as, " Boys read." — " Good boys read books 
attentively." 

THE PROPOSITION OR SIMPLE SENTENCE. 

156. AjprqposUion contains a subject and predicate ; 
as, " Boys read :" " hoys^^ is the subject; " read^^ is the 
predicate. 

The mbject is that of which something is said ; as, 
" Snow falls."—" Water flows."—" You are." 

The predicate is that which is said of the subject; 
as, " Winds ilow:'—'' Fire Ji^rn*."- " He w."— « I am 
se&aP 

REMARKS. 

1. To deny a thing is to affirm a negative ; a% "They ar^ not" — • Ho 
does not read." The predicate may also be oMumed or inquired for ; bm, 
"The general being slain." — " Does she readf" The word effirm is ap- 
plied to all forme of the verb except the infinitive and participle. 

2. The essential parts of every sentence are the subject and predie*ai 

157. MODEL OF ANALYZING. 

Trees grow — 
IS a sentence, because it is a thought expressed in words : a simple sob 
tence, because it contains but one proposition : a proposition, became h 
contains a subject and predicate : trees is the subjeet: grow is tbs predi 
cate. {Now parse the words in full.) 

Tou are seen — 
18 a sentence, etc : you ia the subject: are seen is the predicate;- Men i 
the principal verb ; — are is the auxiliary. 

They have been reading — 
18 a sentence, eta: they lathe subject: have been reading \a the predi 
cate ; — reading is the principal verb ; — have and been are auxiliaries. 

Note. — First analyze the sentence in full, and then parse the words, 
according to tlie Order. (152.) 

What does a airople sentence contain? What does a proposition contain? Wbatti 
the subject? What the predicate? Does the word affirm apply to all forms of th« 
T«rb ? What are the essential parts of every sentence ? 
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EXA2fl>LES FOR ANALYZING AND PARSING. 

Rain descends. Trees grow. Winds blow. Time flies. 
Fire burns. Snow falls. You are seen. They are heard. 
America was discovered. Caesar was killed. Santa Anna 
had been conquered. He will have been seen. They have 
been writing. I shall have been writing. You are spelling. 
Winds are blowing. 

15Y. SUBJECT AND PREDICATE 

The subject may be simple^ comtplex^ or compovmd. 
The predicate may be mwple^ corwplex^ or compmrnd. 

Note. — ^A eentence may be Hmplef complex, or compound. 
THE SIMPLE OR GRAMMATICAL SUBJECT. 

158. The simple mbjeet is a nomi or pronoun ; or any 
leUeVy cha/rdct&r^ syllable^ word^ ph/raae^ or propoaiUoHj 
used as a noun ; as, " Srum falls." — " He writes." — "-4. 
is a vowel." — ^^Svh is a prefix." — "+ is the sign of 
addition." — ^'Not is an adverb." — " j?« is a variation of 
am." — " Stedlmg is base." — " To steal is base." — ^^For 
one to steal is base." — ^^ThoA one should steal is base." 

EXERCISE. 

Write examples of all the different forms of the simple 
subject. 

THE SIMPLE OR GRAMMATICAL PREDICATE 

159. The simple predAcaite is always a verb ; as, " He 
readsP — " He cam^ readP — " He vnll ha/oe read^'^ — " He 
should ha/oe ready — " He m/ighl ha/oe ieen reading.^^ — 
" He is reading.^^ — " He i«." — " The book is reodP— 
« The letter had Ieen wriUenP—'' Read ^ov^P—'' Study 
(thou)." — " They heing seenP 

Is the salject always simple ? Is the predicate f Is a sentence f Wtiat is the lim 
pie sabject t What is the simple predicate ? 
5* 
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EXERCISE. 

Write predicates in all the tenser, persons, and number* 
of the indicative, potential, and imperative modes. 

Note. — ^Tho guhjunctive mode is used only in Bubordinate clauses. The 
infinitive is never used alone as predicate. The participle is the tusttmed 
form of the predicate. 

160. COMPLEX OR LOGICAL SUBJECT AND PREDICATE. 

The complex subject is the simple subject with all its 
limitations. 

The complex predicate is the simple predicate with 
all its limitations. 

REMARK. 
An element of a sentence is compound when the parts are united hj a 
eoordinate conjunction : it is complex when thej are united in any other 
way. The elements of a sentence^ as already stated (146)» are wurds^ 
phrcuea, clanuea, or members, 

THE COMPLEX OR LOGICAL SUBJECT. 

161. The simple subject becomes complex by the 
addition of one or more worda^ phrases, or clauses. 

Note. — ^An infinitive yerb^ op a preposition and its object, is called a 
phrase. 

I. The szcbfect is limited by words : — 

1. By definitive adjectives; as, "J. man; any man; tf4?o 
men ; those men." 

2. By attributive adjectives ; as, " Wise men ; good boys ; 
ripe fruit." 

3. By several adjectives , as "-4 good boy ; the vnse pru- 
dent man." 

4. By nouns or pronouns in apposition ; as, " The river 
Hudson;'' "John the Baptist;'' «He himself;" "I Paul 
myself." 

5. By nouns or pronouns in the possessive; as, ^'Pope's 
Essay;" "My pen." 



What la the complex subject? The complex predicate? When is an element of a 
sentence compound? When complex? What are the elements of a sentence? Hrw 
loot the simple subject become complex ? 
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Not*. — One poasessive often limits another; aa» "J5B» ftther^e house :'• 
fiithei'i limits houie ; and hit limits /o/Atfr^A 

6. By a participle ; as, " They shouting^ fled." — ^^ He nav 
ing spoken^ retired." (181.-2.) 

II. The subject is limited by phrases : — 

1. By infinitives ; as, '* A desire to learn is commendable." 

2. By a preposition and its object ; as, " The city of Mexi- 
co was taken." — ''^ His desire of ruling was great." 

III. The subfect is limited by clauses : — 

1. By a relative olaase ; as, ^' The rose which blossomed^ 
has faded." 

2. By a conjunctive clause ; as, " A desire that he might 
speak, was expressed." 

KoTXL — These last examples belong to complex sentences. (166.) 

EXERCISE. 

Write examples illtistrating all the forms of the complex 
subject. 

MODEL OF ANALYZING. 
Lofty cedars hend — 
is a sentence, becanse it is a thought expressed in words: simple sentence, 
because it contains but one proposition: a proposition, because it con- 
tains a subject and predicate : cedan is the subject^ limited by the adjeo- 
tive lofty ; lofty cedars is the complex subject: hend is the predicate. 
{Parse all the Uforda in each sentence.) 

Sis noble lofty spirit toas crushed — 
is a sentence, etc. : (analyze in full:) spirit is the subject^ limited by the 
pronoun his and the adjectives noble and lofty; — his noble lofty spirit is 
the complex subject: — loas crushed is the predicate ; — crushed is the pria- 
cipal verb, and wcw is the auxiliary. 

Tofwr faihei^ s influeThce prevailed-^ 
is a sentence, etc; : influence is the subject^ limited by the noun father's 
which is limited by the pronoun your; — your fathet's influence is the 
complex subject: prevailed is the predicate. 

The time to study has arrived — 
» a sentence, etc; : time is the subject, limited by the adjective the and 
the phrase to study ; — the time to study is the complex subject: has ar- 
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rhtediB the predicate: — arrived is the prineipal verb, and ha$ is tlie 
auziliary 

77ie great spirit of liberty succeeded-^ 
IB a aentenoe, etc : tpirit is the subject^ limited bj the adjectiyes the and 
^ea/; and the phrase of liberty: — the great spirit of liberty is the com- 
plex subject: o/" is a preposition connecting spirit and liberty; — liberty 
is the object : eueeeeded is the predicate. 

EXAMPLES FOR ANALYZraG AND PARSING. 

A bird sings. An eagle flies. The wind blows. No man 
came. All men have sinned. Those boys returned. Great 
mountains stand. The dark clouds move. The wise, prudent 
judge decided. Man's works decay. Mary's cousin came. 
Your voice trembles. Her book was injured. Solomon's temple 
was destroyed. John* the Baptist came. He himself returned. 
We ourselves will write. His request to speak was granted. 
A promise to return was made. The city of Moscow was 
burned. The time for writing passed. The dawn of day 
appears. The queen of England reigns. The great spirit of 
liberty prevails. 

THE COMPLEX OR LOGICAL PREDICATE. 

162. The simple predicate becomes complex by the 
addition of one or more coords, phrases, or clauses. 
I. The predicate is limited by words : — 

1. By an adjective relating to the subject; as, "Snow is 
white" — ^^ Grass is green" — ^ He is young," 

2. By a noun or pronoun in the same case as the subject ; 
as, " You are Brvtus." — ^^ It is he." — ^^* She sits a queen," — 
" He was called John." 

3. By a noun or pronoun in the objective case ; as, " Brutus 
killed CUBsar." — ^^ You saw him," 

4. By an adverb; as, "The bird flies simftly." — ^'^He is 
not reading." 

How does the flmple predicate become complex f 

• John Is fhe sat^eot, limited by the noon Sa^pUet, whioh is limited hj the a4)eett7e 
Hke : John the BaptUt is the complex subject 
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IL By phrases ; as, ^ John wishes to learn." — ^ He goes to 
school" 

III. By clauses ; as, ^ I know who did it." — ^ I know th^ 
he did it." 

RElfAKKS. 

1. The subject of daufles belongs to complex sentences. (165.) 

2. Infinitivet and partieiplen may be limited like^mto verbi. 

8. A noon or pronoun in the predicate^ or in the objeetive eaw, maj * 
limited like the subject. 

EXERCISE. 

Write examples illustrating the forms of the complex 
predicate. 

Write examples illustrating the principle stated in Bern. 3. 

MODEL OF ANALYZING. 

Gran is green — 
is a sentence^ etc : {analyze in full :) grass is the subject: is* is the pre- 
dicate, limited by the adjective green : — is green\ is the complex predi- 
cate. {Parse all the words in every sentence.) . 

He is called the great Milton — 
is a sentence, etc : he is the subject: is called is the predicate, limited by 
the noun Milton, which is limited bj the adjectives the and great : — is 
called the grecU Milton is the complex predicate : called is the principal 
verb^ and is is the auxiliary. 

The bird flies fast-^ 
is a sentence, etc : flies is the predicate, limited by the adverb /a<^ : flies 
fast is the complex predicate 

How are Inflnltiyes and porticiplos limited ? What is said of a noon or proDonn la 
the pradicato^ and In tbe otdedlTe case f 

* In the opinion of WelI^ G. Brown, Noble Bafler, and maxry others, this method 
•r analyvlB la eoireot Mr. WeUs thinks a different method ** wonld deetroj at once all 
diatlnetion between the grammatical and *ii» logical predicate." It has been adopted in 
this grammar, becaose it is more simple; but, in the opinion of the author, it la not 
quite philosophical ; and with him, probably, coincide a mi^orltj of grammarians. ** Is 
green,^ la the predicate ; of whleh i« la the oopala (197.— l.X and green^ the attribute. 
B7 the former method, the simple predicate is always definite, being a yerb (1G9). By 
the latter, it Is a yerb alone, or the copula together with a n&tm, profuwn, adjective^ 
participle, adverb, phrase, or douse, added. The aboye models are preferred on'ao- 
oount of their great simplicity. For a Model giving the Hnda of elements, see p. 190 

t Green, In parsing, reUtes to grass, of which It is the attribute:— Bnle 0. 
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He reaidei in Boston — 
is a sentence, eta : f aides is the predicate, limited by the phrftse mi 
BoHon : — resides in Boston is the complex predicate : in is a prepositio& 
connecting resides and Boston ; — Boston is the object 

EXAMPLES FOR ANALYZING AND PARSESTG. 

Snow is white. He is young. Apples are sweet. You 
are Brutus. Trees are plants. It is he. It is I. Thou 
art the man. She sits a queen. He died a madman. He 
was cdled John. Simon was surnamed Peter. Cassar de- 
feated Pompey. Victoria governs England. They saw him. 
He has friends. She had a poem. Birds fly swiftly. They 
read correctly. He studies diligently. John wishes to 
write. He strives to excel. Paul went to Rome. Bona« 
parte marched into Russia. *We write with a pen. He came 
from the city. America was discovered by Columbus. Han- 
nibal was defeated by Scipio. 

ADJECTIVES, ADVERBS, AND PHRASES. 

163. An adjective may he limited: — 

1. By an adverb ; as, " A very wise man." 

2. By a phrase ; as, " He was anxious to go." — ^^ The dog 
is useful for toatchtng." 

Note. — ^When one adjective limits another, the two are parsed toge- 
ther ; a8» " A 8outh-8ea dream :"— « Red-hot iron :"— " Ninety-four years." 

164. An adverb may he limited : — 

1. By another adverb ; as, " She reads very distinctly." 

2. By a phrase, as, " She is old enough to learn,^ — ^ Hd 
studies he:it of all." 

165. A phfose may become complex by the addition of one 
or more phrases or clauses : 

1. By phrases; as, " It did much in the discovery (?/*yac^5." 

2. By clauses ; as, ^^ I speak of the man whom you saw." 

EXSKCISE. 

Write examples illustrating the limitation of adjectives 
adverbs, and phrases. 
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MODEL OF ANALYZING. 

jHiey were very good fiwn— 

IS a sentence, eta : they is the subject : were is the predicate, limited by 

the noun men which is limited by the adjective good which is limited by 

the adverb very : — toere very good men is the complex predicate. 

Ee VMS anxious to learn — 
is a sentence, etc : ke is the subject: toaa is the predicate, limited by the 
adjective anxious which is limited by the phrase to learn : — was anxious 
to learn is the complex predicate. 

These remarks apply to the investigation of the science of medicine-^ 
LB a sentence, etc : remarks is the subject^ limited by the adjective these : 
these remarks is the complex subject : apply is the predicate, limited by 
the phrase to the investigation of tlie science of medicine : — apply to the 
investigation of the science of medicine is the complex predicate : to is a 
preposition connecting apply and investigation; — investigcUion is tlie 
object^ limited by the adjective the and the phrase of the science of medi- 
cine : — to the investigation of the science of medicine is a complex'^hrase: 
of is a preposition connecting investigation and science : — science is the 
object^ limited by the adjective the and the phrase of medicine : — of the 
seienee of medicine is a complex phrase: of is a preposition connecting 
seienee and medicine; — medicine is the object 

Se came from Boston by rail-road to New- York — 
is a sentence, etc : he is the subject : came is the predicate, limited by 
the phrases, from Boston, by rail-road, and to New-York : — came from 
Boston by rail-road to New-York is the complex predicate : from is a pre- 
position connecting came and Boston; — Boston is the object: 6yis a pre- 
position connecting came and rail-road; — rail-road is the object : to is a 
preposition connecting eam^ and New-York; — New-York is the object 
•nils sentence may be thtis arranged : — 

r from Boston, 
He came \ by railroad, 
f to New-York. 

EXAMPLES FOR Al^TALYZIli^G AND PARSING. 

A very great man has fallen. He is ready to proceed. 
The pen is usefnl for writing. He reads remarkably well 
They will return long before night. Ajax was mighty in 
arms. I have seen man in the pride of his strength. The 
sturdy oak strikes its roots deep into the earth. He searched 
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into bidden things. She was not in the dance. Its limbs 
were pliant in its sports. Its blue eye was brilliant with 
tears. The wildest theories took the color of his whim. Amid 
all these changes, he stood immutable. Decision flashed 
upon his councils. He went from Home to Paris. He came 
from Kentucky through Ohio into Pennsylvania. This idea 
in regard to the operation of the curative power of nature 
was rejected by him. 

COMPLEX SENTENCES. 
166. A complex sentence is one that contains dissimilar 
propositions; as, "I will go, when he comes." ^^ I will 
go " is the jprincvpal clause : — " wJien Tie comes " is the 
mbordinate clause, and makes complete sense only 
when united with the principal clause. It is therefore 
often called the dependent cla/use. 

1. The subordinate clause is often placed first ; as, " When 
he comes, I will go." The connective is a part of the subor- 
dinate clause, and with its clause, limits or restricts the prin- 
cipal clause ; as, '^ He is the man whom you saw.^^ Hence, 
the clauses are dissimilar. 

2. The propositions or clauses of a complex sentence 
are connected by suhordinate conjund/ions^ conjvmctme 
adverbs, relative pronowns, phrases, or i/noorporaiion / 
as, "You may go, if he is willing." — "The wicked flee, 
wlien no man pursues."^—" He is respected by all who 
know him." — "This is the man I saw." — " The more I 
examine the work, the letter I like it." — " God said, 
^ Let there be light.'" 

MODEL OF ANALYZING. 
When he comes, I will go — 
IB a complex sentence; it contains dissimilar propositions, one being 

What does a complex sentence contain f What are the two clanses called? When 
does the subordinate danse make complete sense? What is the connective a part off 
What does the subordinate clause limit? By what are the propositions or clauses of a 
complex sentence connected? 
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principal and tlie other sabordinate, connected by the conjunotiye adverb 
when. " / vfUl go " ifl the principal clause : — " wfien he comee" is the sub- 
ordinate clause. Of the principal clause, / is the subject : vfUl go is the 
predicate ; — go is the principal verb, and tot// is the auxiliary. When 
is a coDJunctive adverb uniting the clauses. Of the subordinate clause, 
he is the subject : cornea is the predicate. {Now parte each word in full) 

IwUl walk, that you may ride — 
is a complex sentence ; it contains dissimilar propositions^ one being prin- 
cipal and the other subordinate, connected bj the subordinate conjuno 
tion t?ua. "I VfUl walk" is the principal clause ; — "that you may ride** 
IS the subordinate clause. (Analyze in full, and parte each word.) 



This is the man whom J 9 
is a complex sentence; it contains dissimilar propositions^ one being 
principal and the other subordinate^ connected by the relative pronoun 
whom. " This is the man" is the principal clause: — "whom I saw" is 
the subordinate clause. Of the principal clause, tMs is the subject: is is 
the predicate, limited by the noun man which is limited by the adjective 
the : — is the man is the complex predicate. Whom is a relative pronoun, 
uniting the clauses. Of the subordinate clause, / is the subject : saw is 
the predicate, limited by the pronoun whom ; — saw whom is the complex 
predicate. (174.— 4. — ^Note.) 

The hoy who studies will improve — 
is a complex sentence, <bc., connected by the relative pronoun who. " The 
hoy will improve" is the principal clause: "who studies" is the subordi- 
nate clause. Of the principal clause, hoy is the subject^ limited by the 
adjective the and the clause who studies ; the hoy who studies is the com- 
plex subject: trill improve is the predicate: — improve is the principal 
verb, and wiU is the auxiliary. Who is a relative pronoun, uniting the 
clauses. Of the subordinate clause, who is the subject r studies is the 
predicate. 

EXAMPLES FOR ANALYZING AND PARSING. 
(174.-4.) 

You say, that he is honest. The law has not been dead, 
though it has slept. Speak the speech, as I pronounced it 
to you. Show mankind, that truth has yet a friend. We 
again see that all below the sun is vanity. All this passed 
much quicker, than I can write it. We obey the laws of 
society, because they are the laws of virtue. 

I know why you lent the umbrella. The sun was shining 
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brightlj, when I awoke. When he arose, every sound was 
hushed. Where thou goest, I will go. While ho is sick, he 
is penitent. They shall fresh appear, while there are men to 
read. Eternity is longer than time. You may tell how this 
sentence is analyzed. 

That man is happy who is virtuous. He is the man whom 
we saw. The annals of our race have been filled up with in 
eidents which convey no instruction. You saw the boy 
whose hat I found. Columbus supposed Hispaniola to be 
the ancient Ophir, which had been visited by the ships of 
Solomon. 

The boy who studies will improve. The man who in- 
structs you labors faithfully. The bird which sang so sweet- 
ly has flown. 

I know who came. Nobody knows who he is. God said, 
** let there be light." Who he is, can not be known. That 
one should steal is base. (1 74.-4. — Note.) 

I know what* he said. I will leave what is useless. He 
studies what is useful. Whoever^ steals my purse, steals 
trash. Whoever sins, will suffer. Whatever purifies the 
heart, fortifies it. Whatsoever he says, observe. I believed 
whoever told the news. Take whichever pen {that) suits' 
you. John has what money he wants.' 

Note. — * WhcU being the object of know and Moidy is a part of both 
claufles : " I know what ;" " he says whaL" In parsing, it is equivalent 
to thing which, 1. — Whoever is equivalent to person who. 2. — Suitt 
agrees with the relative that omitted. 8. — ^Money {which) ho wants. 

EXERCISE. 

Write examples of complex sentences, 

COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

167. A compovmd sentence is ohe that contains similar 

propositions ; as, " I will walk ; and you may ride." " 1 

will walk " is the first clause ; " amd you may ride " is 

the second clause. These are independent of each other ; 

Whftt 1b a componnd seiyteiioe ? 
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i.e. each makes perfect sense by itself. Hence, the 
propositions, or clauses, are sirmla/r and coordmoite ; 
i.e. of equal rank. 

The clauses of a compound sentence are connected 
by coordinate Gorywrictions expressed or understood ; as, 
" He must increase, hut I must decrease." — " Politics 
are his aversion : a newspaper enters not his door." 

MODEL OF ANALYZING. 
IvAU ioalk; and you may ride — 
18 a compound sentence ; it contains similar propositions^ both being co- 
ordinate, and connected by the coordinate conjunction and. Of the first 
danse, /is the subject: iDill walk is the predicate; — walk is the principal 
Terb» and wUl is the auxiliary. And is a coordinate conjunction uniting 
the clauses. Of the second clause, you is the subject : may ride is the 
predicate ; — ride is the principal verb, and may is the auxiliary. {Parte 
each word in full.) 

EXAMPLES FOR ANALYZIITG AND PARSING. 

He stood on an eminence ; and glory covered Him. Pride 
goeth before destruction ; and a haughty spirit before a fall. 
War makes rogues; and peace hangs them. Bring your 
books, and prepare your lessons. He must increase, but I 
must decrease. Righteousness exalteth a nation ; but sin is a 
reproach to any people. We must figbt, or our liberties are 
lost. He had no weapons to defend himself, nor was violence 
offered. Dryden often surpasses expectation, and Pope never 
falls below it. I speak to wise men : judge ye what I say. 
Politics are his aversion: a newspaper enters not his door. 
Gret wisdom: get understanding: forget it not: neither de- 
cline from the words of my mouth. He was a professed Ca 
tholic, yet he imprisoned the Pope. The book is well written, 
still it may not please. 

EXERCISE. 

Write examples of compound sentences. 
168. A jpa/rtial compound sentence is one that has 

How are the propositloiis or olauses connected? What is a partial compound tea* 
? 
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one or both of its principal elements compound ; aa^ 
" Ann and Mary read a/nd write." 

James and John read — 
is a sentence, having a compound subject ; Jaimei and John connected bj 
the coordinate conjunction and: read is the predicate. 

EXAMPLES FOR ANALYZING AND PARSING. 

Exercise and temperance strengthen the constitution. Gold 
and silver are precious metals. Paul and Silas sang praises 
unto God. Peter and John went up into the temple. Socrates 
and Plato were Grecian philosophers. Wisdom or folly 
governs us. Come and sit down by me. They read and 
write. I turn and turn and find no ray. Virtue and vice 
form a strong contrast. The study of natural history ex- 
pands and elevates the mind. No fascinating throng weep, 
and melt, and tremble at his eloquence. Good (men) and bad 
men are found in all countries. Sincerity and truth form the 
basis of every virtue. 

EXERCISE. 

Form each of these partial compounds into complete sen- 
tences. Thus ; " James reads ; and John reads." 

Note. — The subject is often compound, even when the predicate can- 
not be affirmed of each separately ; as^ " Tido and three are five." We 
cannot say, *' Tuoo are five, and three are five ;'' still tvao and three form 
a compound subject^ having but one predicate. They, are analyzed and 
parsed like partial compounda 

EXAMPLES. 
Six and four are ten. Light and shade are dissimilar. X 
and y are equal to a. James and John resemble each other. 
You and he are of the same height. Oxygen and Hydrogen 
form water. 

THE ELEMENTS OF SENTENCES. 

169. A sentence may have six hinds of elements: 
two^ prmcvpal ; ^tqq^ subordinate ; SLud a oonneM^ie. 



How many kinds of elements maj a sentence have ? What are thej 1 
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The j>'nnoipal elements axe the svhject sjxdjyredicate/ 

I s 

as, " Kings rvle,^^ 

S 4 

The suhordinate elemervts axe the adjectwe^ objective. 

5 S 1 S 4 

and adverhial elements ; as, " Wise kings rule nations 
pi'vdmtly.'^^ 

The connective element is a jn^eposition^ conjtmctiony 
conjunctive adheri^ relative pronowa^ or phrase / as, 
" Love of wisdom." — " He reads amd writes." — " You 
may go, when he returns." — "The boy who studies, 
will improve." — "This was done, m order that they 
might be satisfied." (214.) 

TeU the number omd hind of elements in thefolUnJovag 
EXAMPLES. 

Negligent servants drive horses carelessly. Good boys read 
books attentively. All men should employ time properly. 
Coming events cast their shadows before. Tall trees bend. 
Time flies swiftly. Man is mortal Wisdom is the principal 
thing. Evil communications corrupt good manners. All men 
are not wise. Brutus killed Caesar. The evil bow before the 
good ; and the wicked, at the gates of the righteous. Say ye 
to the righteous, that it shall be well with him. 

DIFFERENT PROPERTIES OF ELEMENTS 
170. — 1. The parts^ or elements^ of sentences are wordSy 
phrases, clauses^ or members, 

2. A word is the expression of an idea. (28.) 

3. A phrase is a collection of words not forming a proposi- 
tion ; as, " Death or victory, was the cry." " Now or never, 
is hb motto." — (Each of these phrases forms a simple subject.) 

In analyzing, the phrase is usually limited to an infinitive or a pre- 
portion and its object. (146.-3.) 

Which are principal? Which subordinate? What is the oonnective element? What 
are the parts, or elementSi of sentences? What is a word? A phrase? To what 
llmitMi? 
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4. Clauses, or members, &re the subdiyisions of complex oT 
compound sentences. When the sentences are close or com- 
pact, these parts are called clauses : when loose, the distinct 
parts are called members. 

171. Elements, whether words, phrases, clauses Or 
members, may be coordinate^ principalj svbordmatej 
reciprocaly or i/nd&pendenL (180.) 

Co'&rdmate eleTmrds are those which have the same 
rank or relation to another element. They may be 
principal elements, or equally subordinate to some 
other elements ; as, 

1. Subjects : " Jane and Mary read." 

2. Predicates : " Ann reads and writes^ 

3. Adjective elements: " Wise s.nd good men." 

4. Objective elements : " He saw Mercury and Venus,^^ 

5. Adverbial elements: ^' He acted vnsely said prtidentiy.^^ 

6. Two words of the same rank ; as, " The old gentleman, Mr. Brown^ 
returned." — "They called him John,"— "She gave m« a pen," — "Yon 
never wtiXkfaet," — " That loiae and good man's house was burned :" here, 
man's is subordinate to hoiue ; and toise and good are alike subordinate 
to man^M. 

7. Several membera may be coordinate; as^ "The weather was fine, 
and the roads were excellent; but we were unfortunate in our company." 

8. These members may be simple, complex, or partial compound; 
as, « Man is mortal ; but God is immortaL" — " When I was a child, I 
thought as a child (thinks) ; but when I became a man, I put away child- 
ish things." — " Mercy and truth preserve the king ; and his throne is up- 
held by mercy." 

172. Prmcvpal dements are those on which other ele- 
ments depend ; as, " A wise ma/n ;" — " ITmowvfho will 
go." 

Subordmate elements are those which limit a principal 
element ; as, "A wise man :" — '^ I know who will go?'* 

Note. — ^A subordinate element may become the basis to another ele- 

Wbftt are olaoses, or members? When are ttaej called clanaes? When, members? 
What may elements be? What are coordinate dements? What may they be? 
What of seyeral members? What may these be? What are princlpnl elenioats? 
Subordinatv elements ? What may a subordinate element become ? 
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ment subordinate to itself and bo fonn different deffreee of subordina- 
tion ; as, "Eliza's nater't child improves." — '* I know^wAo t?ie man w* of 
whom you speak':" here, the 2d clause is subordinate to the 1st; and 
the 3d, to the 2d. 

,173. Heciprocal elements are those which are mntn- 
ally dependent upon each other; as, "One another; 
each other." — " The more we have, the more we want." 
— " A8 jovL are, so is he." 

Note. — ^Reoiprocal elau9e$ are restricted to such compact sentences as 
haye both correlatives expressed, and are so mutualljr dependent as to 
have neither clause principal. (214.) 

174. A compoimd element is one that contains similar 
elements ; as, " PcxajH and Silas sang." — " Jane reads 
and writes.^^ 

A complex element is one that contains dissimilar ele- 
ments ; as, ^^ Lofty ceda/rs bend." — " Birds fly swifUy.^^ 

1. An element is often both complex and compound ; as, " Jane read* 
booJcA and vrritea letters.'* 

2. The bcuis of the complex element is the principal element; as^ 
"Two 6oya read." 

8. A complex element taken together may form the basis ; as, " The 
old oak-tree; — ^A new fur-hat;" — "The first two verses," 

175. — When a clause is either the subject or the object of 
the verb in the principal clause, the whole is both simple and 
complex ; as, " That ye are gods, is true." — ^^ It is true, that 
ye are gods." — ^^ I said, that ye are gods." — ^^ God said, * Let 
there be light.'" 

Note 1. — The first example, * That ye are gods, is true* is a sentence 
which is both simple and complex. Of the principal dause, * That ye 
are gods* is the subject (parsed as a noun) : t« is the predicate, limited 
by ^e adjective true; is true is the complex predicate. That is a con- 
junction uniting the clauses, thus: *Jt is true, that ye are gods.* Of the 
subordinate clause, ye is the subject^ <ba 

2. In the last example, the clauses are united by incorporation; and 
the latter dause, (parsed as a noun,) is the object of the verb in the first 

What are reciprocal elements ? To what are they restricted ? What is a componnd 
element? A complex element? What may an element often be ? What is a basis ? 
What may form the basis ? When Is a sentence both simple and complex ? 
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In a complex senteBce, the principal clanse is called the 
leading clause ; its subject, the leading subject ; and its pre- 
dicate, the leading predicate. 

EXERCISE. 

Write examples illustrating the properties of elements. 

VARIATION OF ELEMENTK 
176. "Words, phrases, and clauses, by eoopandon or 
contraction^ may be cbanged one into another : — 

1. By expansion; *^ as, " Singing == to sing =^for one to 
sing = that one should sing, is pleasant." — ^^ A tcise man «= 
a man of wisdom » a man who is unse, will be esteemed." 
'^ Now = at this time »= while we are talking.^^ 

2. By contraction; as, " That one should sin ^for ont 
to sin = to sin = sinning^ is humiliating." — ^'^ A man who 
is discreet = a man of discretion = a discreet man, will avoid 
contention." — " We saw him when we were there = at that 
time = then,^^ 

Expand the following words : — Sin, stealing, wise, early, now, walk- 
ing, writing, seeing, reading. (146.) 

177. RELATION OR CONNECTION OF WORDS. 

Some words represent jprincipal ideas : others, the 
idea of thevr relation, He union or relation of words 
must correspond to the union or relation of the ideas 
expressed. Hence, 

178. Words are united irrmiediately^ or by a comtec- 



1. Without a Connective, ^ By a Connective, 

Wise men — men of wisdom, 

Spanish soldiers — soldiers of Spain. 

Alfred's reign — the reign of Alfred. 

An evening walk . — a walk in the evening. 

In a complex sentence, what is the principal clause called? Its anbjectf Its pre> 

dieate? How are words, phrases, or clauses, converted one into another? What do 

iome words represent? To what must the relation of words correspond? How an 
words nnlted ? 
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Very qmckly — in great haste. 

He is toell — in health. 

Thej are dining — at dinner. 

It ifl worthless — without worth. 

He came early — at sunrise = as the stin was rising. (179. — 8.) 
A wise man «— a man of wisdom — a man who is wise, is esteemed* 

Expand the follovdng (146) : — 
Prudent men. Wealthy persons. Mexican horses. * Egyp- 
tian relics. Washington's sword. Solomon's temple. A 
morning ride. Very wisely. He is poor. The nations are 
fighting. He is penniless. They are worthless. He came 
late. He pleads now. They left early. A persevering man 
will be honored. An industrious man will gain wealth. Sol- 
omon's temple was burned. 

An iron plate. The city of Boston. The house top. His 
brother. Last year's report. Madison's administration. 
Paul's preaching. Good men are happy. 

* EXERCISE. 

Write examples illustrating each of the foregoing forms, 
179. MATEBIAIS OF SENTENCES. 

The materiala of all sentences are strictly mbstrnvti/oe^ 
adjectme^ or aMerHal, 

1. A siibstantive element is any tvordf phrase, or clattse, 
used as a noun ; as," is is a variation of am." — ^^ To learn is 
important." — ^^ That one should learn is important." 

2. An adjective element is any word, phrase, or clause, used 
to limit the noun in any of its relations ; as, " The taUtreeJ* 
—^^JohrOs hat." — ^'^ Cicero, the orator ^^ — "Time to come i 
future." — ^^ I saw the fire hum, or burning." — ^" The horse 
runs, or is running." — ^^ He is a prudent man = a man of 
prudence = a man who is prudent." 

3. An adverbial element is any word, phrase, or clause, used 
to modify or limit an adjective, verb, or adverb ; as, " The 

What are the materials of sentences strictly ? What Is a sabstantiye element ? An 
a^jMtlTe element? itnadyerbial eliMiMfnt? 

6 
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dog is useful (how?) /or vxUching?^ — ^'^ He resides (where?) 
ifk NetD- York" — ^ Study (why ?) th(U you may understand 
these principles." — "You are old enough to comprehend 
them," 

EXERCISE. 

• Write examples illustrating the three kinds cf materials 
in sentences, 

180. WORDS USED INDEPENDENTLY. 
I. NcwM are tued independently: 

1. By direct addi-eas; as, ^* Boys, study your lesson.** — "/Sir, you lire 
here I** " I do, «r.** — '* Dear Q^een, grant my request V* 

2. By pleonasm ; as^ " The fathers, where are they ?'* 

IL Adverbs are used independently: 

1. In affirmation: yes, yea, ay, aye; as, "Will you go ? Yes.*" 

2. In negation : nay, no ; as, " Did you see him ? No," 

8. Byellipsifl: wcW; as, "Isallwell? Well." i. e. "All is well" 

4. As a prayer: amen (so let it be); as, "Grace be with you alL 
Amen." 

6. In explanation: viz., namely, to wit (that is to say; to know); aa^ 
" Two of them were wrong ; viz., the first and the last.** 

ni. Interjections are used independently ; 2A, "Sushi he is at the 
door.*' "Ah I. was it so ?'* — "* Alas 1 my lord, she is dead.** 

MODEL OF ANALYSIS. 
Htish 1 he is at the door : 
Mush is an interjection, used independently : he is at the door is a sen 
tence, <&c (Analyze and parse as usual,) 

EXAMPLES FOR ANALYZING AND PARSING. 

Hush I he is at the door. Alas ! you are in the fault 
Sir, you haye injured him. Youth, sir, is not my only crime. 
Is your brother well ? Yes. You are not wounded, father ? 
No. Is he indeed a villain 7 No : no. Will you accept my 
offer ? Yes : yes. Are you inclined to labor ? Yes ; yes : I 
am inclined to it : idleness is tiresome. Haye you been ill 7 
No, Freberg : no : I think I have been well. He is well you 



How are nouns ased independently? Name some adyerbs nsed independently. 
Whtit part of speech is always nsed Independently ? 
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Bay ? Yes, well, but he is joyless. Nay, but it's really true. 
O no, I do uot grieve, yet I must weep. Very well ; I have 
just been following your advice. Are you ? Yes : I am. 
Does he remain here ? No : he does not remain here. 

ABRIDGED PROPOSITIONS. 

181. An abridged proposition is one that has itb pre* 
dicate bo changed as to destroy the affirmation. 

A complex sentence is often reduced to a simple.one, 
by abridging its subordinate clause. 

In abridging a clause, the jmite verb becomes a 
pa/rUdplej or an vnjmitme^ or is dropped ; and the 
connective is usually omitted. 

1. When the subjects denote different objects^ that of the subordi- 
nate danse will become the ecae absolute (190.-1) ; as, ** When the stin 
approaches, the snow melts awaj '" abridged, " The sun approaching, the 
snow melts away." This is still complex, haying one abridged and one 
complete proposition. In the complete form, the predicate is affirmed: in 
the abridged form, it is assumed. (166.) 

2. When the subjects denote the same object, that of the subordinate 
clause will be omitted ; as, " Wh^n I saw his distress, I went to his 
relief:" abridged, ** Seeing his distress, I went to his relief." This is a 
kind of partial compound haying two predicatesi, one being assumed and 
the other affirmed (168.) 

Other abridged forms may be considered as entirely simple. 

3. The participle often becomes a mere modifier after the object or pre- 
dicate; as, "He saw Moscow as it toas burning:" abridged, "He saw 
Moscow burning.** — " I saw the yessel which was anchored in the bay :" 
abridged, " I saw the yessel anchored in the bay." 

4. The participle in the abridged clause, is often a verbal noun; and a 
noun or pronoun after it^ has the sam^ ease that it had in the complete 
^ause ; as, " That lie is a Jiero is of no consequence :" abridged, " Bis 
being a hero is of no consequence." — "I am sure that it wcu he/* 
abridged, " I am sure of its being he." — " I knew that he was &jitdgc: ** 
abridged, -"I knew of his being a Judge." — "I was not aware that /*« 
was writing :" abridged, ** I was not aware of his writing." In this case, 

What Is ai. abridged proposition ? How is a complex sentence often reduced to a slm* 
pie one? In abridging a clause, what changes take place? "When will a subject be- 
some the case absolute ? When omitted? What does the participle often become ? In 
the abridged clause what is it often ? What case has the nenn or prononn after it ? 
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the subject in the complete form, becomes a poatessive in the ahridyed 
form. The verbal noun is the grammatical subject or object ; and thA 
whole phrase is the complex subject or object {For the case after being, 
see Ride 4.) 

6. When both subjects are different, an objective clause is often 
changed for an infinitive with a subject; as, **! knew that he to<u a 
judge:" abridged, "I knew him to be & judge." A subject clause is 
often thus abridged; as^ **That he should study is proper:" abridged, 
" For him to study is proper.** (174.-4.) 

6. When both subjects are the same, that of the subordinate clause is 
omitted before the infinitive ; as^ "He wished thai he might go :** abridged, 
" He wished to go" — ^"It is base that one should steal :" abridged, ''It is 
base to steal"— Or, " JTiat one should steal is base:** abridged, " To steal 
is base.** 

T. When toliat, tohichf tohom, where^ when, or how, <&c, introduces the 
objective dause, the connective is retained, and the subject omitted; a8» 
" I know what I shall do :" abridged, * I know what to do" — " He knows 
where lie will go :" abridged, " He knows where to go" In this way are 
to be explained such phrases as, *' Which to read;" **whom to send;''* 
" when to write;" " how to sing;" L e., "how lean or should sing" 

8. The subordinate clause is often changed for an equivalent word or 
phrase; as, **Amaawhoiswise—tkmAnofunsdom^'&wise man, will be 
esteemed.** — " WTien the svn rose, Columbus set sail from Palos :** abridged, 
"At sunrise, Columbus set sail from Palos." (178.) 

EXAMPLES TO BE ABRIDGED. 

, 1. When the moon appeared, we again proceeded. When 
shame is lost, all virtue is lost. 2. When they saw the eclipse, 
they were greatly frightened. When they had sold their car- 
riage, they returned on foot. 3. I saw him as he was return- 
ing. They beheld the meteor while it was falling. 4. That he is 
the judge, will give satisfaction. They were sure that it was 
I. I knew that he was a scholar. You knew th^-t he was 
traveling. 5. You knew that he was a general. That he 
should return, is proper. 6. They desired that they might 
read. It is necessary that one should write. 7. He knows 
what he should read. They know how they should write 

When is an objective danse often changed for an inflnitiye with a subject ? When 
omitted r When is the connectlye retained, and the snl^ect omitted 7 For what is tiie 
snbordinate clause often changed f 
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fie knows where he must go. 8. A man who is prudent will 
EToid danger. When the sun set, we returned. 

EXERCISE. 

Analyze and parse these examples Write examples of 
abridged propositions. 

STRUCTURE PECULIAR TO COMPLEX AND COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

182. Complex and compound sentences have a dosoy 
compact^ or loose Btructure. 

1. A close sentence is one whose parts are closely 
united both in thought and construction. In form^ it 
is complex or a partial compound ; as, " Self-denial is 
the sacrifice which virtue must make." — " "Wisdom or 
folly governs us." — " In a letter, we may advise, ex- 
liart, comfort, request, and discuss." It makes imper- 
fect sense imtil the close. 

2. A compact sentence is one whose parts begin with 
correlatives expressed or understood. In form^ it is 
complex or compound. One or both correlatives may 
be understood; as, ^^ Though he slay me, yet will I 
trust in him." — " Though he fall, he will rise again." — 
"Should he go, I will go with him;" i. e. {If^Q 
should, th£n I, &c.) Hence it has three forms. 

183. The thi^d form^ neither correlative expressed, 
has^^ varieties. 

1. The first is known by haying the subject and verb in one of the 
parts transposed. 

2. The second is known by haying parts that apparently make com- 
plete sense, with the con*elatiyes clearly implied. It usually has and 
oetween the parts instead of the second correlatiye : sometimes with it 

8. The third is known by haying the case absolute before a partidph 
m the first part 

What are complex and oompoxmd sentences in stractore ? What is a close sentence Y 
Does it make perfect sense before the close? What is a compact sentence? Wh«b 
ootii oorrelsttyes are expressed, what fonn Is it called ? When one is expressed ? When 
neither is expressed? The third form has how many yarietles? How is the flmt known? 
The second? The third? 
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4. The fouirih is known by having a partieiple in the first part» re 

lating to the subject of the second. 

6. The ffth is known by having an infinitive in the first part, often 
preceded by the phrase in order. 

The last three are abridged sentences. The phrase " in order" belongs 
only to the abridged form. In changing the abridged to the complctt 
form, the participle or the infinitive will become a finite verb. (For u 
full list of correktives, see (214) : also (184.) 

EXAMPLES OF THE COMPACT. 

1st Form : both correlatives expressed. 

When pride cometh, then cometh shame. Where you are, 
there will he be. Either I will go, or he will. If he repent, 
then forgive him. The spirit, indeed, is willing, but the flesh 
is weak. Rather be good, than seem to be. As you are, so 
is he. 

2d Form : only one correlative expressed. 

When he comes, you may go. Where no counsel is, the 
people fall. You must go, or he must. If we would judge 
ourselves, we should not be judged. I go, but I return. As 
I live, saith the Lord, every knee shall bow to me. Whither 
I go, ye cannot come. 

3d Form : neither correlative expressed. 

1st Variety. — ^Were he to go, you might go. Had you 
led the way, he would have followed. Did I not feel grieved, I 
would remain silent. Should time permit, I will finish the 
work. 

2d Variety. — He obtained the fioor, and the Senate ad- 
journed. I was hungry, and ye gave me no meat. He was 
blind, and they took him to the hospital. I gave more than 
he, and yet I fear I have not given enough. It is sown a 
natural body ; it is raised a spiritual body. 

3d Variety. — The sun having set, all nature was silent. 
The sun approaching, the snow melts away. The roads re- 
maining bad, we could not proceed. 

How is the fourth variety known ? The fifth ? What kind of aentenoes are the last 
three y«rietieB ? In making the abridged form oomplete, what w'U tbe participle or in- 
finltiTe beoome ? 
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4th Variety. — ^Being seen, they fled. Seeing his distress, I 
went to his relief. Laboring hard, he obtained wealth. 
Affected by this spectacle of misery, he proffered relief. 

5th Variety. — To gain their consent, he labored faithfully. 
To strengthen onr virtues, God bids us trust in him. In 
order to learn, pupils must study. In order to produce steam, 
heat must be applied. 

EXERCISE. 

Write examples of tJie three forms of single compact, 

DOUBLE COMPACT. 

184. The double compact is two single compacts 
united : making one compact with four parts. 

There are two species : the affirmaUve and negatme. 
The former is so called, because its first part is affi/rmar 
tive / and the latter, because its first part is nega^/we. 

As the former may be resolved into single com- 
pacts, and has no marked peculiarities, it needs no 
further notice. 

185. Of the negaUve double compact, the first part 
begins with therefore expressed or understood; the 
second, inihfor or heccmse / the third, with htd^ having 
therefore understood ; and the fourth, with for or 
ieca/use; as, "Go not away, for it is wrong; but 
return to your brother ; for he desires you to do so." 
Or thus : " Therefore go not away, because it is wrong; 
but therefore return to your brother ; because he de- 
sires you to do so." 

Note. — ^In parsing, tliis sentence, as a whole, is compound, united by 
hU : each part is complex ; as, " Go not away, for it is wrong." " Re- 
tnm to your brother, for he desires you to do so." 

EXAMPLES FOR ANALYZING AND PARSING. 
" He aims not at originality, for that is unnecessary; but ho 
does wish to introduce system; for this is convenient in 



What is a doable^oompact sentence ? How many spedes ? Why are fhey so oalled ? 
In the negative double compact, how do the parts beghi ? In parsing, how may tiit 
double compact be considered ? 
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practice." " Go not away, for it is wrong ; but return to yo«r 
brother ; for he desires you to do so." ^' Despise not thy 
parents, for they are the guardians of thy youth ; but keep 
their words, and lay up their commandments with thee ; for 
such is the instruction of divine truth." '^ Swear not by 
heayen, for it is God's throne ; but let your communication 
be yea, yea, and nay, nay ; for whatsoever is more than these, 
cometh of evil." 

Note — Often, three of the parts onlj, properly belonging to this sen- 
tence, are expressed : more frequently but two ; and sometimes onlj one. 

EXAMPLES. 

i, 2, 3. — ^ They had not come in search of gain, for the soil 
was sterile ; but they had come to enjoy liberty of conscience." 
1, 2. — ^^ It fell not, for it was founded upon a rock." 1, 3, 4. 
— ^ Let not sin therefore reign in your mortal body, but yield 
yourselves unto God ; for sin shall not have dominion over . 
you." 1, 3. — ^''I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil." — ^^' I 
came not to send peace, but a sword." 1st only. — ^^ The 
disciple is not above his master, nor the servant above his 
lord." — " I have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel." 

Note. — ^A part often contains a series, as in the last two examples. In 
the first part^ natf or no is often used as a summary of what precedes^ as 
in the last example. The first part is often a single word ; as, " Nay, but 
it's really true." — " Nay, I had not known sin, but by the law." — Bom. 
7: T. 

EXERCISE. 

Write examples of the doicble compact vrith all the parts. 
See how many^ toith one, two, or three parts expressed, you 
can find in some book, {as Matt.,) of the New Testament, 

NoiE. — ^The last example given with /our paiis, is made up of mate- 
rials furnished in Matt v. Yery few examples, with all the parts^ ever 
occur. 

LOOSE SENTENCES. 

186. A loo8e sentence is one whose parts are related 
in thought, but not dependent in sense. As a whole, 
in yorm, it is always compound. Its members may be 

What Is a loose sentenoe ? 
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chse or ocmypact : in form, they are simple, complex, 
or compomid. 

Loose sentences are of two kinds : perfect and imvper- 
feci, 

1. A perfect loose sentence, is one that has all its 
parts complete ; as, " It was the third hour ; and they 
crucified him." — " Neither do men light a candle, and 
put it under a bushel, but on a candlestick ; and it giv- 
eth light to all that are in the house." — "As Caesar 
loved me, I weep for him : as he was fortunate, I re^ 
joice at it : as he was valiant, I honor him ; but as 
he was ambitious, I slew him." {^See Rules of Pwnct/Ur 
aUon.) 

Note. — The first eentence is a perfect loose compound, in two parts ; 
each of which is dose and simple. The second is a perfect loose com- 
pound in two parts ; each of which is dose : the first is a partial com- 
pound: the second is complex. The third sentence is a perfect loose 
compound, in four parts ; each of which is a single compact of the second 
form : the correlatives as — so ; so understood : each member is complex. 
In the third sentence, at the colon, and is understood. 

2. An vmperfect loose sentence is one that has the first 
part complete, and the others elliptical ; a portion of 
the first part being common to all ; as, " True eloquence 
must eodst in the man ; in the subject ; and in the occa- 
sion." — " J2^ aspired to he the highest : above the peo- 
ple : above the authorities : above the laws : above his 
country." — ^'The gra/oe buries every error: covers 
every defect : extinguishes every resentment." 

Note. — The portion, in itaHes^ of the first part in each sentence, is 
iommon to each member. Let the pupil sypply this portion, so as to 
make them perfect loose. 

EXAMPLES FOR AKALYZDTG AKD PARSING. 

Thy fierce wrath goeth over me : thy terrors have cut me 
off. I have found David my servant : with my holy oil have 

Looee aenlMnoes nre of how many kinds ? What ia a perfect looee sentence ? Whai 
an imperfect It 
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I anointed him. Thy throne is established of old : thou art 
from everlasting. The Lord is my defence ; and my God is 
the rock of my refuge. He spread a cloud for a coyering ; 
and fire to give light in the night. Many times did he 
deliver them ; but they provoked him by their counsel ; and 
(theif) were brought low for their iniquity. Mr. Adams was 
finally censured by the House ; but it availed nothing. Mr 
Giddings, of Ohio, was expelled ; but his constituents sent 
him back. The laws were relaxed; and the ministers ot 
justice lingered in their course ; and the public press was 
awed into silence. He shall cut off the spirit of princes : he 
is terrible to the kings of the earth. 



RULES OF SYNTAX, 

WITH EXAMPLES, REMARKS, NOTES, AND FALSE SYNTAX. 

RULE I.— N^OMINATrVES. 

187. The subject of a finite verb is put in .the nomi- 
native case. 

Examples : — ^^ Time flies." — ^' Winds blow." — ^^ I am." — 
« T/iou art."— "Ife is."—" We are."—" You are."—" They 
are." 

REMARKS. 

1. A letter, Byllable, word, phrase, or dause, may be the subject ; as, 
•*-4 is a voweL"— " ^n is a prefix." — **Stealingy to steed, for one to steal, 
#r that one should steal, is base." 

2. A finite verb is one limited by person and nmnber. The infinUivt 
snd participle are not so limited. 

8. The subject of the imperatiTe mode is usually omitted ; aa^ " Tarry 
a while." — " Go in peace." 

4. A noun and its pronoun cannot be nominatiTe to the same verb ; 
■fl, " The Innff is just ;" not^ "The king he is just" A word in apposition, 

What l8 the role fbr nomlnatfyea? What maybe the sabjeotf What is a finite 
tvrt) r What modes are not bo limited ? With what mode is the snlijeet i 
' tod ? What oannot be nominative to the same verb ? 
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though in the eome case as the word limited, is not the subject of th# 
verb ; as, " Paul himself was there." 

Correct^ analyze, and parse the following exercises in 

FAI3E SYNl^AX. 

Them are delightful. Thee must have been indnstrioos 
Him that is industrious, will be rich. Him and me were 
there. You and me saw them. Them that seek wisdom, will 
find it. Are not him and her cousins? Thee is older than 
us. Whom did he say has arriyed 7 I am as old as him or 
her. Who saw the a&ay? — ^Us. Who can assist them? — 
Him and me. 

EEBf. 4. The queen she is a noble lady. Virtue, howeyer 
much it is neglected, we mnst respect genuine merit 

EXE&CISE. 

Write examples illustrating the rule and remarks, 

RULE n.— APPOSITIOK 

188. A noun or pronoun limiting another, in apposi- 
tion, is put in the same case. 

Examples : — ^^ John, the Baptist, was beheaded." — "^ I John 
saw the holy city." — ^^ We men are mortal" — ^^ Ye men of 
Athens." — ^^ The city Bjome?^ — ^^ It was said to us men,^^ — 
" The river Hudson?^ — ^^ Ye woods and wilds." — ^^ Jane and 
Mary, our cousins." — " They admired Cicero, the orator." — 
" Th&u, even thou, art to be feared." 

remarks. 

1. Appositum means adding to, and denotes that another name or ap- 
pellation of the same object is added. The word, in apposition, is always 
auumed. 

2. The added term is usually placed after, but sometimes precedes the 
principal term ; aes ** OhUd of the sun, refulgent Summer, comes." — Th4m' 
don. 

8. Two or more proper names of the same object^ in apposition, form 
a complex noun, parsed as one word ; as, ** Mark Antony mourned the 
death of Jtdiw Oouar,**—** Gen. Wl H. ffarrisan died at Washmgton." 

WhAt.lsSiile2d? What does appooltlon mean? What does It denote f HoWisthe 
limiting word added? Where fs the added term osoally plaoed ? How are proper 
namea, in apposition, paned ? 
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4. A noun is sometimes in apposition with a sentence ; and a sentenee 
or infinitiye with the noun ; as, "He was summoned to appear in court; 
a thing he did not expect" — "The pledge, to go, or th<U he tootddgOf was 
fulfiUed." 

5. A plural substantiye may be in apposition with a series, as, "Zove, 
friendshipt honor, — aU were his." 

6. Distributiyes are sometimes in apposition with a plural substantiye ; 
8, "They fled; some one way, and some another." — "Go t/e, every man, 

to his city." Also the first of words denoting reciprocation ; as, " They 
bye one another ;" i. e., one loyes another. ** They confide in each other ;" 
L e., each in the other. — "They study each other's books;" i e., each the 
other's books. The first word of each reciprocation is in apposition with 
the pronoun they preceding it ; the case of the second cannot be misun- 
derstood. 

T. And, as, and or, sometimes unite words in apportion; as "That 
great statesman and patriot is no more." — " Cflay, as an orator, was un- 
riyaled." — " We sailed near a hay, or gvlf" 

Correct^ analyze^ and parse thefollottnng exercises in 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

It was Virgil, him who wrote the jSElneid. The man has 
arrived, him whom you saw. I saw your cousin, he that lives 
in Boston. It was bought of Mr. Brown, he that keeps the 
bookstore. We have visited our friends, they that live in the 
city. Mary, Queen of Scots, her that was beheaved, was 
pious. I speak of Cromwell, he who beheaded Charles. 

EXSRCISE. 

Write example>s illustrating the rule and remarks. 

EULE ni.— POSSESSIVES. 

189. A noun or pronoun limiting a noun, not in ai> 
position, is put in the possessive case. 

Examples: ^^ John^s hat." — "ikfy book." — "On eagles^ 
¥rings." — ^'* I am in favor of his writing often." — ^" An apology 
is due for his not having explained the work more fully." — 
" Your son*s house." — ^" Be thine (i. e. thy walk) the Chris* 
tian^s walk." 



In what case is the first of two words denoting redprooation ? By what are words ta 
itpoaitlon sometimes united ? What is the rale for poesesslTes 7 
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1. The poflsesEdve sign (b) is a contraction of m or ei^ and not a oornip- 
tion of his; aa^ ** John's book." Hence, ''JohnMNbook, Johnei book, or 
John hit book," would be incorrect 

2. The governing nonn is often omitted ; as, " He is at my brotherV 
(A<nM0.)— **The hat is John's, not yours." Observe that the possessive 
pronoun has two forms ; one being used when the governing nonn is ex- 
pressed, the other when it is omitted ; as, *' This is her pen ; or the pen 
s hers" Compare with the preceding, — "This is Marjfs pen; or tbo 

pen is Martfs" — "It is Walter's, not yours." — ^^ Jane's book is like 
your book." 

8. A complex noun has the sign annexed to the last only; as, ** Henry 
Clat/s speech." — " Oeorge the Thirds reign." 

4. Words in apposition usually have the sign annexed to the last ; as, 
**John, the Baptises head."—" For David, my servants sake."— "I 
called at Mr. Broutn, the jeweller's." And especially, if the governing 
noun is expressed ; as, "I called at amith, the saddler's shop." If omitted, 
it may be thus : " I called at SmitKs, Uie saddler." 

6. If the circumstance is compound, or somewhat complex, the sign is 
annexed to the first noun ; as, " The orations are Cicero's, the great ora- 
tor, philosopher, and statesman of Rome." — "I purchased the books at 
East's, the bookseller in Federal street" 

6. Nouns denoting a possessive relation to the same object^ have the 
sign annexed to the last only; as, *^ Mason and Dixon's line." — **Day, 
Snow, and Whiti^s store." 

*!. Nouns denoting a possessive relation to different objects, have the 
sign annexed to each; as» "Adamji' and Jackson's administration;" L e., 
" Adams' administration, and Jackson's administration." 

8. The use of Of, for the possessive, often renders the sense more 
definite or agreeable ; as, "The heat of the fire." — " In the name of the 
army." — "The dckness o^the king's son ;" not " The king's son's sickness." 

Correct, analyze, and parse thefollounng exercises in 
FAI5E SYNTAX. 
This was your fathers estate. One mans loss is often 
another mans gain. Thou wilt spare the city for ten sake. 
Eat not for conscience sake. Whose dictionary is the best — 
Webster, Worcester, or Bolles? These books are their^s: 
those are yonr's. Others good may be oar's. The tree is 
known by it's fruit. 

How are the two Ibnns ct the poflseaslTe pronoun nsed ? To what do oomplex nonai 
and words In appositioin have the pooaessiTe sign annexed ? When the clronmstanoe ia 
eompound, or complex f When the nonna denote a eommon relation ? A dlArent re- 
lation r What is said ef qftor the poaaeHiTe t 
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Bem. 1. Williames books are better than Jamesis. He 
shot through the foxis head. This is David Jonesis copy- 
book. John Milton his book. Jane Snow her book. The 
king his son is sick. 

Rem. 3. DaniePs Websters speech has been much admired 
George^s the third^s reign was characterized by great events, 

Bem. 4. The damsel asked for John's, the Baptists head in 
a charger. The Grand Sultan's Mahomet's reign commenced 
in Arabia. 

Rem. 6. Mason's and Dixon's line has been the theme of 
much debate. William's and Mary's college is in Virginia. 

Bem. 7. Cain and Abel's occupation were not the same. 
David and Solomon's reign were prosperous. 

Bem. 8. Mary's sister's cousin's child is sick. This is a 
cppy of the Constitution of the Association of Teachers of the 
city of Pittsburg. 

exercise. 
Write examples iUtistrating the ride and remarks, 

RULE IV.— CASE ABSOLUTE. 

190. A noirn or pronoun, not governed, is put in the 
case absolute. 

Examples: — ^^ He approaching, they fled." — ^^ Plato^ thou 
reasonest well." — ^^ the foUy of sin." — ^^ The prophets^ do 
they live forever?" — " He left last loeek?^ — ^^ They were sure 
of its being Z" 

From these examples, it appears that a noun is put 
abaohde before 2^ pa/rticiple^ by an add/reas^ exda/maMonj 
pleonaemj dlipsis^ and after the verbal noun being: — 

1. When, before a participle, the clause is abridged (181. — 1); bb, 
"The sun approaching, the snow melts away." — "The general having 
been slain, the army was routed." 

2. When, fty address, it is always in the second person ; bb, " Hear, O 
heavens, and give ear, O earth," — Isa. 1 : 2. — " Saul, Saul, why peree- 
cntest thou me f " — Acts, 9 : 4. 

8. When, by exclamation, it is in the first or third person, and the 

What is the rnle for the ease absolnte ? In what six ways Is a novn or pronoun pot 
abaolnte ? What Is said of it when before a participle f When, by address ? When, 
Vy exclamation ? 
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OHutraction of the noon indetermiaablB ; aa^ *' O the depth of the riohei 
both of the wisdom and knowledge of God."— iSom. 11 : 83. — '* 0, the 
gravel the gravel It buries every error." — Irving. — **/ afraid 1 1 
miserable I ** — " Oh happy tw/" — O. Brovm, 

4. When, hg pleonasm, it is presented to the attention, and then left 
abruptly; 6&y '* He that hath an ear, let him hear." — Rev, 2: 7. — "Your 
fathers, where are they?" — Zeeh. 1 : 6. — ** Oad, a troop shall overcome 
him."— Gftfn.49: 19. 

KoTE. — ^This redundancy of words is allowable only for perspicuity and 
force. 

6. When, hy ellipsis, no governing word is properly understood ; as 
"Pope's JSasagon Man." — "They returned home*^ — "They rode ninety 
miles," — "He will return next week" — "He left this morning, and will 
be absent ten dags," — " Ah me I" 

NoTB 1. — In such examples, some have attempted to supply the ellip- 
sis, thus: "They returned (to) home." — "They vode {through) a mile." — 
"He left (in or during) last week." — "Ahl (pity) me." Such ellipis, if 
rapplied, is awkward and inelegant, and evidently not intended by the 
author to be supplied. It is better to apply Rule 4. 

NoTK 2,— "He is ten years old."— "The wall is four feet high." In 
these examples* years and feet are thought^ hy some, to be absolute, with 
an indefinite ellipsis underatood, thus : " He is (to) ten years old, or old 
{to) ten years; or of the age of ten years," The latter exnlanation is 
certainly wrong ; and the vnsertion of {to\ if not doubtful, needless. 
We sometimes say, "The wall is (from three) to four feet high;" but 
never, " The wall is (to) four feet high." Apply Rule 4=, 

6. When, after the verbal noun beino, it originates by abridging a 
clause; and being has a possessive before it (181.-4); as, "I knew of his 
heing judge," — "I was not aware of its being he," — "iTw being judge, 
secured his election." 

I^ote. — ^The case absolute is usually the nominative, without a verb ; 
except by ellipsis, when it is more generally objective : when an ellipsis 
is clearly implied and definite, the words are not to be put absolute. 

Correct, analyze, and parse the following examples in 

• FALSE SYNTAX. 

Him being seen, they fled. Us having returned, they 
rejoiced. Me being present, they were embarrassed. Oh 
happy us 1 who are thus blessed. '' Thee too 1 Brutus, my 
son," cried Caesar overcome. Him that formed the eye, 
can he not see % and him that formed the ear, can he not 

When, by pleooasm ? When only is this redundancy allowable ? When, by eUipsia, 
what is said^of it ? How doea it originate after the verbal noan b^^g t What Is the 
fbrm of the case abFoIate ? When should the ellipsis be supplied r 
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hear? I am sure of its being him. Its being me made a 
difference in their decision. They knew of its being me. 

EXERCISE. 

Write examples illustrating the rule in all its applica- 
tions, 

EULE V.—ADJEOTIVES. 

191. Adjectives limit nouns, pronouns, phrases, oi 
clauses. 

Examples : — ^'' Good men are happy^ — ^^ They all,'* — 
" You tttH)." — ^' The former." — ^^ Show me a pen ;" i. e. any 
pen. " Bring me an apple ;" i. e. any apple. — ^^ That house." — 
" These times." — " Stealing, to steal, for one to steal, or that 
one should steal, is base." 

kemarks. 

1. — Singular adjeotiTes are joined to singular noons ; and plural ones 
to plural nouns ; as, TTiiSj that, — onef each, every, either, neither, or the 
first, second, third, <&c., or l<ut man was there. — These, those, six, or 
many men were there. 

2. — ^An adjectiye maj limit an adjectire and noun taken as one term ; 
as^ "The first two verses." — ** Every ten miles." The adjective should 
limit the term intended ; as^ " A pair of nevi gloves ;" not " A new pair 
of gloves." 

3. — Two adjectives are often taken together ; as, " One Aumfr^i dollars." 
— " FcTty seven days."—" Smith sea dream."—" Red hot iron." 

4.—^All is joined to singular nouns of quantity, and to plural ones of 
number; as^ " All the money was lost" — " All men are mortal" 

5. — Many often precedes a or an and a singular noun ; as, "They toiled 
many an hour, and many a day." 

6. — ^In distinguishing objects, this and these refer to the nearer or last 
mentioned : tTiat and those to the more remote or first mentioned ; as, 
** Biches and poverty are temptations : that tends to excite pride^ this 
discontent" 

7. — The comparative degree contrasts one object or cIcms with another: 
the superlative contrasts one or more objects with all others of the same 
3lass; as, " Ann is older than Jane : she is the oldest of my pupils." 

The superlative sometimes contrasts two objects^ being thought less stiff 
and formal ; as, " I think this i-ather the best of the two." — LocTchart. 

What is the rule for a^jeetiyea ? To what are Bingnlar and plural a^Jeetlvca Joined f 
What la said of an a^jective'a limiting an a4jectiye and noon? Of two a^eottves f Of 
out Otmanyf Of ihds and these that toid thoee f Of the oomparattve degree? Of 
Um nq>er1atiye degree ? 
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8. When the oompAratiye is used, the latter tenn muBt exehide the 
former ; aa^ " Texas is larger than any other state in the Union." — ** He 
is taller than his father ; or than any of his brothera" Thus used, than 
follows the comparatiye. 

9. When the snperlatiye is used, the latter term must ifidude the 
former; as. ** Texas is the largest state in the Union." 

10 I>3uble oomparatiyes and superlatiyes^ as tooraer, moat atraiteat, are 
improper. 

ZeaaeVy howeycr, is sanctioned by good authority ; as, **Zea8er Asia."-— 
" Of Uaaer note,"— 'Goidamith.—^'Leaaer light"— Gen.' 1 : 16. 

11. An adjectiye after a finite yerb, without a nouD, relates to the aub- 
jeet of the yerb; as^ " The door is made wide."—"Sfiow is white."—** They 
became rich" — "The graaa looks green." — *^Egga will boil hard." — 
**AppUa boil aofl." 

12. After infinitlyes aud participles^ adjectiyes often express an abstract 
quality; as, "To be wiae and good is to be great and noble." — "Being 
good is better than being greai." 

13. QtMiZ% is expressed hj adjeetivea: manner^ by adverba; as, "We 
grow (become) old." " Corn grows rapidly (in a rapid manner)." 

14. An adjectiye is used, when the sense is nearly expressed by the 
use of to be or to become; and an adyerb, when expressed by the corre- 
sponding adjunct ; as, 

Adjectives. Adverbs. 

Men gi\)w (become) old The boy grows rapidly (in a rapid manner). 
She looks (is) cold. She looks coldly (in a cold manner) on him. 

We feel (are) toarm. We feel tearmly (in a warm manner) the insult 

Also— 

He walks straight. He walks atoiftly. 

The wind blows /rw^ The wind blows briakly. 

Apples taste tweet. Birds sing aweetly. 

Remain ^rm. Ami firmly. 

15. An attribute will sometimes be more apparent by the insertion of 
to be; as, "Thou canst make me {to be) clean." — ^Matt 8: 2. 

16. Thia here, that there, them penayAve yulgarisms^ for thia, that, thoae 
j)en8. 

What are the directions fl»r using the comparative and snperlatiYe f Are double com- 
paratives and snperlatiyes proper? What is said of an adjective after a finite yerb f 
After infiniUyes and participles? By what is quality expressed ? Manner? When is 
sn ac^ectiyci to be used ? When an adyerb ? How may the attribute expressed often 
be made U appear as such ? What are the correct ftmns of thia here, ihatthere, ihem 
pens? 
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A, AN, THE. 

192. — 1 A or an, and the, as a name, may be called Arti- 
cles ; but, in use, they are definitive adjectives. (See definitives 
87: 91.) 

2. A or an relates to the singular only: the^X^y either number: as, "A 
man."--"^n eagle."—" The man."—" The eagles." 

3. The aHicles are sometimes used adverbially, to modify adjectives or 
adverbs; as, "-4 few men help a little." — "-4 great many trees." — "Tha 
oftener I see the work, the bettei* I like it." — " I admire this the most of 
all." When thus used, they may be parsed as adverbs of degree. 

4. -4, before few and little^ changes the meaning jfrom negative to posi- 
tive; as, "Few persons are there," is negative ; but^ A few persons are 
there," is positive, " He needs little aid ; and he needs a little aid," are 
also examples. 

5. If two nouns, in a comparison, refer to the same object^ the ai*ticle 
is omitted before the latter ; if to diflferent objects it is inserted ; as^ "He 
is a better soldier than poet." — "A bravo makes a better soldier than a 
coward " (does). 

6. I^ouns united seldom have the article repeated except to give them 
greater prominence, or when taken separately ; as, " T/ie sun and moon 
were in conjunction." — " The sun, the moon, and the stai-s^ were created 
by the Almighty." 

7. When qualities belong to the same object^ the article is not repeated ; 
but if they belong to different objects, it is repeated ; as, "A red and 
white flag;" i. e. one flag both red and white. — "A red and a white flag ;" 
i. e. two flags, one read and the other white. 

8. When there is no danger of ambiguity, thd article is omitted, and the 
noun put in the pluiul ; as, " T/ie fii-st and the second page " — " The 
first and second pages."—" The Old and the New Testament " — " The 
Old and New Testaments." 

9. A noun taken in a general sense, is commonly used without a 
definitive; as, "Man is mortal." — "Vice is odioua." — PHtit is abun- 
dant" 

10. The is sometimes used before a singular noun lenoting a species 
as^ " The eagle soai^s aloft." — " The horse is a noble animal." 

11. The article, in some cases^ is used before proper nouns: as, "The 
Alps."—" 77w Spanish."—" The Ohio."—" The great Milton." 

12. The mercantile @ means to or at; as, *' Wheat sold at $1.20 ^ 
11.26."— "Sold 12 Yds. Blue Silk @ $1. — $12.00." 

By what uune may a or an and the be called ? "WTiat are they in nae ? How are thd 
uHdeB Bomedmefl nsed ? What efl^ has a on/no and little f What does the ib«r- 
'Tktile ® mean ? 
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18. ^, as a preposition, means to, at, on, in, or of; u, "Faith set it a 

f^oing and kept it a going." — Chalmers, " There is some ill a brewing." 
•^Shak, *' He is gone a hunting." 

Correct, analyze, and parse the following examples in 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Beai. 1. I dislike to hear those sort of questions. You aro 
familiar with all those sort of things. These kind of people is 
troublesome. He has delivered six bushel of wheat at nine 
shilling a bushel. I bought eight load of wood which is four 
foot long. A fleet of six sails has just arrived. Wealth is 
one mean of obtaining influence. He has prudence and in- 
dustry ; and, by that means, he may obtain a fortune. He is 
always talking ; and. by these means, he renders himself 
ridiculous. 

E.EM. 2. Sing the two first and the three last verses. Ho 
is a young respectable man. He bought an old span of horses, 
and a new set of harness. Give me a cool glass of water. 
Jane has got a new pair of gloves. I sold a superior yoke of 
oxen, because they were not well matched. 

Rem. 8-9. Texas is larger than any state in the Union. 
The Bible is more valuable than any book. Of all the other 
nations, Russia is the most extensive. Rhode Island is the 
smallest of the other states. Edwin is the tallest of his 
brothers. 

Rem. 10. You cannot be engaged in a more nobler employ- 
ment. The nightingale's voice is the most sweetest in the 
grove. Virtue confers the supremest dignity on man. A 
worser calamity could not occur in a lesser time. This senti 
ment has become too universal to be easily changed. The 
king is the chiefest man in the nation. 

Rem. 13-14. Go quick to school : enter the room slow and 
light. That letter was written neat. I am exceeding sorry 
to learn that he has become so extreme negligent. He told 
us what a long journey he had taken. This weather makes 

What does a, as a preposition, mean ? 
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you look coldly. The apples taste sweetly. Open your hand 
widely. 

S.EM. 16. — Tell them boys to bring me them books. Giye 
me that there knife, for this here one is not sharp. 

ARTICLES. 

5. Kirkham was a better teacher than a writer. In sum- 
mer, the days are longer than nights. 

S.EM. 6. — 1. He brought me the pen and the ink ; and I 
gaye him the book and the slate. 

2. James has bought a lemon and orange. God created 
the heaven and earth, and divided the light from darkness ; 
and the evening and morning were the first day. The court, 
prison, and even dungeon, were to him the same. 

3. He may be a judge or lawyer. Neither the sun nor 
stars appeared for many days. We despise not the doer, but 
deed. 

S.EM. 7. Solomon was a great and a good man. Texas is 
a large and a new state. California has a mild and a healthy 
climate. 

The Old and New Testament constitute the Bible. He 
has traveled both the east and west road. A black and white 
ox were yoked together. You may read on the fourth and 
fifth page. 

S.EM. 8. Turn to the ninth and the tenth pages. Sing the 
first and the last stanzas. He read from both the Old and the 
New Testaments. He has sailed on both the Atlantic an4 
the Pacific oceans. 

Eem. 9. The man is mortal. The Mathematics is the 
science of quantity. Daniel Webster was a member of the 
congress. Gen. Taylor was elected a President. 

Bem. 10. Oak produces acorns. Horse is a noble animaL 
Alien shall eat straw like an ox. Arose is the beautiful 
flower 

EXERCISE. 

Write examples illustrating the ride and remarks. 
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RULE VI.— PRONOUira 

193. Pronouns agree with their substantives in gen- 
der, person, and number. 

Examples : — ^^ Abram went up out of Egypt ; he, and his 
wife, and ail that he had." — Gen. 13 : 1. "All the land 
which thou seest, to thee will / give it" — Id. 13 : 15. 

REMARKS. 

1. When the antecedents, taken together, ai*e of different person^ the 
first ia preferred to the second, and the second to the third ; as, " JJJj and 
you and / do our duty." — "ffe and /do our duty." — "He and you do 
your duty." 

2. When the antecedent is common gender, singular numher, the pro- 
noun must he masculine ; as, " Let every pupil obey his teacher." — ** A 
Christian loves hit God." — " No one should commend himself." The use 
of the plural in such cases, is improper ; as, " No pupil should disobey 
their teacher." A clumsy circumlocution is sometimes adopted ; as, " If 
any man or tooman shall violate his or her pledge, he or she shall pay 
a fine." 

8. If a collective noun expresses many as one whole, the pronoun must 
be in the neuter singular; but^ if it expresses many as individuals, it 
must be plural ; as^ " A nation has its troubles." — " The court disagree 
in their opinions." 

4. The use of different numbers, in the same person, is improper; as, 
** I sought to make you happy ; but titou hast brought misery upon thy- 
self." — " You wept, and I for thee." In the first examples, you should 
be thou, or thou and thyself you and yourself In the second, you should 
be thou ; or, thee, you. 

6. Who is applied to persons or to objects personified ; which to things 
or brutes, — ^to collective nouns of unitj, — sometimes to children, — also, 
|» an interrogative, to persons ; as, "The lady who." — "The /oar who had 
never seen a lion." — "The tree which fell." — "The bird which sang."— 
** Which is the man f " 

In the English Bible, which, as well as who, is applied to pei'sons ; as^ 
* There was a man there which had a withered hand." — Mark 8:1. 

6. A change of relatives, relating to the same antecedent, is improper ; 
ftfl^ " He is the man that met us, and whom, (that) we saw." 

What Is the rnle for the agreement of pronoims ? When the antecedents, taken to- 
gether, are of dlfPerent persons ? When the antecedent Is common gender, singolar num- 
ber ? When the antecedent Is a collectiye noun ? What is said of different numbers te 
the same person ? To what are who and which applied ? What Is said of a change of 
relatives ? ^ 
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7. J%at is nsnallj preferred to who or tohieh after very, tame, aU; ti 
superlative adjective; the interrogative who; a j(»nt reference to differ- 
ent genders or species ; a collective noun of tmity ; and where the pro- 
priety of who or which is doubtful ; as, "Let every one that hath breath." 
—"Is he the tame man that jovl saw ? " — "All that can be done, will 
be." — " He is the best speaker that we heard." — " Who that knows him, 
can think thus? " — "The boy and the girl that we met" — "The man and 
the doff that you saw." — " The army that he commands^ will bear down 

11 opposition." — ^''They found the child that was lost" 

8. To prevent ambiguity, the relative should be placed as near as 
possible to its antecedent ; as, " He that has no compassion, resembles a 
brute ; " but not, " ffe resembles a brute, that has no compassion." 

9. The relative is sometimes improperly omitted ; as^ " He is a man 
{whom) I greatly esteem." 

10. A pronoun should not relate to an adjective or verb for its ante- 
cedent; as^ "Be attentive; without which you can learn nothing."— 
"He must studyy for without it he cannot improve." It should be, for 
without attention : for without ettidy. 

Correct J analyze^ and parse the following examples in 
FALSE SYNTAX. 

The earth brought forth grass, and herb yielding seed after 
his kind, and the tree yielding fruit, whose seed was in itself, 
after his kind. Every person should loye their friend, and do 
good to them. No person should boast of themselyes. The 
news has arrived ; and they are unfavorable. Rebecca took 
goodly raiment, and put them on Jacob. 

Rem. 1. I and you and he will return. I and you may go, 
if I and he can agree. 

S.ESL 2. Let every pupil obey their teacher. The Christian 
who knows their duty, loves their God. No person can with 
propriety commend themselves. Every one must judge of 
their own feelings. If any person shall violate his or her 
pledge, he or she shall pay a fine. 

Rem. 3. The nation was once powerful ; but now they are 
feeble. The court was unanimous in their decision. The 
assembly was so dense that we could scarcely go through 
them. 

The committee do not agree upon the business which has 

When Is that preferred to toTto or wMch t 
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been referred to it. The nobility usually haye some title 
conferred on it. 

Rem. 4. Hear my words, ye wise men; and give ear 
unto me, you that have knowledge. Surely thou hast spoken 
in my hearing ; and I have heard the voice of your words. 

Bem. 5. This is Elias which was to come. He saith unto 
the man which' had the withered hand, Stand forth. Pray to 
thy Father which is in secret. The cause whom I knew not I 
searched out. Hold fast the form of sound words, whom thou 
hast heard of me, in faith and love who is in Christ Jesus. 
Who of the two is he ? Who of you will go ? 

Rem. 6. This is the man that met us, and whom you saw. 
I am the Lord that maketh all things, who stretcheth forth 
the heavens, and which spreadeth abroad the earth. 

Rem. 7. He is the same man whom I saw. He was the 
first who came. All which can be done, will be. Let every 
one who hath breath, praise the Lord. Who which has 
common sense, can think so ? He gave us an account of the 
men and things which he had seen. The boy and girl which 
we met were going to school. The army whom he commands 
is well disciplined. They found the child who was lost. 

Rem. 8. John Milton knows the prisoner, who is present. 
The king dismissed his minister without inquiry, who had 
been known to act with great discretion. He is like a beast 
of prey, that is void of compassion. 

Rem. 9. I am sure he is the man I saw. He is the best 
musician I ever heard. 

Rem. 10. Be attentive: without which your progress in 
education will not be rapid. He must be industrious, for 
without it he will not accomplish the work till midsummer. 

exercise: 
Write examples illustrating the rule and remarks, 

RULE VIL—DOUBLE RELATIVES. 

194. Double relatives always supply two cases. 
Ejiamples : " I believe what he says." — ** He says what I 
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believe." — ^'•Whoever runs may read." — ^^^ The Lord chastens 
tfhomsoever he loves." — " He chastens him whom he loves." 

REMARKS. 

1. The cases of the double relative may be both nomiuative, or both 
objective ; or the one nomiiiative, and the other objective ; as, " What 
cannot be cured, must be endured." — " He told what he heard." — " I will 
take tohat is suitable." — '* He is ashamed of what he has done." — " This is 
precisely what was necessary." 

2. Who is sometimes used as a double relative; as, "Who steals my 
purse, steals trash." (83.) 

3. Double relatives are sometimes used as adjectives with a relative 
N^ understood; as, "He has what money {that) he wants." — "Take whi^- 

i ever pen {that) pleases you best" (79.) 

4. What should not be used instead of the conjunction that; ba, "I do 
not know but what {that) you are the man." 

5. That should not he used as a double relative; as^ "We speak that 
{what) we do know." 

6. What, denoting quantity, is sometimes an adverb ; as, " Though I 
forbear, what {how much) am I eased." — Job 16 : 6. 

Correct, arudyze, and parse the following exercises in 
FALSE SYNTAX. 

I know what he will do it. What I tell you in darkness, 
that speak ye in light ; and what ye hear in the ear, that 
preach ye upon the house-tops. — Mat. 10 : 27. Whosoever 
therefore shall confess me before men, him will I confess also 
before my Father which is in heaven ; but whosoever shall 
deny me before men, him will I also deny before my Father 
which is in heaven. — Id. 32, 33. 

Rem. 4. He will not believe but what you are to blame. I 
had no doubt but what he would go. He could not say but 
what the report is true. 

Rem. 5. We speak that we do know, and testify that we 
have seen. — John 3, 11. Eschew that wicked is. — Grower, 
Is it possible he should know what he is, and be that he is ? — 
Shakspeare. 

What is the role for doable relattvea ? What may those cases be f Is who ever a 
double relatiye? How are doable relattyessometixneB used? ShoaldtoAafeverbeaaed 
as a ooiOonotion ? Shoald ^at be osed ai a doable relative ? When Is what aa ad- 
verb? 
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EXAMPLES FOR ANALYZING AND PARSING. 

I belieye what he says. What cannot be cured, must be 
endured. He will do what is right. He thinks of what is 
told him. That is what he said. Whoever does no good, 
docs harm. Whatever purifies, fortifies the heart. He that 
receiveth whomsoever I send, receiveth me. 

He has what money he wants. Whatsoever soul tha 
eateth any manner of blood, shall be cut off from his people 
George, you may pursue whatever science suits your taste. 
The men ^11 secure whosesoever property they may find. 
Whosesoever sins (which) ye remit, are remitted unto them 
Eliza, take whichever pattern pleases you best. (79.) 

EXERCISE. 

Write exa'inples illustrating the ride and remarks . 

RULE Vin.— YERBS. 

195. The verb agrees with its nominative in person 
and number. 

Examples : — *^ I ttn-ite." — ^^ Thou writest." — ^^ He writes," 
—"We twtYc."— "You M^t^e."— " They twt^e."—" Aaron 
unrites?^ — ^'' The men vrrite?^ 

REMARKS. 

1. Every finite verb has a nominative expressed or implied; aa^ 
"Awake: arise;" i e. "Awake ye; arise ye.** 

2. A verb having a phrase or clause for its subject^ is put in the third 
person singular; as^ " ^ steal ia sinful." — " TTiat you have violated your 
pledge is evident." 

8. A singular noun used in a plural sense, takes a verb in the plural ; 
as, "Forty sail are in sight." 

4. The phrase, as follows, must be made singular or plural, according 
to the sense ; as^ " His argument was as follows" — " His words were as 
folloui" Here as is equivalent to that which or those which, and has the 
same government 

5. The phrase, as appears, is always singular; as, "His arguments 
"^rare, as appears, incontrovertible ;" i. e. as it appears. 

What is the mle for verba f What Is said of every finite verb f Of a verb havinfr • 
phrase or danse for its subject? Of a singnlar noun used in a plnnU sense ? Of the 
phrue, as follows t Of the phrase, as appears t 
7 
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6. If a ooUeotiYe noun expresses many as one whole, the verb must be 
singnlar ; but^ if it expresses manj as individuals^ it must be plural ; aa^ 
** A nation has its troubles." — " The court disagree in their opinions." 

The nouns fieet, armyt senate, congress, committee, meeting, school, &e^ 
may take either a singular or plural verb depending on the sense. Peo- 
ple, mankind, n<Mity, gentry, peasantry, generality, commonalty, &c, 
always take a plural verb. Aristocracy, auditory, public, &qI, generally 
take a plural verb. Remnant, nation, church, iie., usually take a singu* 
ar verb. 

7. Collective nouns^ in modem usf^e, are more frequently employed in 
the plural ; as^ ** The assembly toere divided.*' — " The Jieet were dispersed.** 
— " The meeting do not agree.*' — " The eoufieil were unanimous.** Still 
we say, " The meeting stands adjourned." — " The flock is his object** 

8. Contractions in prose should generally be avoided ; such as, donH 
for do not ; hav*n*t for have not ; wonH for %dUI not ; shdvit for shall not; 
maynU for may not ; carCt for cannot ; mu^r^t for must not ; <fec 

Correct^ analyze^ and parse thefollouring examples in 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

You was kindly received when you was in Paris. Where 
was you while we was at school ? Thou can see how little 
haye been done. He dares not tell a lie ; but he dare you to 
touch him. She need help; but she needs not remain. 
(108. — 3.) Sixty pounds of wheat produces forty pounds of 
flour. Circumstances alters cases. A variety of pleasing ob- 
jects charm the eye. There is often eight or ten of them. 
A great number of spectators were present. The rich op- 
presses the poor. Will thou set thine eyes upon that which 
are not ? Who has woe ? Who has sorrow ? They that 
tarries long at the wine : they that goes to seek mixed wine. 

Rem. 1. Boston, May 3d, 1843. 

Bear Sir, 

Have just received the note favored me with this 
morning. In reply, must say am under many obligations for 
the work sent me last week on letter-writing. Shall be happy 
to mention any improvement which may require. So far as 
have examined, think the work a good one. Believe it will be 

W^t is saM of a collective noun ? Ot collective iiouns, In modern usage f 
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found a material aid to those for whom is intended; and 
hope will meet with a favorable reception. 

Yours respectfally, 

A. Dow. 

Eem. 2. To have the approbation of the great and good, 
are desirable. To accompany you were their chief object. 
That the ship, with all her crew, is lost, have been ascertained 

Rem. 3. Five brace of pigeons was sold for one dollar. 
Ninety head of sheep was sold on the market. Fifty cannon 
was discharged. The foot or the horse is soon to engage the 
enemy. 

Rem. 4. His remarks-were as follows. The title of the 
association was as follow. These circumstances are as fol- 
lows. 

Rem. 6. The Session have adjourned. The flock are his 
object. The audience was much displeased, that the public 
has been deceived. Congress have adjourned. The court 
does not agree. The jury was not unanimous. The meeting 
stand adjourned. The assembly was divided. 

Rem. 8. It's not worth five dojlars. It isn't any better 
than his book I don^t know how it is. We hav'n't learned 
our lesson. If you won't return, he sha'n't. You mus'n't 
read so fast. He didn't understand you. 

exercise. 
Write examples Ulicstrating the rule and remarks, 

RULE IX.— OBJECTS AFTER VERBS. 

196. The object of a transitive verb is put in the ob- 
ective case. 

Examples: — ^*'We heard Aiw." — ^^ Honor ihj father and thy 
mother?^ — ^^Whom seest thou?" — "He is to write a letter?^ 
— ^^ I saw him rowing a boat?^ 

f 

REMARKS. 

1. A word, phrase, or clause, may be the ohject ; as^ " Bojs love pZay- 
iii^r."— " Boys love to play:*—"Thej like to read.'*—"! know who vtiU 

What to thtt nil« tat the object afUr verbs ? Wha* may be the ol^eot f 
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go^ — "I hope that they are safe" — "He saw how few returned "~^** Qod 
said, * Let th^e be' light:" 

2. Verbs, followed by a clause, usually express some operation of the 
mind, or a declaration, <&c ; as^ wiah^ hope, fear^ think, deem, know, per- 
ceive, pray, desire, understand, anticipate, suppose, suspect, expect; see, 
hear^ feel ; say, tell, declare, announce, assert, affirm, proclaim, report, 
state, show, ansvoer, respond, reply, foretell, assure, deny; direct, order, 
command, 

3. I^ouns and adjectives, derived from these verbs^ may be followed by 
a clause or phrase; as, "A thought that he is dishonest, was not ex- 
pressed." — "I am sure that he was there." — "Aioish to learn." — "He is 
anxious to learn." 

4. Some verbs govern an object of kindred signification ; as^ " SpeeJIe 
the speech"— *' Say the word."— "Live tUfi life."—*'Bie the death"— 
" Bream a dream" — " Run a race" Othera govern an object which, in 
fact, is its subject; as, ''Trot the horse."— " Dame the child."— " Fly the 
hUe." — " It repented the Lord; and it grieved him." — Gen, 6 : 6. That is. 
" Cause or make the horse trot ;" Ac 

5. A verb, used transitively, governs its own object without the aid of 
a preposition ; as, " He would not allow it ;" not of it. 

6. Verbs that do not admit an object^ should not be used transitively ; 
as, " They grow cotton." Say raise, or cultivate. Still, a few anomalous 
expressions have good authority ; as, " They talked the night away." — 
"They latched him to scorn."-«- Jfar^ 6 : 40. 

7. Have and had should not take the infinitive as an object ; as^ " He 
had to send the money," should be, *** He was obliged to send the money." 

8. Some verbs take a rfirec^ and indtr^c^ object in apposition; as, "They 
made it the plan." — " They elected him president." — " Thou shalt call his 
name John." — Luke 1 : 13. "They called him Zacharias." — Id. 69. 

The principal verbs of this class are appoint, call, cotmder, choose, con- 
stitute, create, deem, elect, esteem^ make, name, reckon, regard, style, think, 

9. In the passive voice, the direct object becomes the subject; and the 
indirect, the predicate nominative ; as, " Se shall be called John." — Luke 
1 : 60. (See R. 10.) 

10. Some verbs take a remote and a direct object; as, "He gave ms 
the pefi." — " They found htm a seat." If the remote object is placed firsts 
a preposition, governing it, is omitted ; if last^ it is expressed; as, "He 
gave [to) me the pen ;" — " He gave the pen to me." 



What do verbs followed by a clause usually express ? What nouns and adjectivet 
may bft followed by a clause ? What do some verbs govern ? What do others govern ? 
What is said of a verb used transitively ? Of verbs that do not admit an object f Of 
haw and had t What do some verbs take ? In the passive voice, what does the direct 
ol^eot become? What is remark 10? What is Mid, If the remote ol^i^t Is placed first? 
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The principal verbs of this class are ask, brinff, buy, carry, do, drato, 
deny, find, furnish, give, get, hand, hold, leave, lend, make, mend, offer, or- 
der, provide, present, promise, pay, pass, pour, refuse, sell, send, sing, show, 
teach, tell, throw, write, 

11. In tlie passive voice, the direct object becomes the subject, and the 
remote one, the object of a preposition ; as^ "The pen was given to me." 
•— " A seed wad furnished him, or for him." This order should not be 
xeversed ; as, " / was given a j»«i." — " He was taught grammar** Mak« 

en and grammar the subjects. 

12. In some cases, the remote object is used only with a preposition ; 
as, " He made a fire of coals."— **1 told him of his brother.*'—"! told the 
ease to him.** — " I asked a favor of him.**-*-" I asked of him a favor." — 
"I asked him b. favor or for a favor.** 

18. A. clause may form either the direct or indirect ohl^ci', as, "He 
told 1u>w this was done.** — "It depends on who they are.** 

14. An indirect object may be used with the clause ; as, " I said that 
he m\ist go.** — "I said to him, that he must go." — "I told him, that he 
must go." 

16. The object may take a svhstantive, adjective, or verbal attribute ; as^ 
"I made the boy a scholar.** — "I made the boy happy** — "I made the 
boy stvdy.** These attributes are of the adjective element. The verbal 
attribute is the infinitive or participle ; as, " See the fire burn or burning.** 

Correct, analyze, and parse the following examples in 
FALSE SYNTAX. 

He I must punish ; but she I will forgive. He that is my 
enemy, I have delivered. Thou only have I chosen. He they 
bound in chains. They that honor me I will honor. Who 
did you see % She who we met, you saw at the Springs. Who, 
having not seen, we love. He and they we know ; but who 
are you ? Who did they appoint % 

Kem. 5. No one should practise of stealing. The teacher 
does not allow of such remarks. It relates to the noun hook, 
to which it limits. They do not want for encouragement. He 
shall not want for any thing. His servants ye are, to whom 
ye obey. 



In the passiye voioe, what does the direct object become ? Should this order be re- 
rersed f How is the remote object used in some cases ? What maj a clause form ? 
What may be used with the clause f What may the object take f What are these at- 
MbiLtes ? What is the verbal attribute f 
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Bem. 6. They grow rice and cotton. Go, flee thee away 
into the land of Judea. He could not refrain from enlarging 
himself on the subject. He resolved himself to go. I sit me 
down a pensive hour to spend. You may lie the book on the 
desk. Milton sat his hat on the table. 

Eeh. 7. I have to return the book. We had to send the 
money at the time. He has to write a letter. 

Rem. 11. He was furnished a seat. Kossuth was offered 
a large plantation in Texas. She was promised a present by 
her mother. They were asked the question. I was taught 
grammar. 

EXERCISE. 

Write examples illustrating the rule and remarks, 

RULE X.— SAME OASES. 

197. Intransitive and passive verbs have the same 
case after as before them, when both words refer to" the 
same thing. 

Examples : — " His name is John?^ — Luke 1 : 63. " He 
returned o. friend, who came a /be." — Pope, " I knew it to be 
himV — ^^ He being z. judge, they listened to him." 

REMARKS. 

1. Verbs which admit the same case before and after them, ai'e called 
copulative verba. The principal copulas are the ten variatioDB of the 
verb to be; as, am, arU w, are, wa^ toast, toere, be, been, being; and a 
few othei*s ; as, become, seem^ appear, &Q, ; and the passives of deem, style, 
call, namiC, consider, esteem, Ac.; as, "You are Brutus." — "She sits a 
queen." — "He stands or remains a monument of greatness." — "He be- 
came a sot ; and he died a madman." — " Nero reigns a Titus^ if he will." — 
Pope, — "He is esteemed a friend." — " He was made a Judge." 

2. Here the copula constitutes the simple predicate : whatever is joined 
to it makes it complex; as^ "He t«." — "He is a man," (162. — ^Model.) 

8. The copula will agree with that term which is properly its subject ; 
aa, " The wages of sin is death,"-— JHom, 6 : 23. " Who art thou f **— 
John I: 19. 



What Is the rale for the case before and after intransitive and passive verbs ? What 
are fhoae verbs wMih admit the aame case niter as before them, oaUed f Which are the 
Vricdpal copnlas ? With what will the oopola agMe f 
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4* Both terms may either pi'ecede or follow the copula ; as, **ire it 
i8:*-^ohn 1 : 27. " Art thou Mias ? ''—John 1 : 21. 

5. A phrase or clause may form one or both terms ; as, " To enjoy is 
to oheyp — Pope. " That a Judge should he bribed la a disgrace." — "The 
opinion is that he will go.'* 

6. When the infinitive or pai-ticiple has no subject^ the case after it is 
the predicate nominative; as, "He is a radge*' — "To be a juige'''-^ 
"Being ^ judge'' — "He is known to be 2^ judge'' — "Hjs beinga^'i«fye." — 
"He thought of being s^j-udge," — "I knew his being (or of his being) a 
judge." — "You thought of its being he." — ^"They were sure of its being 
/.'* (190.--6.) 

Correct^ analyze^ and parse thefolloudng examples in 
FALSE SYNTAX. 

It is me. It is him. It is them. I would go, if I was 
him. You would not accept the book, if you were her. Is 
it him? Was it them 7 Did you know it was her ? I knew 
it to be she. You understood it to be they. Whom art thou ? 
Who do you think me to be ? Whom do men say that I am ? 
He does not know whom they are. Whom do you say they 
are ? He thought it to be I ; but it was not me. Do you 
know whom that man is 1 

Rem. 3. The wages of sin are death. His pavilion was 
dark waters and thick clouds. The crown of virtue is peace 
and honor. His chief occupation and employment were con- 
troversy. Life and death is the power of the tongue. It are 
the men. 

EXERCISE 

Write examples illustrating the rule and remarks. 

RULE XL— INFINITIVES AND PARTICIPLES. 

198. Infinitives and participles relate to nouns or 
pronouns as their subjects. 

Examples : — " We saw the vessel saiV^ — ^ We saw the 
vessel sailing?^ — " See the fire hurn^ or burning. ^^ — ^^ She lives ^ 
to love all, and to be loved by all." — ^^ She lives loving all, and 
loved by all." Compare with the preceding : " She lives and 

What may form one or both the terms ? What w tne case after an Infinitive without 
a sabject ? To what do infinitirea and partidplea relate f 
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hves all, and is loved by all." — ^^ The people stood heholdin^ 
(him).— iw^« 23 : 35. 

REMARKS. 

1. The participle is the axsymed predicate, or attribute of the verb ; 
as, " He approaching, they fled ; *' i. e. " When he approached, they 
fled.** — "The Son of man came ecUing and drinkinff" — Mat 11 : 19. 

2. The infinitiye, like the participle, is often the assumed yerbal attri- 
bute ; as, "Let the twig/aW.*' — "Time to come is future.** 

8. Infinitives and participles are absolute when the agent of the action 
expressed is indefinite (199. — ^Note 2.) ; as, " A hope to escape cheered 
him.** — " To obey is to enjoy" — " To be always preaching is impossible.** — 
" Caviling or objecting upon any subject, is much easier than clearing up 
difficulties.** — Butler. (In the last example, the infinitive & preferable.) 
(See Rem. 6.) 

4w The concrete idea denoted by an infinitive, eufjeetive, or participle, 
with an infinitive before, or both before and after the copula, is expressed 
in the abstract ; as, "To be contents him ;'* L e., existence. — " To die is to 
sleep; ** i e. {abstractly,) " Death is a sleep." — "To be wise is to be great;" 
i. e. (abstractly,) " Wisdom is greaifiess." — " To be satisfied is to be con- 
tented;** i, e., "Satisfaction is contentmenL" 

6. When the concrete idea is to be limited to a particular object^ th» 
subject of the infinitive may be introduced hy for ; as^ "It is time (for 
us) to go.** — "For men to search their own glory is not glory.** — Prov. 
25:27. 

6. To, before the infinite, is a prepositional auxiliary : as Aprepositton, 
it may join the infinitive to almost any part of speech : as an auxiliary, 
it changes the finite verb into an infinitive : hence, some have called the 
latter the prepositional mode. 

I. As a preposition^ it joins the infinitive as ap <ul' 
junct — 

1. To a noun ; as^ " He has tk faculty to unite." 

2. To a pronoun; as^ "I desired him to write." 
8. To an adjective ; as, " He is anxious to write" 
4 To a finite verb ; as, "He appears to write." 

5. To another infinitive ; as^ " I wish him to learn to write." 

6. To a participle ; af> " I saw him learning to write." 

7. To an adverb ; as, " He is old enough to tmte," 

8. To a preposition ; as^ " I was about to write." 

9. To a conjunction ; as, " He does better than to write." 

What is the participle? Is the inflnltiTeeyeraBsamed? When are Infinitives phA 
participles absolute? How Is the concrete idea denoted by an infinitive, ac^eetlvek <« 
participle, often expressed? How is the concrete idea limited to a partiealar old* ' ^ 
What Is the to before the InflnitiTe^ As a preposition, what may It do ? 
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?f S|?^|n. As an auxiUanry^ it changes the Jmite verb to an 

\\ \ f : |y?w.i^5, thus : — 

j^, • ; '. Whea we wish to utter a command, we use the simple verb or hn- 

\ \ \ \ perative mode, generally with the subject omitted; as, "Awake; 

■ 'm '• '. ': orise." Bj placing the nominative before it^ it becomes the Indicative ; 

\ \ \ '. \ a^ "We atoaJcey — "They arise." By supplying mai/i or can, Ac, it be- 

\ \ *• \. \ oonies the Potential ; as, " We mai/ atoake." — " He can arise.*' By put- 

: : • • *: *:iing t^ before it^ it becomes the /Sfu5/un«^tv6; as, "If we awake." — "If he 

^' arise," By prefixing to, it becomes the Infinitive; as, "To awake "^^"1 

told him to arise." By aeswning the attribute, it becomes the Partiei' 

pial mode ; as, " We awaking, saw him arisen," 

I^OTE. — May, can, Ac, and to^ave parsed as parts of the verb • the ad- 
ditions to form the other modes, are parsed separately : they govern the 
mode, it is true, but they are not a part of it 

7. The infinitive may be used as a substantive, adjective, or adverbial 
element. 

199. As a substantive element, it may stand for — 

1. Subject : as, " 7b err is human/' — " To rule or to obey is easy." 

2. Subject after than in comparison; as, "To give is better than to 
receive (is)." 

8. Predicate nominative; as, "His object is to improve;" i e., im- 
provement. 

4. Both subject and predicate; as, " To steal is to pilfer,*' 
6. Subject after the copula, represented by IT before it; as, " It is use- 
ful to study." — " It is right to obey." 

6. An object ; as, " They began to work " (the work), — " He desires, 
(what?) to speak." 
1. An object with another; as, "He taught me (what?) to write." 
8. An object after the passive, with the remote object made the sub- 
ject; as^ "/was taught to read," or, reading. 

Note 1. — ^In no. 5, the inceptive it represents the phrase in italics, thus : 
What is useful ? Ans. It ; i. c, to study is useful 

Note 2. — "The infinitive absolute bmj take an indefinite subject intro- 
duced hjfor; as, " jpbr one to sing is pleasant" 

Note 8. — " The infinitive in an abriaged proposition (181) often relates 
to the subject of the principal clause; as, " To confess the truth, /was in 
fault" (^/confess, Ac — then I was, Ac) 

200. As an adjective element it may be, — 

1. Active after the copula; as, "He is to wriUf* (will write). — "They 
are to go." — ^''He was seen to depart." — "Being s^en to return." 

2. Pcus-ive after the copula ; as, " A pen is to be usecT (is useful). — " It 
is to be redeemed." — " They seem to be respected " (are repectable). 

Aiansnzlliary? What have some oa1I«d it ? How may the infinitive be Ti8«d ? 
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8. Anumed of the sabjeet ; ivs " Time to come (eoming time) is fatnre.* 
•—"A book to he detired (denrable) is offered." 

i. Assumed of the predicate ; as^ " This is a carriage to be fancied.'^ 

6. Assumed of the object; as, "See the ship «a»/ or sailing/* — "Itia 
better for him to he punished^ than for the law to he hroken/* 

6. Assumed in apposition ; as, "His duty to repent (repentance) impress- 
ed him." — " Spare them the Uisk, to read, to nod, to scoff, condemn," 

Note. — ^In these examples, the infinitiye is the adjectice or verbal attri- 
bute. In 1 and 2, it relates to the subject of the copula for its subject 
(Rule 11^. In 8, 4, and 6, it relates to the noun which it limits in eacl^ 
as a subject In no. 6, it is a yerbal noun in apposition with the noun 
which it limits {Rule 2). 

201. As an adverbial element, it denotes — 

1. Caiiise or reason ; as, " He will rejoice to go;" L e., for this cause or 
reason. — " They delight to please" 

2. Purpose or design; as, "They came to learn." — "He stood up to 
read," 

8. Result or consequence ; as^ " He is willing to suffer," — " You are 
liable to he robbed," — " I am now ready to he offered" 

4. Desire or intent; as, " He is ambitious to rule," — "We are anxious 
to succeed." — "He was resolved (With what intent f) to conguer," 

6. Manner; as, "They appear (How?) to fast," — "She seems townder 
stand" 

6. Degree; as, "The fruit is good (In what cfo^rca /) loeaL" — "He 
speaks sufficiently loud to he heard, loud enough to he heard, so loud as 
to he heard, too low to he heard." 

XT^OTE 1. — ^In no. 2, for, denoting a pwrpose or design, anciently pre- 
ceded the infinitive; as, "What went ye out /or to see?" — Mark 11 : 8. 
— " He stood up /or to read."— XwA:* 4 : 16. 

NoTS 2. — The infinitive, when not a verbal noun, is parsed by Rule 
11 : when absolute^ by Rem, 3, Bule 11 : or, supply a subject^ 199, Ifote ^ 

KoTE 8. — ^An irregular phrase may precede or follow the copula ; as, 
'* Death or victory ;" " Once for all;" " ' iVow or never,* was the reply.** 
-"Their motto is * Light and liberty.* " 

KoTE 4. — ^In abridging an infinitive, if it has a subjectf change it to the 
Dossessive ; as, " To walk is healthy :" abridged, " Walking is healthy.** — 
**For him to walk is healthy:** abridged, **His walking is healthy.** 

Note 5. — ^The active voice of the verbs bid, dare, need, make, see, hear, 
feelf help, let, Ac, take the infinitive after them, without the preposition 
to; as, "He bids me come." — "You need not go." 

How is the infinitive whetf not a verbal noun parsed ? How, when absolute ? What 
of an Irregular phrase ? How is an Infinitive with a subject abridged f What verbs are 
4>Ilowed b7 flie infinitive with to omitted? 
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6. 7b sboQld not be used alone for the infinitiye; as, "I did not go, 
and I do not intend to " (go). 

I. The two parts of the infinitive should not be separated ; ab^ *' Teach 
pupils to carefully examine every principle," should be, carefully to 
examiM, or to examine carefully. 

8. An infinitive or participle used as a noun, may be modified in all 
respects as the verb ; as, "Much depends on your writing frequenUy/* 

9. A participle used as a noun, with an adjective, or a possessive / 
noun or pronoun before It^ takes of after it; as, " The worshiping of ,' 
idols, eueh worshiping of idols, their worshiping of idols, or the Jeva^ 
worshiping of idols, was sinful." 

10. With a possessive, of is sometimes omitted ; otherwise both must / 
be used, or both be omitted ; as, " I knew of his father^e being a judge." / 
— "By the observing of these rules, or by observing these rules, he 
became eminent" 

Of is inadmisBible when a preposition follows the verbal noun ; as, 
"His depending on promises proved his ruin." 

II. The perfect participle, and not the past tense, should follow haite 
and he; 9A, "I have aecn," (not »aw.) — "The letter is Moritten," (not 
wrote.) 

12. The perfect participle must not be used for the past tense ; as^ " I 
rftti" (not done.)—'' I «aw," (not w«Jl)— " I ran,** (not run.) ,^ 

13. Have and had before com£, ffone, risen, fallen, grown, flown, are { 
used in preference to the verb to he; as^ "He hoe come;" not m ^ 
come; <&c 

14. The imperfect participle should not be used for the perfect ; as, 
"I want my coat mending** (mended). 

EXAMPLES FOR AiTALYZING AND PARSING. 

199. — 1. To steal is sinful. To study good books is useful 
To praise God is the duty of all men. 

2. To obey is to enjoy. To be wise is to be great. To 
parse correctly is to understand correctly. 

3. It is sinful to steal. It is our duty to repent. It is 
pleasant to see the sun. 

4. I hope to see you. I wish to write. He desires to 
speak. Boys love to play. 



Should the two parts of the infinitive be separated? How may a verbal nonn be 
modified f What is said when it has an adjective or poaseasive before it ? Ja qf ever 
omitted ? When is q^ inadmissible ? Is the past tense used after have and be t Is it 
eoirect to say, " I done the work T" Why not? When are luwe and had preferable te 
the verb to 5«f Is it correct to say, " I want my coat mending ?" How should it be? 
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5. I heard him speak. I saw the twig fall. I urged hia 
to return. I wish you to write. You told him to study. 

II. 

1. They are to walk. The ship is to sail. — 2. He is to be 
taught. His rights are to be respected. — 3. Time to come is 
future. An object less to be desired could not be found. — 
4. This is a book to be valued. They have a carriage to be 
fancied. — 5. He left the coat to be mended. They think it is 
best for him to be punished. — 6. His duty to repent impressed 
him. Their anxiety to succeed was great. A hope to return 
was entertained. 

III. 
200. — 1. They will rejoice to assist you. She is delighted 
to please you. He will rejoice to hear the news. You may 
well lament to witness such reverse of fortune. 

2. They came to learn. You may remain to study. We 
went to see them. He left me to help you. He stood up to read. 

3. He is not willing to sujffer' heavy losses. He is unwilling 
to be punished. You are liable to be injured. I am now 
ready to be offered. 

4. He is ambitious to govern. She is anxious to succeed. 
They are resolved to conquer. 

5. He appears to learn. They appear to fast. She seems 
to understand. You appear to behave with propriety. They 
seem to be delighted. 

6. The fruit is good to eat. The fact is easy to be under 
stood. The work is hard to be performed. He is too young 
to walk. She was so artful as to escape. 

Correct^ analyze, and parse thefollovnng exercises in 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

201. — Kem. 5. He bids me to come. We dare not to re 
turn. You need not to go. Hear the bell to ring. 

Kem. 6. I did not go, and I do not intend to. He walka, 
and I wish to. 

Rem. 7. Instruct him to carefully observe these things. 
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Strive to seriously impress him. They wished him to then be 
their king. 

Rem. 9. By the obtaining wisdom, yon will command esteem. 
By obtaining of wisdom, you will command esteem. This was 
a forsaking his duty. His teacher does not allow any calling 
ill names. Noah prepared an ark for the saving his house. 
Their parting his raiment was a fulfilling the Scriptures. 

Rem. 11. I have saw all the works that are did under the 
sun. The letter is well wrote. He has went in great haste. 
John had went before him. He has spoke a long time. They 
have drank enough. You are froze. 

Rem. 12. I seen he was offended. Milton done the work 
as he was directed. They come here yesterday. He drunk 
their health. The horse run a mile. He begun to study. 
John done the example. We known them well. 

Rem. 13. When he was set down on the judgment seat, his 
wife sent unto him. They were come into a place called 
Golgotha. Our lamps are gone out. When the even was 
come, he sat down with the twelve. The price of wheat is 
fallen. The grass is grown. The bird is flown. 

Rem. 14. He wants his handkerchief hemming. These 
roads should be repairing. He must have his coat mending. 

EXERCISE. 

Write examples Ultistrating the rule and remarks. 

RULE XII.— VERBS AND PRONOUNS.— PLURAL. 

202. When two or more singular nouns or pronouns 
are taken together, a verb or pronoun, to agree with 
them, must be plural. 

Examples : — ^^ John and Job, who obey their teacher, im- 
prove." — ^' He and I do our duty." 

REMARKS. 

1. When nouns op pronouns are thus employed, they are generally 
connected by and, expressed or understood.' 

What is the rale for nouns or pronouns taken tofsther 1 How an such usnaUy oon> 
oectod? 
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5. A ftingnlAr nominative and an adjunct^ connected by voith^ should not 
take a plural yerb ; as, " The ship, with the crew, loas lost :" (not toere,) 
If the verb is nuule plural, and must take the place of with; as, "The 
ship and crew toere lost" 

8. When the nominatives united by and^ denote the same object^ they 
are in apposition, and the verb must be singular ; as^ ** That great patriot 
and itateaman is no moi*e." 

4. When singular nouns connected by and, are preceded by each, 
every, or no, the verb must be singular, being understood to all except 
the last; asi "jS'ocAboy, and each girl, studies." — "Every lea^ and every 
twig, and every di-op of water, teems with life." — " No book, and no 
paper, toa« arranged." 

6. A verb may agree with the first noun, and be understood to the 
rest ; as, " Thy beauty vmlks, thy tenderness, and love,** — Thomson, 

Carrectj analyze, and parse the following exercises in 
FALSE SYNTAX. 

Virtue and good breeding renders its possessor truly ami- 
able. Borne and Carthage was once powerful states. £steem 
and love was never to be sold. Time and tide waits for no 
man. 

Rem. 2. The ship, with all her crew, were lost The gentle- 
man, with his whole family, have arrived. 

Rem. 3. Each man, and each boy, have presented their re- 
quest. Every day, and every hour, have their cares and their 
joys. Every eye, and every heart, were joyful. No oppressor, 
and no tyrant, triumph here. 

EXERCISE. 

Write examples illustrating the rule and remarks. 

* 

RULE XIIL— VERBS AND PRONOUNS.—SINGULAB. 

203. When two or more singular nouns or pronouna 
are taken separately, a verb or pronoun, to agree vrith 
them, must be singular. 

Wbst of a siDgoIor nominattye and an adjunct connected by wU^ t When the noml- 
nattrcBimlted denote the same olject ? When preceded by each, every, or no T May 
tbe yerb agree with the first nonn ? What is role 18 ? 
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Examples : — '^ John or Job, who obeys his teacher, im- 
proves." — "• Neither John nor Job reads." 

REMARKS. 

1. When one substantive is ezduded, the yerb agrees with the other, 
and is understood to the one ezduded; as, "Not John, bat Job vfM 
there." — " John, and not (but not) Job, toas there." — " John, not Job, tmu 
there." 

2. Substantives are taken separately by the use of or, nor, <u well €u, 
and (Uso. One is excluded by the use of hut not, and not, not 

8. When nominatives^ taken separately, are of different persons^ the 
verb agrees with the one next it ; as, " Either he or / am wrong." — " You 
or he is wrong."-—" I or thou art wrong." This is inelegant ; and the 
verb should follow each substantive ; as, " Either he is wrong, or / am*" 

4. When the substantives are of different numbers^ the verb is under- 
stood to one; as, **John, or his brothers were there." — "Either his 
brothers, or John himself was there." Better thus : " John was there, 
or his brothers were." 

Correct, analyze, and parse thefoUotoing exercises in 
FALSE SYNTAX. 

John or James intend to favor us with their company. 
Wealth, as well as merit, command respect. Neither fear 
nor jealousy affect him. John, and James also, attend to 
their duty. 

Rem. i. Virtue, and not wealth, constitute the happiness 
of a people. Not industry, but idleness produce many vices. 
John, and not his brothers, were there. Strong proofs, not a 
loud voice, produces conviction. 

Rem. 3. Either thou or he art to blame. You or I*are con- 
cerned. You or William have done wrong. Either George or 
I has the work to perform. 

EXERCISE. 

Write examples illustrating the rule and remarks. 

RULE XIV.— ADVERBS. 
204. Adverbs modify verbs, adjectives, and other 
adverbs. 

What If one sal)6tantlve Is exdaded f How are sabfttantlves taken separately ? How 
Is one exoladed? What If they are of different persons ? TVbat if Uie sabstantlTea are 
of dlflbrent nnmbers ? What is the mle fi)r adverbs ? 
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Examples :— " He was then at college studying diligently j 
and he had most certairdy gained very high renown."— 
Buffidd, 

REMARKS. 

1. The adverbs yet, yea^ ay, aye; nay^ no; amen; viz.^ namely, and 
to wity are iwed independently ; as, " Will he go ? Yes." — " Is he here ? 

A'b." (isa) 

2. An adverb sometimes modifies a preposition ; as, " He sailed nearly 
round the globe." — " Mozart^ Jtist before his death, said." (126.-2.) 

8. In the grave style, after verbs of motion, hither^ thither, whither, 
are used; bat, in the common style, here, there^ where, are used; as, 
" We are *«■«."— "Yon are there."—*' Where did he go f" 

4w From hence, from thence, from whence, (though /rom is superfluous,) 
constitute an authorized idiom. 

6. The use of how with or for that is wrong ; as^ " He said how he 
would go." Expunge how, 

6. No should not be used for not to modify a verb : as, "Will he go or 
no f " (not.) No, as an adverb, relates only to comparatives : as, ** No 
more ;" — " No wiser;" — " No sooner." 

7. Where should not be used for the phrase in which; aa, "They 
formed a protestation, where (in which) they repeated their former 
claims." 

8. Two negatives destroy the negation, and are sometimes elegantly 
used to express afHi*mation ; as, " You are not U7iacquainted with him ;" 
L e. "You are acquainted with him." — "Nor did they not perceive the 
evil plight" — Milton. But the use of two negatives to deny, b vulgar ; 
as, "I could not wait no longer.* Change no to any, or expunge not: 
one is sufficient 

9. The repetition of a negative adds force to the negation ; as, " No, 
never, never, never.** 

Correct, analyze, and parse the following exercises in 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

B.EM. 3. Bring the pen hither to me. He will go thither 
at your request Whither are you going % 

Kem. 4. From hence we draw this conclusion. He went to 
Buffalo, and from thence to Eochester. From whence comest 
thou ? 

What adverbs are naed Independently ? Does an adverb modify a preposition ? WTmu 
are here, there, where, nsed ? What is said of from hence, Ac? Of A<w ' Of Jfof 
Of where f Of two negatives ? Of the repetition of a negative ? 
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Bem. 5. It was told me how that the Jews laid wait for the 
man. He showed how he had seen an angel in his house 
She ran in, and told how Peter stood before the gate. 

Rem. 6. I cannot say whether he will go, or no. He can 
tell whether it is the same, or no. 

Rem. 8. He don't know nothing about it. Do you not 
know nothing about it? We cannot by no means justify 
such an act. I do not wish to present no such argument 

exercise. 
Write examples illustrating the rule and rema/rks, 

RULE XV.— PREPOSITIONS. 
205. Prepositions show tlie relation of ideas. 
Examples : — ^^ Love of glory. ^^ — " Leave him at Rom^J^- 
— ^^ Be diligent in study." — '^ Corns to me," — " Deal prudently 
with him." 

remarks. 

1. FoTi before the subject of an infinitiye, has usually no antecedent term 
of relation ; as» " For me to live is Christ" — Philip. 1 : 21. 

2. The proper terms of the relation are those which will correctly 
answer to whai^ before and after the preposition. If one term is obvious^ 
find the other in this way ; as, "Of every clean beast^ thou shalt take to 
thee by sevens." — Gen. 7 : 2. What of every clean beast? Ans. 
" Shcdt take of every clean heasV* What to thee ? Ans. " Shalt take 
to thee." What by sevens? Ans. "Shalt take by sevens." Again: 
"And precious shall their blood be in his sight." — Ps. 72 : 14. ' What in 
his sight? Ans. **Preciou8 in his sight." To parse con-ectly is to under- 
stand correctly ; but to assign to words a relation which a well-expressed 
sense does not require, is to pervert the legitimate object of parsing. 

S. The terms of the relation are often transposed ; aa^ " Unto the angel 
of the church in Sardis vnrite," — Bev. 8:1. " To him that overcometh, 
vnll I give to eat of the tree of life.*'— /d 2: 7. "From real life but 
little more remote is he." — Young. "As Atlas groaned ihe world heneaih, 
we groan beneath an hour." — Id. 

4. Let a reason be given for the relative terms selected; as, "In what 
character Butler appeared, is unknown." In shows the relation between 

What is the rale for prqxMittons? When has for no antecedent, term? What are 
the proper terms of the relation ? Are the terms of the relation eyer transposed ? Fov 
what should a reason be given ? 
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mfpeared and ehdraeter, because it is suggested, that Butler appeared in 
some diaracter. 

6. In general, a preposition should not be separated from an interrog- 
ative which it governs ; as, " Whom did you speak toT Better; **To 
wham did you speak?" — ^But never; " Who did you speak tot' 

6. Two prepositions^ taken together, sometimes form but one relation ; 
as^ " It was made atccording to the plan." — " They abide over againtt me.** 
— Nten, 22 : 6. " As the mountains are round about Jerusalem, so tht 
Lord is r<mnd about his people."->P<. 125 : 2. (128.— 3.) 

7. Two prepositions relate sometimes to the same noun ; as^ " Man's 
passions and interests mix vnthf and are expressed irif the decisions of the 
intellect" — Ghanning, Though inelegant, this often contributes to per- 
spicuity and brevity, and is sanctioned by good authority. In the law 
style, it is almost indispensable. 

8. Than often governs who or which in the objective ; as, Alfred, than 
whom^ a greater king never lived." 

9. The preposition used must express the relation intended ; as, "He 
discourses upon this subject with great fluency." 

10. In implies a place where; while into implies entrance; as^ **He 
stepped into a coach, and rode in it" 

11. Atia used before names of homes, villagee, and foreign cities; 
and also after the verbs touch, arrive, and land; as, " He boards at the 
American."— "He resides at Cleveland."— " -4^ Rome."— "-4/ Pekin."— 
" We touched at Liverpool on the Ist^ arrived at Boston on the 18th, and 
landed at New York on the 20th ult" 

12. In is used before names of countiies, and of large cities not 
foreign ; as, "He lives in France." — " In Persia." — " In Boston." 

13. In speaking of one's location in a city, we say, " His store is in 
Penn Street"—" He boards at No. 112." 

When both are mentioned together, one preposition is omitted; as^ 
"He lives at No. 36, Penn Street;" or, "He lives in Penn Street^ No 
36." 

Correct^ analyze^ and parse thefoUoioing exercises in 

FALSE SYNTAX. 
Kem. 5. Who did you speak to? Who is the book de- 
signed for ? Whom do you labor for ? 

From what should a preposition, in general, not be separated f Do two propositions 
ever form but onA relation? Do two pi eposltions ever relate to the same noon f Tfhat 
of tftanf What most the preposition used express? What do in and iwto imply? 
How is at used ? How is 4n used ? What preposition precedes the name <a the street 
-in which one resides? What precedes the number? What Ifboth the street and i 
ber are mentioned ? 
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Kem. 8. Washington, than who, a more prudent man was 
never intrusted with power. Than who, no one could do 
better. 

Rem. 9. He walked by a staff with moonlight. He found 
a great difficulty of writing. He has a capacity in learning. 
He accuses me for having done this. I have a great abhor- 
rence to such things. This is very different to that. He is 
reconciled with his brother. Virtue and vice differ widely 
with each other. You may safely confide on him. He went 
above stairs. They have gone in the garden. Divide this 
among the two. He is lost between the multitude. 

Eem. 10. He went in the meadow and walked into it. He 
stepped in the coach. 

Hem. 11, 12. We board in the National. He resides in 
Pekin. We live at Boston. You live at New- York. He 
lived many years in Eome. I like to reside at Baltimore. 

Rem. 13. He resides at Wood street in No. 84. We re- 
side in No. 42, Penn street. He resides at State street. No. 
16. 

EXERCISE. 

Write examples iMttstrating the rule and remao'ks. 

RULE XYL— OBJECTIVES AFTER PREPOSITIONS. 

206. The object of a preposition is put in the objec- 
tive case. 

Examples : — '^^ Peter said unto him, thy money perish tvith 
thee?^ — ^Acts 8 : 20. " Upon a set day, Herod, arrayed in 
royal apparel, sat upon his throne, and made an oration unto 
them?'— Id. 12: 11. 

REMARKS. 

1. The prepoBition and its object constitute a phrase, used as a constitu- 
ent part< of a sentence. It may be considered as the expansion of a corre- 
sponding word element ; as, * Wise men" «»= " men of wisdom," — "She is 
well ;" i. e. in health, "Now « at this timer (176.) 

What is the rnle for the object of a preposition ? What do a preposition and Its ol»> 
)eet oonstitnte ? How maj it be considered ? 
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2. The prepositional phrase may, like the infinitive, be used as a mb 
ttantive, a^eetive^ or adverbial element (198. — 7.) 

207. — I. As a svbstantive element, it may be — 

1. A tubject ; as, " Toioards the eartKs center is down." 

2. Predicate nominative; as, "Up is /row t?ie earth's center.** 

8. Both tubject and predicate ; as, " From the east is towards the toettJ* 
4. A remote object; as, "He speaks (What?) of the fact.'* 

n. As an adjective element, it may limit — 

1. The stibject; as, "A lady of fashion was there." (176.) 

2. The eopulOf referring to the subject; as, ** He is tpithout friends.*' 
8. The predicate nominative; as, ** He is the king of Fran4ie,*\ (178.) 
4. The object ; as, " I saw a gentleman from Italy.** 

Note. — ^Ilie adjective phrase may denote identity, tource, materieU, 
state or condition, Ac ; as, "The city of Paris; The record of John; A 
pen of gold; She is in health.** 

m. An adverbial phrase element may denote some 
relation of time^ place, pn/rpose, coAise, degree or ma/rmer 

1. Of time ; -as, " He left (When ?) on Monday.** (124.) 

2. Oi place ; ba, " We sat (Where f ) on the sofa.** 

8. Of purpose OT design ; as, " We travel /or ^/6a«*r<." 
4. Of cause or reason; as, "He left from necessity, by request.* 
6. Of manner; as, "He rode (How?) in great haste.** 
6. Of degree or quantity ; as, " He Lb tiM years older than his sister ;" 
L e. " He is older (How much f ) by two years, than his sister." 

Note. — ^Phrases of manner may denote, 1. Origin or source: "It was 
made by God, came from God'* — 2. Agency: "Given by J/bw*."— 8. 
Instrument, means : " He walks with a staff, by moonlight.** — 4. Material : 
"The pen is made of gold** — 5. Association) "Came in company with 
each other ; joined in marriage.** — 6. Result or consequence : " He is pre- 
pared/or death, for happiness.** 

EXAMPLES, FOR ANALYZING AND PARSING. 
I. 

1. From the earth^s center is up. Towards the earth's 
center is down. 

2. From the east is towards the west. Up a river is to- 
wards its source. 

3. He speaks of the fact. I will reflect upon your case. 
They told of him. He gave the pen to me. I told the fact 
to him. I told him of the fact. I spoke of the fact to him. 

How may the prepoBitlonal phraae be used f What may an adverbial phrase olexnenl 
dftnote? 
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IL 

1. A lady of fashion was there. The light of the stm is 
pleasant. The city of Moscow was burned. That man in 
the coach is my brother. The lad with him is his son. 

2. He is without friends. She is in health. The trees are 
in blossom. Lying is beneath contempt. They are above 
suspicion. They are under false impressions. 

3. He is the king of France. You are a gentleman from 
the South. He is a man in health. They are soldiers on 
foot. 

4. They saw a lady from England. She was visited by 
many ladies of fashion. They came from the city of Bome. 
Scott took the city of Mexico. 

III. 

1. He left on Monday. The cars left at one. I must re- 
turn in the morning. He may continue through the day. 
You will remain during the debate. He crossed the ocean 
six times. 

2. We sat on the sofa. Calhoun died at Washington. 
Joseph was sold into Egypt. Columbus sailed from Palos. 
Adam was driven out of Paradise. The Israelites went to 
Canaan. The Komans passed under the yoke. 

3. She reads for instruction. He left in search of gain. 
They came with a design of speaking. Orders were sent for 
him to return. This engine was used for raising water. 

4. He was arrested for stealing. He left from necessity. 
Tbey retreated through fear. The horse ran from fright. 

5. He rode in great haste. They followed on foot. We 
write with a pen. The Greeks took Troy by stratagem. 

6. He is four years older than his sister. The wall is six 
feet high. She is modest to excess. The fruit is good for 
eating. David is the oldest of my pupils. 

Note. — ^Let the examples under this Rule, and Rule 11, he analyzed, 
parsed, and described, until the phrase element is familiar. 

Advanced pupils, after analyzing, should tell the kind of clement : 
others may analyze as in ModeU (161). See p. 190. 
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Correct^ analyze^ atid parse the fotlovn^ig examples in 

FAI5E SYNTAX. 

You may go with James and I. To who did he speak? Of 
who do you speak ? Who does the book belong to ? Let this 
be kept between you and I. 

EXEB.CISE. 

Write examples illustrating the rtde aiid remarks. 

RULE Xyn.--0ONJTIN"0TIOKS. 

208. Conjunctions unite words, phrases, or clauses. 

Examples : — " Paul and Silas were happy, because they were 
good." — "He departed thence to teach and to preach." — 
Matt. 11: 1. 

REMARKS. 

1. Th4U often serves merely to introdnce a dause, as the subject of a 
▼erb ; as, " T%at mind is not matter, is certain.'' 

2. Two conjunctions are sometimes taken together ; as» ** What resti^ 
but thai the mortal sentence pass ?" — MUton, 

8. WTuit should not be used for t?iat; as, "I will not believe but what 
he is to blame," should be, "but that he is to blame." 

4. Jjf should not be used for whether ; nor the phrase, other than for 
except; as, "See if it rains." — "He allowed no other application than by 
letter." Better thus: "See toA^^Aer it rains^ or not?" — "He allowed no 
application, except by letter." 

t, Andf OTf and a», often unite words in apposition; as, "That great 
statesman and patriot is no more." — (202. — 3.) " A large fftd/t or bay, 
was discovered." — " N"or ought toe, as citizens^ to acquiesce in this act." 

6. By ellipses, as becomes a relative after such, many, and same ; aa^ 
"Such as (that is, which) I have give I thee."— .-4c<a 8 : 6. The ellipsis 
need not be supplied ; and "wwA as" properly means " that which," 

*1. As is sometimes used with a preposition ; as, " As for the rest^ 
they deserve not tiie least notice." — Dryden. " As to these charges^ 1 
shall say nothing." — Mott. (129.) 

8. Ttian should follow other, rather^nd. all comparatives ; as^ " CJan 
there be any other than this?" — Harris. "Receive knowledge rathar 
t/ian choice gold." — " Wisdom is better than rubies." — Prov. 8 : 11. 

What is the rale for coi\)imctloii8? What is said of ^!4a£f Oftwocoi^anotlons? Of 
what? Qtift Of tho phrase othsr than? What do and^ or, and as, often unite? 
How is as, by ellipsia, used 1 With what 1b as sometimes nsed 1 What should than 
follow? 
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9. When a part of a sentence is common to two other parts connected, 
it must be equally adapted to both ; as^ " Teaching hcu been, and always 
ah<ndd he laudable." Do not omit been, 

10. ConjunctionB unite words in the same construction ; as, " A wise 
and good prince." — "Susan and Mary read and torite." — "He acted 
viisely and prudently^ — " You^ and fie, and I, are here." — " Up and dovm 
the river." — " Go with him and mc." 

11. When Ycrbs are united, they usually agree in mode, ten»e, and 
form, or hare separate nominatives expressed ; as^ * Csssar came, sana, 
and conquered." — " He came, but ?ie could not stay." To this rule, ther« 
are very many exceptions : hence, — 

12. Verbs differing in mode, tense, or form, may agree with the same 
nominative^ if euphony and perspicuity are preserved; as, "Who toas 
and is from everlasting.'' — Bacon, "So that neither angel, man, noi 
world, could stand, or can stand" — Id, " Where at heart's ease he lived, 
and might have lived" — Dryden, " Who in youth dost flourish, and in 
age shaltfail." — Prior. " Whose end, both at the first and now, toas, and 
is," — Shak, "What nothing earthly gives, or can destroy." — Pope, 
** Some are, and must be, gi'eater than the rest" — Id " We have not 
found them all. Lords and Commons, nor ever shall do." — Milton, " One 
eye had lost its pupil, and was glaring." — W. Irving. " Here thy temple 
was and is," — Byron. " Was yet so peculiar in its causes and character, 
and hcts been followed, and must still he followed." — Daniel Webster. " He 
wishes and can wish for this alone." — Coleridge. " Who cannot te€ich, 
and will not learn." — Oowper, " Were Paul on earth, (and) would hear, 
approve, and own." — Id 

" Exhausted woe had left him nought to fear, 
But gave him all to grief." — Young. 

Correct^ analyze, and 'parse the following examples in 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Rem. 3. He does not know but what you are the man. 
You could not believe but what the invention would prove 
useful. 

Rem. 4. See if it rains. He does not know if they did go. 
He would permit no other man than his brother to be present. 
They had no other means of conveyance than by rail-road. 

Rem. 8. He would rather go as stay. I think this book is 

What if a part of a sentenoe is common to two other parts oonneoted ? How do oon- 
^etions unite wordg ? What if verbs are united ? What is said of verbs difBariag in 
YiKK^ UfMs, 01 form t 
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better as that. The sun is no sooner risen wit^ a burning 
heat bat it withereth the grass. It was no other but his 
father. They had no other proof except this. 

Rem. 9. Stealing always has, and always should, be con- 
sidered a crime. John is more bold and active, but not so 
wise and studious, as his brother. His brothers differ and 
contend against each other. 

EXERCISE. 

Write examples illustrating the rule and remarks. 

OF THE RELATION OF CLAUSES. 

209. The relation of the united clauses is shown by 
their connective ; i. e., the oaivnective shows the added 
clause to be either coordinate or svhordvnate. 

1. Coordinate connectives unite coordinate clauses, to 
form compound sentences. 

2. Subordinate connectives ]om on subordinate clauses 
to form coTwpleso sentences. 

L 

CO-ORDINATE CLAUSES AND CONNECTIVES. 

210. — Coordinate clauses, by their connectiveSj be- 
come ccfpulati/ve^ adversative^ or alternative. 

1, Of the simple coordinate coimectives, and is the principal copula- 
tive; butt alternative: and or, nor, and neither, adversative. To give 
emphasiSf a correlative is often placed in the first clause. (214.) 

2. And, but, and or, sometimes take an auxiliary connective, to ex- 
press some additional shade of meaning ; as, ** People are good ; and 
therefore they are happy." 

8. The principal connective is often omitted, leaving the auxiliary as 
the only connective ; as, " People are good, therefore they are happy." 
If and or but can properly be supplied, the clauses are still coordinate. 

Hov is the relation of the united clauses shown ? If so, what does the connective 
show? What do codrdinate connectives nnite ? What do subordinate connectives Join 
on ? What do ooSrdinate clauses, by their connectives, become ? What is eaid of the 
simple oo5rdinate oonnectiveB ? What is used to give emphasis f What do and, hut^ 
and or, sometimes tike ? Is the prinolpal oonnective ever omitted ? 
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00-OBDmATE 001?NE0TIVES AJSD THEIR OOREELA- 
TIYES. 
211. — 1. — Copulative ; as, and, also ; both — and ; as well 
— 05 ; not only — but, but also, but likewise. 

2. Adversative ; as, Imt, still, yet ; and not ; indeed— rbut ; 
not — bzU ; then — now; at first — then; and the phrases, (??i 
the one hand — on the other ; at one time — at another. 

Attxiliaries of and and but; as^ so, alto, likevnae, too; now, again, 
farther, moreover, beeidee; therefore, wherefore, hence, then, eonee- 
^^tentiy; yet, etUl, nevertheless, notwithstanding, however, even. These 
AUxiliAries are usually adverbs. 8o is probably never used with hut, nor 
the last two, with and. 

The £rst five usually denote a resemblance ; the next five, some addi- 
tion; the next five, a deduetum or inference; and the last six a eonees- 
Hon. 

3. Alternative ; as, or, nor, neither, else, otherunse ; whether 
— or ; either — or ; neither — nor ; not — nor, neither. 

AtiMcUiaries of or ; as, dse, othertcise. Or is often omitted. 

REMARKS. 

1. Copulatives denote an addition; advei'satives, an opposition or con- 
trast ; and alternatives offer or deny a choice. (See examples.) 

2. Correlatives often unite two elements of the same dause; as^ 
''Either he or / will go."— "He is both a scholar and a poet "^** A 
scholar <u well <u a poet"— >" Not only a scholar but also a poet." 

EXAMPLES FOB ANALYZmG AND PARSING. 
I. 
Take off his chains, and use him well. It was the third 
hour ; and they crucified him. I was eyes to the blind ; and 
feet was I to the lame. He is not only illiberal, but he is 
oovetons. The sun has risen, therefore we will resume our 
journey. 

11 
He must increase, but I must decrease. James, and not 
his brother, was there. Not he, but you must go. The spirit, 

or what part of sp«Mh are the aiuriliariM usually 7 What do th« oopnlattyes, Aw., ds« 
tiotar 

8 
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indeed, is willing, bnt the flesh is weak. He oomes to yon in 
the spirit of peace, yet you will not receive him. 

III. 

He must travel in disguise, or he will be detected. Louis 
Napoleon is not in favor of liberty, nor are the French people 
satisfied with him. Ye shall not eat of it, neither shall ye 
touch it. Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard. Thou desirest 
not sacrifice, else would I give it thee. Either he must go, or 
I must. She neither loves, nor cares for him. Bring jowt 
pen ; otherwise you cannot write. 

Note. — Analyze according to previous models, 

EXERCISE. 

Write escamples illustrating all the coordinate connectives. 
SUBORDINATE CLAUSES AND CONNECJTIVES. 

212. — 1. A mbordmate olomee is one that limitfi a 
principal clause or element. It makes the sentence 
complex ; as, " I know, tJiat he will go^^ 

2. When complete, it usually has a conneotiye, subject^ and predicate 
(166) ; but it may be abridged (181) ; or it may be joined by inoorpora* 
tion (166) ; as, 1. "-4« A« appeared^ they fled." — 2. ** J3e appearing, they 
fled."— 8. "Hesaid,*Xtf<<A«ji/tf«.*" 

3. A subordinate clause may, like a phrase, be used as a 
substantive^ adjective, or adverbial element. (176.-179.) 

1. A subsUintive clause element is introduced by that, but, thai not, 
but that, and the interrogativea^ whof whose f whom? which? whatf 
why? when? howi wherein f by whom? for whatf Ac, or hj incorpora- 
tion (166-2.) 

Note. — When a question is the subordinate dause, the interrogation 
point is omitted, except in a direct quotation ; as, "He inquir^ how 
toe should do it"*^ " He inquired, ' How shall we do it F (218.) 

2. An cu^ective clause element is * introduced by the relatives, who, 
whoscj whom, which, what, that, <&c. When in apposition, it is introduced 
like a substantiye clause. 

What is a rabordlnate clanse ? What does It make ? When complete, what has itJ 
What may it be 7 How may a subordinate danse be used? How is a substantive 
clanse introdnoed? What if a question is the subordinate clause? How is an a^cctlve 
clause introduced ? How. when in appasition ? 
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:- S. An aduerhkd clause element is introduced hj tfon/tmc^tofi^ eimjuiuh 
Hve adverbs, or phrases, relating to a correlative adverb in the prindpa] 
elauBe, expressed or understood (214) ; or it may be abridged. (181.) 

1. Of time; as^ When, tohUe, whilst, since, before, after, whenever, 
ere, as, then, till, until, till now ; as long as, as soon as, as often as, as 
frequently as, 

2. Of place ; as, Whence, where, wherever, wheresoever, thither, whither, 
whithersoever, everywhere, whereabouts; as far as, so far as, so far that, 
farther than, 

5. Of cause or reason; as^ Because, for, since, as, whereas, inasntucfi, 
as, forasmuch as, 

4. Of inference; as^ Therefore, wherefore, hence, whence, then, now, con- 
iequently, accordingly, used to introduce a conclusion or consequence, 

KoTB 1. — ^These illatives usually have a correlative (214) in the clause 
from which the inference is deduced ; as^ " Because people are good, 
therefore they are happy.** It expresses a reason or supposition, while 
an illative denotes the relative consequence. 

2. A coordinate connective is often used with the illative ; as^ " Peo- 
ple are good ; and therefore they are happy." When the oorreUtive is 
•zpressed, and is omitted : when not expressed, the clauses are codrdi- 
Bate. The illative is often understood ; as, " If he sleeps, (then) he shall 
do well" 

6. Of degree ; as^ As — as, so— as, so — tliat, than, more — than, better — 
than, less — than, greater — than, the more — the more, the more — the better, 
the less — the greater, 

6. Of condition, motive, or concession ; as^ If, unless, except, provided, 
provided that ; lest, that, that not; though, although, notwithstanding,^ 
however. 

Then, yet, still, and nevertheless, often stand in the principal clause as 
correlatives. 

Whoever, whichever, whatever, and while, oft^en express a concession ; 
as, ** He will go, whoever opposes ** >« " Although any person should oppose, 
yet he will go." 

A concession ia often expressed by a comparison, or by a phrase intro- 
duced by with, without, besides, among, notwithstanding, or despite of; vls. 



How is an adverbial claiue element Introdnoed? What do oonneotiyeB of inference 
Introduce? What are they called? What do the Qlatives aanally have? What does 
the correlatiye express ? What, the Ulatiye? What is often nsed with the ilUative ? 
When is and omitted ? 



* NotwUhManding, as a ooi^onction, is nsoally coordinate. 
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** A$ rich a9keu,h^ giTeft nothing " — " Though he is rich, yet he ^rm 
nothing." **Anwnff other fAvlta, this one is prominent" 
7. Of manner or simihiritj ; aa^ As^ just as, as if, as though, 

EXAMPLES FOR ANALYZING AND PARSING. 

1. Svhject. — That the earth is round, has been proved. 
Who he is, is not known. When the oars will arrive, is not 
certain. Will you go ? is the question. From what place he 
came, is a mystery. 

2. It is known, who they are. n>s desire is, that you maj 
learn. The question is, " Shall we have liberty to speaL" 

3. Direct abject^ — He desires (what ?) that he may speak* 
I saw that he would go. We know who has the book. Does 
he know that I am here ? 

4. Indirect object. — I was told (what?) that he would go. 
We are not informed who the umpire is. Much depends on 
who the men are. 

5. Dotibk object. — He told me, that the cars would soon 
arrive. He said to me, that I could take passage. He in- 
formed me, who the conductor was. 

6. The boy who sttuiieSj will improve. The vessel which 
was sailing, has anchored. A city that is set on a hill, cannot 
be hid. 

7. A Clause in apposition. — The question, who would go, 
was not settled. A desire, that he might speak, was expressed. 
They asked the question, "Who will go?" " Thb is the 
question, " Shall the bill pass ?" (213.— 1.) 

8. Of time. — ^When he comes, I will go. He will remain, 
while the debate continues. They saw him, as he was return- 
ing. He has not been here, since you left. We will go, 
whenever he is ready. 

9. Cf place. — They visited the place where first they had 
lived. He has gone, whence no traveler returns. Whereso- 
ever thou goest, I will go. Paul had been where the Greek 
language was universally spoken. 

10. Cy cause or reason. — People are happy, (why ?) be- 
cause they are good. We submitted, for it was in vain to 
resist. Since we must part, let us do it peaceably. 
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11. Of inference. — He is amiable ; therefore he is respect- 
ed. He is honest ; hence we will trust him. If he goes, then 
you may go. 

12. Of degree. — He is as tall as you are. She is not so 
amiable as her sister (is). They study less than you do. 

' 13. Of fxmdition, motive^ or concession. — 1. If it rains, {on 
this condition,) I shall not gOk Unless he repent, he will not 
be pardoned.— 2. Ye shall not eat of it, lest ye die. I will 
go, that he may be satisfied.— 3. Though he slay me, {concede 
this,) yet will I trust in him. Notwithstanding he is poor, he 
may become rich. 

14. Cy manner or similarity. — Solomon built the taber- 
nacle, as he was commanded. Speak as you think. Can you 
write the copy, as I have written it 1 As ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them. 

EXERCISE. 

Write examples illustrating all the suhordinate con- 
nectives in each class. 

DIRECT AND INDIRECT QUOTATION. 

213. — 1. A direct quotation gives the exact words of an 
author ; as, " He said, ' I am he? " — " Then Peter said, 
* Silver and gold have I none.'" — ^''Thoy said, 'We will 
return.' " 

2. An indirect quotation gives the meaning of an author, 
but not the exact words ; as, " They said, tfuU they would 
return." — ^^ Peter said, that he had neither silver nor gold." — 
*^ He said, that he was the man." 

REMARKS. 

1. The direct quotation has the quotation marks ( " " ). The indirect 
quotation is introduced bj that 

2. The direct quotation often involves the principal clause; as^ " *Then/ 
said he, *give me the pen.*" In the indirect quotation, the princi- 
pal clause often becomes subordinate, and is introduced by as, to show 

What is a direct quotation 7 The indirect quotation ? How is the direct qnotatioii 
dlitfaig&ishod? Tlie indirect 7 What does the direct qootation often inyolye 7 In the 
Indirect quotation, what does the principal dause often become? 
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miihoritj' for wbat isflaid; ai^ *"He iHorned,' a$ he tM me, *be/hp9 
noon.'" 

OORRELATIVES. 

214. Corrdatvoes are connectives reciprocating with 
each other to mark the sense more closely. Except 
compofraimes and iham,^ they usnallj stand at the head 
of the clauses which they qualify. Instead of clauses^, 
they often unite parts of a clause. They may be con'- 
juncUons, corytmcti/oe adverbs^ adverbs^ adjectiveSj or 
ph/r(Z8e8. 

Sentences united by oorrelatiyes are ecmpael. In compact Bcntences^ 
dne or both the oorrelatives are often nnderstood (1S2.-2.) Their natu- 
ral qirder is often reyersed. 

NoTK. — ^Let the pupil, brfore analyzing the following examples^ name 
the correlatives in all the examples, and the part of speech to which 
each word belongs. 

EXAMPLES FOR ANALYZING AND PARSING. 

Milton was both a scholar and a poet. He can write as 
wdl as you can. Not only Charles, bvZ his brother was there. 
He not only saw that this was necessary, hut also that it was 
predicted. Not only were the Jews included, but likewise 
the Gentiles. He came trtUy^ but they did not receive him. 
It might, indeed^ be a very long period, but it would be the 
last one. 

At one time it was by direct communication, at another by 
dreams. At one time it was by history, then by prophecy. At 
first there is a little light, then^ by degrees, the sun rises in 
full-orbed glory. Then he spoke by the prophets, now he hath 
spoken by his Son. On the one hand we have a system of 
types and shadows, on the other their complete fulfilment. 

Resolve whether you will go, or not. Either come, or send 
quickly. Neither act, nor promise hastily. So to see thy 
glory, as I have seen thee in the sanctuary. Send such 



Wluttareoorrehitlvesr Where are fheynsaslly placed? What do they often iiBilat 
What parts of speech may they be T 
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papers, a$ you have. They are the same^ as I intended to 
send. She speaks so low, that she is not heard. His lia< 
bilities are sitch^ that he must fail. You are as tall as he is. 
She is not so amiable as her sister. As he thinketh in his 
heart, so is he. 

The more we have, the more we want The more wealth 
We have, so much the more liberal should we be. He has 
more than he needs. Wisdom is better than rubies. He 
18 toiser than his teachers. She is less amiable than her 
sister. 

Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him. Although he 
acknowledged his fault, stUl he would not recompense me. 
Although the place was unfavorable, nevertheless Caesar de- 
termined to attack the enemy. Notioithstanding he appears 
indifferent, yet his whole fortune is at stake. However I may 
appear not to oppose your design, yet I shall not approbate it. 

Ifjou find him, then secure him. Unless we should be in- 
dustrious, (then) we cannot thrive. Except ye repent, (then) 
ye shall all likewise perish. Provided these statements were 
true, then this should be your decision. Becatcse people are 
good, therefore they are happy. Therefore doth my Father 
love me, because I lay down my life. Therefore we will sub- 
mit, for it is in vain to resist. As^ since, whereas, or inas- 
much as it has been generally solicited, therefore we grant 
the request. 

Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty. Where- 
soever there is faith in God, there God abides. Whither I 
go, (thither) ye cannot come. When that which is perfect is 
come, then that which is in part shall be done away. Now I 
know in part, but then shall I know even as also I am known. 

EXERCISE. 

Write examples illustrating aJl the correlatives. 

RULE XVIIL— INTEEJEOTIONS. 
216. Literjectioiis are used independently. 

What is tiie role fbr the use oflnteijeotioiui f 
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ExAMFLBi-^^^ilA/ think at least thy flock deserves ikf 
care." — Fcpe. 

EXERCISE. 

Write ten eccamples illustrating the rule. 

216. MODES AND TENSES. 

1. A fatare oontingenoy ib ezpresBed bj tb« SnbjunctiTe present; but 
a present oontingeii^ or sappoeitioa bj the Indicatire present; aa^ ''U 
ttiaa/orfaifc« him, he will east thee off fw erer." — ** If he /mm money, be 
keeps iV* This rule is not earefuUy obseryed. (103.— 8.—116.) 

2. Verbs and other words denoting time, must be so used, as to pre- 
serve the order and consistency of time ; asy " They have eontinmed now 
with me three days ; " but not^ they eontinuef At, 

8. The pre9mt infiniiive must denote time contemporary witiv or sub* 
sequent to^ the yerb which it follows ; but the pwfect infinitme mtwt 
denote time antecedent to the leading r&rh; aa, "He appears to be the 
man.*'—" I hope to see you." — " Nero is said to have been a tyrant" 

4. A proposition which is always true, is put in the present tense : il 
not always true, it is put in the past tense ; as, ** Charles said, that yirtue 
M always amiable." — "William said, that he toas yery happy." 

GENERAL RULE OF SYNTAX. 

217. In the formation of sentences, let every word 
be consistent and well adapted, and all the parts have 
a uniform, clear, and correspondent construction 
throughout. 

REMARKS. 

1. This rule, if carefully observed, will be of great importance to the 
learner; still it is too general to afford special guidance in particular 
eases. 

a. The anomalous ezpresnons had rather, had better, had onffht, h«t4 
We«, and had as lief, though often used by good writers^ should bf 
avoided as inelegant 

Correct J ancUyze^ and parse the following examples in 

PAIBE SYNTAX 
Bem. 1. Though he falls, he will rise again. If he asks a 

How is a fiitan^ or a present oontiogen<7ezpieB9ed? How mast yerbs sad othex 
words denoting time be used? How the present and the perfeot Inflnitiye f What If 
a propoaitton te^ or is not, slwsys traet What Is the general rale of syntax? 
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fitb, will he give him a serpent? He will not be pardoned, 
unless he repents. 

Though he be poor, he is contented. I would go, if I was 
he. If thej who are of the law be heirs, faith is made void. 
If there be any other commandment, it is briefly comprehended 
in this. 

Beu. 2. When I visited Europe, I returned to America. I 
have seen him last week. I saw him this year. I never saw 
him this week. He that was dead sat up, and began to i^eak. 
I shall leave by the time he arrives. 

Beu. 3. He appeared to have been a man of letters. The 
apostles were determined to have preached the gospel 

Bomulus is said to found Eome ; and it appears to be once 
a powerful city. Abraham is believed to visit Egypt, and to 
teach the Egyptians astronomy. 

Bem. 4. The doctor said, that fever always produced thirst 
The preacher said, that truth was immutable. 

GENEKAXi BtTLE. 

Bain is seldom or ever known in Egypt. He gives no more 
trouble than he can possibly help. It never has, and never 
'twill excite attention. The most profound critics differ among 
one another. He adopts the principles which he has been taught. 
He hath put all things under his feet, and gave him to be the 
head over all things to the churcL — Eph. 1 : 22. Unto me, who 
am less than the least of all saints, is this grace giVbn. — Jd, 
3 : 8. Let each esteem other better than themselves — Id. 
2:3. He hath given him a name which is above every name. 
9. The brethren which are with me, greet you. — Id. 4 : 21. 
Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily. — Colos. 3 : 23. There ap- 
peared unto them cloven tongues like as of fire ;-^and it sat 
upon each of them. — Acts 2:3. He seeing Peter and John 
about to go into the temple, asked an alms. — Id. 3:8. I wot 
that through ignorance ye did it. — Id. 3 : 17. In which time 
Moses was born, and was exceeding fair. — Id. 7 : 20. I have 
seen the affliction of my people which is in Egypt ; I have 
heard Iheir groaning, and am come down to deliver them. — Id, 
7 : 84. Solomon built him an house. — Id. 7 : 47. He was 
8* 
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desirous to see him of a long season. — iMke 23 : 8. Thej 
gave to me and Barnabas the right hands of fellowship.— 
Oal, 2 : 9. The law is not of faith, but the man that doeth 
them shall li^e in them. — Id, 3 : 12. Ye did service unto 
them which by nature are no gods. — Id. 4 : 8. 

Mr. Johnson and the wife were at church ; but Mr. Brown 
and a wife were not. That umbrella wants a piece of wire 
putting in it. I want this coat mending. I would rather have 
this coat as that. Much depends on this rule being observed. 
Give to every one their due. It is well known that neither of 
you are correct. It is ten days yesterday since yon have 
visited me. He was known to have been in the city at that 
time. The news, by the last arrival, is better than were ex- 
pected. There is three or four of us, who have been at Ouba 
last year. Many have profited from the writings of others. 

00 with John and I to see he and she. This dedication may 
serve for almost any book that has or shall be published. 

I had rather remain. Yon had better return. He had 
ought to have done it. I had as lief the town-crier spake my 
lines. More serious consequences had like to have resulted. 

218. Give the proper for the improper expression as it is 
read. 

IMFROFER. F&OFEK. 

luxi^wiff>HngiOfp, Iama&ou<toga 

1 Mm learn him many thinga I oan teach him many things. 
I dtmHtbint it is ao. I do thinli, that it in naao. 

I have ever Uned here. I have ahoaye resided here. 

Ssoeuee my negUgenoe. Pardon my negligence. 

I anH : yon an^t : he an^. lam not: yon are not : he ie noL 

He lives to hum. He lives at home. 

He haddewt onght to do it He onght not to do it 

It is not any better than this ere. It Is not any better than thie. 

He worships the alone God. He worships the one God. 

The alone motive is this. The onH/y motive is this. 

He eet with them at table. He eat with them at table. 

SM np, or I will ett yon ap. SUu^orl wiQ eet yon np. 

The sun eot in the west The son eet in the west 

Lie the bricks, and let them lay. Lay the bricks, and let them lie. 

The cieeinff of the hot iron makes him The hiesintf of the hot iron makes him 
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Oat a etaddlejbr to make a lever on. Cat a eapUng to make a lever qf. 

They know the h^ of the load. They know the toelght of the load. 
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IMPROPER, 
i Mm him when be dons it 
its mSkB boat taidjbtih* 
The note wm onUredpaicL 
I calculate to read the book. 
I never toot noUostoidm, 
Give me thmn there books. 
I diddeni go to do it 
I donH strike 20:0 yon do. 
She wrote a longthy letter. 
It would iUy accord. 
Give him a chunk of bread. 
That is a rety good hand wriUk 
It is a long mile to the city. 
I (hougM him the man. 
He has run Offoinat a enoff. 
I addressed Mr. A — B— ^ Esq. 
Sir, I am rery much obliged to you. 
His talents aro of the highest grads. 
Hhe/oVks wiUjloa these things. 
I expect he was in a bad.;to. 
He is conHderable of a schohur. 
He is a decent writer. 
There is a total dsetUuHon of capacity. 
My ftnn is convenient to yonrs. 
He can walk no>l(HA«r. 
We have noHOng/atrther to add. 



PROPER. 
I eaw him when he did it 
He walks backward aaAJbngard. 
The note was ordered to be paid. 
I intend to read the bocli. 
I never noticed him. 
G^ve me those books. 
I did not intend to do It 
I do not strike ae you do. 
She wrote a long letter. 
It would ia accord. 
Give him a piece of bread. 
Thatiarearybeauti^foriiino. 
It is little over a mile to the dty, 
I euppoaed him to be the man. 
He has got into difficulty . 
1 addressed A— B— , Esq. 
Sir, I am very mnch obliged. 
His talents are of the highest order. 
Th^ people will regulate these things 
I think he was in a bad eituaOon, 
He is a pretty good scholar. 
He is A pretty good writer. 
There is a totsl want of capacity. 
Uy form is eZoM or eofiM^uoiM to yonn. 
He can walk iMfatriher, 
We have nothiDg/Mr<A«r to add. 



GENERAL EXERCISE. 

Write ezaTTipies iUustrating the remarks on modes and 
tenses. Write examples illustrating the general rule of 
Syntax. 

Write exam/pies illustrating each principle in Etymo- 
logy. Write examples illustrating each rule and remark in 
Syntax. Write examples of the different kinds of sentences. 

Note. — ^The practice of writing, and of correcting false ^ntax, in con- 
nection with analysis and parsing, should not at all oe neglected. Witb* 
ont such constant pradice, the improvement made will be superficnal. 
By it^ great skill and grammatical knowledge will be acquired. 

Press forward then, my young friend, dq ambitious to excel. Ex- 
amine every principle, fie thorough in your investigations. Overcome 
every obstacle. Give your reasonmg powers free scope. Toil up the 
hill of science, and gather laurels firam her ascending peaks : traverse 
her boundless fields, and linger long among her unfading beautiee: 
breathe the pure air of her mountain heights, and *' drink deep " of her 
crystal fountains: join the march for honor, and let you^ mime be re* 
corded in her " temple of fame^** 
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ELLIPSIS. 

219. An ellipsis ia tho omission of some word or words ni 
oonstmction. Such words are said to be understood. They 
are as much a part of the sentence, as if they were expressed 
A full constmction requires them : the tneaning should be 
eyident without 

RULE.— ELLIPSIS. 

220. Words omitted by eUipsiSj if requisite in pa»- 
ing, miiBt be supplied ; as, — 

1. The whjeet ; aa^ " Go {th<m) thy way."— Jfo*. 8:18. •* (/) pray you, 
avoid it"— ^AaJk. ** Speak (you) the speeeb, I pray you."— /d " Wliy 
do ye that which (it) is not lawful to do on the Sabbath dayaff"— XuIm 
6:2. ** liyea there (he) who loyes hia pain r*^MUi(m, 

2. The predUate; bb, ^'Whowillgo! Jo}m{wUl ffo)," ''Whoaaidsof 
He (Muf 9oy ** God is thy law : thou (aW) mine."— Jfi/^on. 

"(jRixe) up, and let us be going.** — Judg. 19 : 28. As in the last exam- 
pl<^ it is sometimes suj^^ted by an emphatio adoerb; ao^ 'Til hmiee to 
London on a serious matter."-HS%ai(r. Til tfn Tllifi. Follow your 
friend's counsel FU tn." — Id, "Loye hath wings^ and will otmiy."— 
Walker, 

8. The predicate nominative; as^ " He was a good xnao, and a just 
(many* — lMke2Z: 60, "As he is Christ's {apottU^ eyen so are we 
Christ's (ajMM^Z^f)."— 2 Oor, 10: 7. ^Te are Christ's {diseijM); and 
Christ is God's (/S^on)."- 1 Oor. 8 : 28. 

4. The obfeet; as^ « Whose book haye you! John's {booky." That is^ 
"IhaveJohn^sbook." *• I saw (Mm) whom I wanted to see."— *<Nttther 
to the right (hand), nor to the left (hand)." — "How shall 1 defy (Am or 
thmn)t whom the Lord hath, not defied !"*r>iVtim. 28 : 8. 

5. Prepotitiom; as, "He departed (from) this life." — "Ask (o^ him 
the question."—" Will you give (to) him a stone T- -JTcrf. 1:9. ** Build 
(for) me here seyen altars."— i^tm. 28 : 1. " Woe is (to) me."— Jso. 6 : 
A. " Whose end waa^ and i8» to show (to) yirtue her own feature ; (fo) 
scorn her own image ; and (ief) the yery age and body of the time^ his 
form and pressure." — 8hak. 

6. OonjtmeUone; aa^ "I know, (ihaC) he will go." — "Suit the action to 
the word, (and) the word to the action."— ^SAdk 

7. PhratettmA datmt; as **(For men) to learn to die^ is the great 

Whatlsaaempdaf What is ndd of sach words? Axetheysptftof theientsaoef 
What of the eonstnMtkm, and mining r What Is th« rale for tOfpslftf 
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of lifft"— Ditffi^s^^^Ah met"— That ifl» "Ah (pity, Mp, or 
«pA<rt mU Ueome of) me T'— Danoin. (See Role 4.) "Alas 1 (Tsiffh) for 
tfiem."— "0 1 (Aow JmA) that thej would oome."—" To teU the truth, 
(/ eonfe$i) I was in fault"— "Let (thou) me {to be) alone."— "Thej be- 
lieyed him (to be) oompetent"— " Speak as (you wndd epeak) if you 
wished to be heard." — "My punishment is greater than (jthai U or vfould 
be, which) I can bear." — Oen. 4: 18. " Granting this to be true, {I oak) 
what is to be inferred from it !** — Murray, " All shall know me, (reckon- 
'ng) from the least to the greatest." — Heb. 8 : 11. "Is eyery thing (to) 
subservient to me^ as (then it wndd be) if I had ordered all myself r — 
ffarrU. 

" To be, or not to be f That is the question."— 5Aal'. That is, " Am 1 
to be after deaths or am /not to be? That is the question." — "I am not 
eome to destroy, but (lam came) to fulfil."— iETat 6 : 17.— "All that sat 
im. the eoond], saw his face as (it would be, if) it had been the face of an 
angel"— ^<^« 6 : 16. 



ARKANGEMENT. 

221. ArrcmgemerU is the correct collocation of words 
in a sentence. It is of two kinds : the nattiral and the 
in/verse order. 

1. The natural order is the usaal or grammatical order of 
irords ; as, '^ Impurity is one of the most detestable of all 
Tices." 

2. Inversion, or the inverse order, is a change of the natu- 
ral order of the words or parts of a sentence ; bb,^^ Of all 
viceSf impurity is the most detestable." It is sometimes called 
the transposed or rhetorical order. 

OEDER OF THE FIVE ELEMENTS. 

222. — 1. In the natural order, are placed 1, the adjective ; 
2, the subject ; 3, the verb ; 4, the object ; and 5, the adverb ; 
as,— 

" Negligent servants drive horses carelessly." — " Wise kings role na* 
ticHDS prudently." — " Coming events cast their shadows before." 

What la arrangementr Of bowmaay klnda is it? What la the natoral order? What 
li iiiTenion ? Wluit is It sojnetImM oallsd ? In the natoral order, how are the elementi 
1? 
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8. The elements are often invened or tnuiipoeed; bb, '^OarelMdy d» 

negligent eerrontB drive hones." — " These in common all their wealth 
bestow."— Pop«. "His safely must his liberty re8trBin."--/dL "How 
eloquently shines the glowing pole." — Taunff. 



SPECIAL RULES. 

L THE SUBJECT. 

Rem. 1. In declarative sentences, the subject usually pre- 
cedes the verb ; as, 

** Qreat Katwre spoke : observant man obeyed : 
CiUez were boilt: Soeieties were made." — Pope, 
RxM. 2. By invernon, the subject usually follows the verb^ or the finfc 
auxiliary : — 

1. When the verb is in the imperative mode ; bb, **Oo (Aomw"— " Do 
ye go" 

2. When a condition is expressed without a conjunction ; aa^ '* Were 
A« to go, then I would go." — **Had he been there^ all would have been 
weU." 

8. When neither or nor precedes the verb; aa^ ** Neither shall y« 
touch it" — Gen, 3: 8. "Nor did they not perceive the evil plight"— 
MiUon. 

4c When the predicate precedes for the sake of emphasis; a% "Here 
dweU no ftrowM/*^Milton. «< Faithful hath been your wnrfare,'*^lBL 
* These things eaid Seaiae," — John 12: 41. "Strait m the gaU^ and 
narrow is the way." — Mai, 7 : 14. 

5. When a verb introduces a circumstance ; as, ** 'This,' says Lorenxa, 
'is a fear harangue.' "-^Toung. " 'What,' said I, 'from Abia can I fear!"* 
-^Frior. 

0. When there introduces a clause ; as, v There stops the instinei ; and 
there ends the care," — Pope, 

Beil When who, which, or what, asks a question as the proper subject^ 
the words are in the natural order; as, " Who forms the phalanx, and 
w;^ points the wa,jV*—Pope, " Which was first!"—" What ean harm 
us!" 

Bnc 4c In other interrogative sentences, inversion usually takes place; 
as, "Whom seest <Aottr— "What hast thou done!"— G^ 4: lOw 
••Am /my brother's keeper I"— Jd 4: 9. "Where art thouf—'Il 
8:0. " Say you this without a blush t" — " May I express thee un« 
blamed."— JftU^on. 

RxiL 6. Exclamatory sentences take the arrangement of the corre- 
fponding non-exclamatory ; as, " I have plueked down, rain t" — Young 
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''How were we stniok!"— /i "Sell my eonntry'B independence to 
France V'-^JSmmeL 

PRONOUN. 

RxM. 1. Pronouns nsuallj follow the words to which they relate ; but 
inyerslon sometimes takes place ; as» ** Lard, thou hast been favorable 
unto thy land." — Pa, 85 : 1. " In him who ia, or him who finds a friend." 
-^Pope, " Whom therefore je ignorantlj worship, him declare I unto 
you."— -4c«« 11 : 23. 

Reil 2. Belative and interrogative pronouns usually stand at the be- 
ginning of their clauses ; and are seldom used except by inversion : ae^ 
" He who preserves me, to whom I owe my being, whote I am, and whom 
I serve, is eternal" — Murray, "Why greater, what can fiill, than what 
can riser— Fown^p. " Whom seest thou!"- " W7to art thou!"— ^c<« 
9:6. " What can Chloe want?"— Poptf. 

ADJECTIVE. 

Bem. 1. The adjective usually precedes the noun; as, 
'' The trembling fins the boiling wave divide." — Gay, 
" More secret ways the careful Henry takes." — Prior. 

RsM. 2. Adjectives sometimes precede, but generally follow the pro- 
noun; as» ''All ye are brethren.'' — Mat, 28: 8. — "Thit darling the, 
youthful and healthy," — Prior, "And showed himself sincere and 
hearty,"— Id, 

Rem. 3. By inversion, the adjective follows the noun : — 

1. When other words depend on the adjective; as^ "A wall Hx feti 
high," — "Provide things honest in the sight of all men." — Horn, 12: lY. 

2. When the quality results from the action of the verb; as^ "They 
made the door wide," — "The child wept itself sick," — "Virtue renders 
ife happy," 

8. When the quality is affirmed or denied ; as, " He may be weak and 
kUn enough to be ambitious stilL" — Cowper, " He is never free," — Id. 

4L When it would be more forcible though assumed ; as, " life im- 
mortal," — "To look on truth unbroken, and entire," — Totmg, 

Rraf. 4. The predicate adjective is often transposed to give emphasis ; 
a^ " Great is Diana of the Bphesians:*-^Aets 19 : 28. " Blessed are the 
poor in Bpirit"— -Jlfo^. 6:8. " 8lu>rt and sweet, Uke that^ it was."— 
Oowley, 

Reil 5. Adjectives in poetry preceded by an adverb, or united by « 
conjunction, may often either precede or follow the noun; as^ 

1. "Like some great v^ivii famed in ages old.'^-^Akenside, 
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2. "So leiM a man," or, ** A maa so totw."— -" A belog infiniUly tfil* 
8. " A great and good man," or, " A man great and upood" 

ARTICLBL 

Reic. 1. The article precedes the noun, and usnalljr precedes other ad- 
jectiyes; as, "There went up a mist from the earth/' — Gen. 2: 6. 
" And the stem cherub stopped the fatal rod. 
Armed with the flames of an ayenging God." — Prior. 
BnL 2. The article often follows definitive, and may follow attrib- 
utiTe adjectiTeB preceded by «o, ae^ too^ or how; as^ " AU the men,** — 
•* Many an hour and fnany a day." — " Such an act" — " Both the boya," 
— ** What a pen 1"— So small an object."—*' As large a man.' —*< At ioo 
dear a rate."—" ffoto sad a tale it is!" 

APPOSrnON. 

RxiL 1. A noun or pronoun in apposition, usually follows the one 
which it limits; as^ "Paul an apo«^/tf."— " John the J9ap<M«."— " I my- 

Bem. 2. This order is sometimes reyersed ; as, 

"From brightening fields of ether fair disdoeed, 
Cfhild of the Sun, refulgent Summer comes*" — JTumuon* 

PREDICATE. 

Bem. 1 . The copula usually precedes the attribute ; and 
the auxiliary, the principal verb ; as, " Rain descends.^^ — 
" Snow is white." — ^^ They will write." — ^^ He must have re 
turned." — ^^ She is reading." 

Rem. 2. The place of the verb depends upon thesabjeet with which il 
Agrees, and the object which it governs. 

OBJECT. 

Rem. 1. The objective case usually follows the governing 
word; as, "Go, measure earth, weigh air, and state the 
HdesJ^ — Fope. 

Rkm. 2. The direct object precedes the indirect ; as, " They anointed 
David king."— ^2 Sam. 5:8. " Who made thee a ruler and a judge?"— 
AcU 1 : 86. It sometimes precedes the verb ; as, "And Simon, he sur- 
liamed Peter."— -iftffX; 8 : 16. 

Rem. 8. The remote object, if the preposition is omitted, precedes the 
direct; if expressed, it follows it; as^'" They built DotrM? a house."—- ft 
. 6 : 11. " They built a house /or J)atfid** 
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'Bbc 4^ ' Invenion of the object often takes plaoe :— 

1. When, for distinctioD, it precedes the yerb; aa^ **Em shall y« 
hear." — Acts 7 : 37. " Me, he restored to mine office ; and him, he hanged." 
---Gen, 41 : 18. " Him followed his next mate."-— J/t/^on. 

^ When it is a relatire or interrogatiye prononn ; as» " I am he whorh 
je seek."— Acts 10: 21. " What fear we then T— iA7<on. *' Whom 
shall we find sufficient f"-—/(jl 

8. In poetry, it sometimes stands between the subject and the yerb ; 
as, " All forms that perish other forms snpplj." — Fcpe, "Israel did hii 
rage so fiur provoke."— Prior. 

ADVERB. 

Bem. 1. Adverbs are generally placed immediately before 
or after the word which they limit, or after the object of a 
tranflitive verb, or at the head of a sentence : hence — 

BxH. 2. They may stand, 1, before an adjective ; % at the head <^ a 
sentence ; 8, between the subject and the verb ; 4, after the copxda ; 6, 
after the' first auxiliary ; 6, after the verb; 7, after the object of a tran- 
sitive verb; as, 1. "Tis greatlywiSQ to talk with our past hours." — 
Young, 2. "Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian." — Act$2Q; 
28. 8. "Philander I he severely frowned on thee.* — Toung. 4. "Nothing 
else is truly man's." — Id 6. " We now can better do without him." — 
Swift 6. " Where once we dwelt, our name is heard no more" — Oowper, 
7. ** You need not throw your pen away" — Swift. 

Rem. **Not, limiting an infinitive or participle, is generally placed be- 
fore it; as^ *'But not succeeding, he thought best not to remain." — Mott 

Rbh. 4. Enough usually follows the adjective which it limits ; as^ 
•*01de»ai^A"; — "Wise enough"* : — "A carriage large enough,** 

Rbk. 6. In many casee^ however, the sense is the only guide; as^ "He^ 
as an orator, has often been miich esteemed." — " Life has passed with me 
but roughly, since I saw thee last" — Cawper, 

EXERCISE. 

Write examples illustrating the natttral order of the five 
dements of a sentence. 

Write eauMnples iMustrating the different positions of the 
sfuJbject. Of the prorumn. Of the adjective. Of the article. 
Of tpords in apposition. Of the verb. Of the object. Of 
the adverb, 

EQUIVALEKTS AND SYNONYMS. 

. 223. — ^1. ^im;a2enr^ are expressions having the same 

What are equiralentir 
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or neaxlj the same import or meaning ; as, ^^ Bfatua 
killed Osesar"—" Osesar was killed by Brutus." 

2. Synonyms are words having the same or nearly 
the same import or meaning ; as, ami(/y '^ friendshyp. 

Note. — ^Although ezprenions are often spoken of as eqaiyalenta^ and 
words as synonymous^ yet the former often have shades of difference in 
meaning ; and the latter are seldom of precisely the same import Thus: 
**I ordered that Ociyrge should remain," and "I ordered George to re 
main,** are eqaiyalents ; but in the former, the direction is given in a 
general way : in the latter, directly to George. Wave and Hllow are 
sometimes vynonymoue, but not always. A hUlow of the ocean is a 
wave; but a wwe of a pond is not a billow. 

Simple, complex, or compound sentences, by expanding or abridging 
an element; may be much extended or contracted, wi& little or no 
change in meaning ; also simple sentences majr even be changed to com- 
plex, or to compound, and those reduced again to simple ones, and the 
miport of the different forms be nearly or quite synonymous; bat it 
must be evident^ that equivalents in signification are by no means equiva- 
lents in grammatical construction ; and that th^ grammatical construction 
of one form is not accounted for by explaining that of another. Gram- 
mar rightly leai*ned, enables one to understand both the sense and the 
construction of whatsoever is rightly expressed ; and truly, to parse 
rightly is to understand rightly ; and whatsoever is correctly esmressed 
can he correctly parsed, by supplying such ellipsis as the established use 
of the language requires. But to supply words, not omitted by ellipsis^ 
or to drop or alter an^ word properly expressed, is to distort the text; 
and to pervert the legitimate oDJect of parsing. 

In poetry, and also in prose, vrhffte inversion takes place, the pupil will 
be greatly benefited by chanj^ng the order into that arrangement by 
which the sense and construction will appear the most obvious. The in- 
telligent student, however, will soon observe, that the natural order of 
words is not always the most forcible. By the aid of equivalents or 
synonyms, or both, sentences may be so transposed or formed as to give 
tnem great rhetorical strength and beauty. Perhaps there is no exercise; 
in connection with composition, which is better calculated to furnish the 
pupil with variety of expression, copiousness of diction, and a knowledge 
of the flexibility and power of language, than that of reconstructing sen- 
tences, with a view to improve, if possible, their form and arrangement 

But let the pupil thins closely, and reason soundly ; for a discourse 
clothed with gracefulness of language alone, can, at best^ be compared to 
a beautiful tree full of leaves, but without fruit No one can be wc^ 
educated or really eminent without constant mental diadpline. Let him 
then who would aspire to greatness, investigate every sulnect critically 
and with solid thought The effort of any one to develop his mind with- 
out dose thinking, is like dropping buckets into empty wells, and grow- 
ing old in drawing up nothing. *< Whenever labor implies the exertion 
of thought, it does good, at least to the strong : when the saving of 
labor is a saving of &ought, it enfeebles. The mind, like the body, is 
strengthened by hard exercise ; but^ to give this exercise all its salutary 
effect, it should be of a reasonable kind : it should lead us to the percep- 
tion of regularity, of order, of principle, of law." 

What are tymmjioB ? 
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EXAMPLES FOR ANALTZINQ AND PARSING. 

INVERSE ORDER. 

" Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown." — Chray, 

NATURAL ORDER. 

A youth, unknown to fortune and to fame, rests his head 
here upon the lap of earth. 

INVERSE ORDER. 

" Know then thyself, presume not God to scan, 
The proper study of mankind is man." — Pope. 

NATURAL ORDER. 

Eluow tJum then thyself, for man is the proper study of 
mankind ; but presume thou not to scan God. 

INVERSE ORDER. 

" Now came still evening on, and twilight gray 
Had in her sober livery all things clad." — MiUon. 

NATURAL ORDER. 

Still evening came on now ; and gray twilight had clad all 
things in her sober livery. 

INVERSE ORDER. 

'* Him aged seamen might their master call. 
And choose for general, were he not their king." — Dryden, 

NATURAL ORDER 

Aged seamen might call him their master, and might choose 
him for thdr general, if he were not their king. 

INVERSE ORDER. 

" Not as the conqueror comes. 
They, the true-hearted, came." — JBismans, 

NATURAL ORDER. 

They, the true-hearted, came, Aot as the conqueror comes 

INVERSE ORDER. 

^ What conscience dictates to be done. 
Or warns me not to do. 
This teach me more than hell to shun. 
That more than heaven pursue." — Pope, 

NATURAL ORDER. 

O Gcd^ teach thou me to pursue that tohich coxwoience 
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dictates to be done, more ardently than to pursue heaven ,- 
and teach thou me to shun this which conscience warns me 
not to do, more cautimtsly than to shun hell. 

Note. — ^In this example, what is changed to vhichy and or omitted ; 
yet in the poetic construction both are correct Such changes may l>e 
made in transpoaing, but not in parsing. When correct^ parse the author'a 
own language; not its equiyalent 

INVERSE ORDER. 

< What though the field is lost? 
All is not lost ; the unconquered will, 
And study of revenge, immortal hate, 
And courage never to submit or yield, 
And what is else not to be overcome : 
That glory never shall his wrath or might 
Extort from me." — Milton, 

NATURAL ORDER. 

What does it avadZ him, though the field is lost? yet all is 
not lost, for the unconquered will, and study of revenge, and 
immortal hate, and courage never to submit or to yield, and 
what is else not to be overcome, remmn to give me glory ; 
and his wrath or might shall never extort that glory from 
me. 

INVERSE ORDER. 

^ To be, or not to be ? That is the question : 
Whether *tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune 
Or take up arms against a sea of troubles. 
And, by opposing, end them. To die — to sleep 
No more ? and, bj a sleep, to saj we end 
The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to ? 'Tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. To die — to sleep : 
To sleep ! perchance to dream ! Ay : there's the rub ; 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil. 
Must give us pause." — Shakspeare. 

NATURAL ORDER. 

Am /to be after death, or am I not to be ? That is the 
question ; namely, whether it is nobler in the mind, to suffer 
tne slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, or to take up arms 
agunst a sea of troubles, and, by opposing, end them. To diM 
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is to deep. Js to die no more than to sleep ? and is it to say 

we end, by a sleep, the heart-ache, and the thousand natural 
shocks that flesh is heir to ? It is a consummation deyoutlj 
to be wished. To die is to sleep ! InU if to die is to sleep ! 
then, perchance, it is also to dream I Ay : there is the rub ; 
for, when we have shuffled off this mortal coil, then what dreams 
may come in that sleep of death, must give us pause. 

NoTS. — ^The prose, or natural order, will eoable the pupil to under 
gtand the coDstruotion of the itwene order. Let both ordere be parsed. 

Much time may be profitably spent by the pupil, in transpoaiDg 
I>oetry. It will enable nim to determine readily its grammatical rela- 
tions. 

224.— WORDS DIFFERENTLT CLASSED. 



Iron is the most useful of all the metals. We iron clothes 
with a flat-iron. He bolts the door with an iron bolt. I like 
what you dislike. Every creature loves its like. Anger, envy, 
and like passions, are sinful. Charity, like the sun, brightens 
every object around it. Thought flies swifter than light. He 
thought as a sage, though he felt as a man. A is used before 
a consonant sound, and an, before a vowel sound. A few men 
help a little. He has gone a hunting. Noah built an ar): of 
Gopher wood. 

II 

The oftener I see the work, the better I like it. I admire 
this the most of alL They now taork for better wages. Mtech 
time has been lost. Where much is given, much will be re- 
quired. It is much better to give than to receive. We have 
not seen him since that time. I will go, since you require it. 
They returned long since. He may go, but you must remain. 
Every man but him returned. This life is but {only) a dream. 
If he but touch the hills, they will smoke. We suhmii, for it 
is in vain to resist. They fought for liberty. He is rich, 
nottoithstanding he was poor. 

III. 

Bring me that pen. That is the one that I wanted. I 
wish you to believe this assertion, that 1 would not willingly 
hurt a^y. Birds j/?y in the air. We air clothes by the foe. 
She is as amiable as her sister. They are such as I wanted. 
As many as were ordained to eternal life believed. They are 
the same or I supposed them to be. I believe wlteit he says. 
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What doest thou? Nothing. What book have you? A 
poem. ^He has iohca money (that) he wants. Though I for 
Dear, whaZ am I eased % What ! will you take his life ? 

IV. 

This is the tree which produces no fruit. Which is the 
person. Which pen did he take? Let him take which 
course (that) he will. Take water from the water pots and 
water the plants. Either you must go, or I must. You can 
take either road. We assisted him Soth for his sake and our 
own. Both the men were found guilty. Though he slay me, 
vet will I trust in him The cars have not yet arrived. If 
ne commands it^ then they must obey. The time will then 
come. Most men would be happy. The most dutiful children 
are the happiest children. The more joy we have, the more 
sorrow we expect. England is m>ore powerful than France. 
The mx>re we have, the mx>re we want. 

V. 

You mcght not to do aught to injure your friend. They 
thought best to alter the plan of the sacrificial altar. Alt 
shoemakers make use of an awl. They will meet^ and m^te 
out to each other his portion of meat. W hat can ail the man, 
that he should drink strong ale ? The heir of this estate, ere 
I arrived, had walked out to take the air. You should not 
pare a pear without a pair of scissors. Dr. Wright could 
write a right article on the rite of baptism. A legal caun- 
selor gave good counsel to a councilor of the common council, 
.Note. — ^In the laat examples, the chief peculiarity is the similarity of 
Boimd iu cei'tain words. 



MODEL OF OIVING THE KINDS OF ELEMENTS, 
" ThefdlU of Niagara are in a river of the mum wxme.^ 
In this senteDce, the is an adjective element^ limiting falU : falls ia 
the subject element: o^is a connective element: Niagara is an objective 
element: of Niagara is an adjective element^ limiting falU: the falls of 
Niagara^ is the complex subject Are is the predicate element: in is a 
connective element : a is an adjective element^ limiting river : river is an 
objective element : in a river is an adverbial element, modifying are : of 
is a connective element: the and same are adjective elements, limiting 
name: name is an objective element: of the same name is an adjective 
element, limiting river : are in a river of the same name, is the complex 
predicate. (See § U9.) 
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PAET IV. 

PROSODY.* 

226. Peosodt treats of pnnctuatioiij elocution, figureB> 
and versification. 

L PUNCTUATION. 

226. Pv/i^diuation is the art of pointing written com- 
position into sentences, and parts of sentences, as a 
guide to the sense and proper delivery. 

1. The points employed are seyen: the comma (,), semicolon {',\ 
colon (: \ period (. ), interrogation point (? ^ exclamation point ( I ), and 
aaaji(— ). 

2. As a pause, the time of each depends on the kind of compositioD. 
Relatively the comma denotes merely a suapension of the voice, or the 
shortest pause ; the semicolon, double the comma ; the colon, double the 
semicolon ; and the period, or perfect close, double the colon. For the 
time of the other pauses^ see rules of punctuation. 

227. The rules of punctuation rest on four fundamental 
principles : — 

1. That the classes of sentences in our language are limited, 
each having a peculiar and* uniform construction by which it 
is readily known. 

2. That all sentences of the same class, whether long or 
short, should, in strict propriety, be punctuated iu the same 
manner. 

What Is prosody? What is pnnctastlon? How many points employed, and what 
are they f On what does the time of each depend ? What does each relatively denote r 
On what do the roles of pnnotaatlon rest ? What is the first ? Second ? 

* Prosody, [Gr. pros^ to, and ode^ an ode, song, or hymn ;] To, or belonging to, an 
ode. Anciently, the doctrine of accent and quantity. 
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3. That the straoture determines both the punctuation and 
the delivery ; so that the former is a guide to the latter. 

4. That every departure from the proper punctuation, should 
be systematic, and for specific reasons, showing, in every case, 
the design of the change j so that the proper delivery ma^ 
still be retained. 

GENERAL RULES. 

228. — Rule I. The comma separates the parts of a sentence, 
making imperfect'sense. 

Rule II. The semicolon separates the parts of a sentence, 
making perfect sense, with the connectives expressed. 

Rule III. The colon separates the. parts of a sentence, 
making perfect sense, with the connectives understood. 

The two following rules, varying from the preceding, aie 
called 

LAWS OF DEVIATION 

Rule lY. When the parts of a sentence, making imperfect 
sense, are long and have sub-parts, the semicolon, for distinc- 
tion, marks the greater, and the comma the sub-parts. 

Rule Y. When the parts of a sentence, making perfe<$t 
sense, have sub-parts also making perfect sense, if the connec- 
tives are expressed, the semicolon marks the greater, and the 
comma the sub-parts : if the connectives are understood, the 
colon marks the greater, and the semicolon the sub-parts. 

Rule YI. All finished sentences terminate with the period, 
(^oint of interrogation, or exclamation. 

Note. — ^The last two points may also represent the comma, semicolon, 
r colon. 

Rule YII. The dash is used to denote the suspension of a 
sentence — a slight change in construction — an unexpected 
turn in the sentiment — a significant pause — or that the first 
elause is common to all the rest, as in this definition. 

What is the third principle? Fourth? Bnle first? Second? Third? Fourth? 
Blfth? Sixth ? Serenth ? Why are the fourth and fifth roles caUed Zatim of I>eTlar 

tlOD? 
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SPECIAL RULES. 
L SIMPLE SENTENCES. 
229. — ^Rule I. Simple sentences generally admit no point. 
Rule II. When tHe subject has a long inseparable adjunct, 
the comma precedes the verb. 

Bule III. A compellative or a circumstance is set off bj 
lihe comma. 

Bule I Y. The parts of a sentence transposed, or if long and 
can be transposed, are separated by the comma. 

n. CLOSE SENTENCES, 

Bule I. — Close sentences generally admit the comma before 
all the connectives expressed or understood. 

Ezc. 1. When a relative pronoun is used in a restricted 
sense, the comma is omitted. 

Exo. 2. When two smgle wordd have the connective ex- 
pressed, the comma is omitted. 

Exc. 3. The 1st Law of Deviation applies. 

m. COMPACT SENTENCES. 

Bule I. — ^Between the parts of a single compact, or between 
the first part of a double compact, and any one that follows 
it, the comma is inserted. 

Exo. 1. The 1st Law of Deviation applies. 

Exc. 2. When both correlatives are understood, the semi- 
colon is sometimes inserted. In the single compact, this oc- 
curs only in the 3d form, 1st and 2d varieties. 

Bule II. — Between the other parts of the double compact, 
the semicolon or colon is inserted, according as the connective 
is expressed or understood. 

IV. LOOSE SENTENCES. 

Bule. — ^Between the parts of a loose sentence, the semicolon 
or colon is inserted, according as the connective is expressed 
or understood. 

Exc. The 2d Law of Deviation applies. 

i. What is role first? Second? Third? Fourth? IL What is the rule? Xxal/ 
KzQ.2? Ezc.8? m. What iB rale 1? Ex&l? £zc.2? Bala S? IV. WUat li tte 
Itit? Exei? 
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280. GENERAL RULES.— EXAMPLES. 

1. '' The sight, hearing, feeling, taste, and smell, are the 
five senses." ''The same is mj brother, and sister, and 
mother." " David was a wise, brave, and prndent king." 
" Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, which was, and is, and 
is to come." " Industry, good sense, and virtue,- are, as a 
general thing, essential to health, wealth, and happiness." 
" Their own cares, their own labors, their owi counsels, th«r 
own blood, contrived all, achieved all, bore all, sealed all." 
'' Truth is fair and artless, simple and sincere, uniform and 
consistent." " 0, no, sir, I did not, indeed, really intend it, in 
this instance." " ' Madam,' said I, emphatically, ' you are in 
an error.' " " Others said, ' An angel spake to him.* " 

" For value received, I promise to pay J. Dow, or. order, on 
demand, five hundred dollars, with interest." "Strong in 
weakness, there they stand." " Some of the Pharisees, who 
were with him, heard these words, and said unto him, ' Are we 
blind also?'" 

" As you are, so is he." " When pride cometh, then cometh 
shame." "When shame is lost, all virtue is lost." "Were 
he to go, you might go." "If he has seen the work, if he has 
read it, if he has understood it, then let him pass judgment 
upon it." 

2. " Unto you, men, I call ; and my voice is to the sons 
of men." " Hatred stirreth up strife ; but love covereth all 
sin." 

" True eloquence must exist in the man ; in the subject ; 
and* in the occasion." " The sun is the source of light ; the 
fixed stars are other suns ; the planets are other worlds i the 
creation is a scene of wonders ; and space has no limits." 
" A noun is a name ; as, John, book." 

3. " One fault he has : I know but only one." " He gavia 
us this maxim : ' Labor conquers all things.' " " Words are 
leaves : deeds are fruits : speech is the gift of all : thought o) 
but few." "In Num. 14: 33, it is predicted." (The chap, 
and verse, thus quoted, are separated by ( : ). 

4. " To carry on with effect an expensive war, and yet be 
frugal of the public money ; to oblige those to serve, whom it 
may be delicate to offend ; to conduct, at the same time, a 
complicated variety of operations ; to concert measures at 
home, answerable to the state of things abroad ; and to govern 
every valuable end, in spite of opposition from the envious 

* If the conneotire is inserted before the last part of a Berles, it is snfficient for tbe it«A 
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and dis&ffeoted; — this is more difficult than is generally 
thought." 

5. " In the book of Judges, we see the strength and weak- 
ness of Samson : in that of Kuth, the plain-dealing and equity 
of Boaz: in those of Eungs, the holiness of Samuel, of 
Elijah, and the other prophets ; the reprobation of Saul ; the fall 
and repentance of JDavid, his mildness and patience ; the wis- 
dom of Solomon ; the purity of Hezekiah and Josiah : in 
Esdras, the zeal of the law of God : in Tobit, the conduct of 
a holy family : in Judith, the power of grace : in Esther, pru- 
dence : in Job, a pattern of admirable patience." 

Reoi. In this sentence, the sub-parts are constructed precisely like the 
principal parts ; and to prevent their being confounded, they are pointed 
with the semicolon; and the sub-part respecting Davids having sub- 
parts of the same construction, is^' therefore^ pointed with the comma. 

6. " Time flies." " Rejoice evermore." " I heard their 
drowning cry, mingling with the wind." " Cain slew his 
brother Abel." — Also after abbreviations ; as, " A. C." " A. 
D." " Atty." « Viz." « H. B. M." « A. U. C." 

" Is he the God of the Jews only ?" " Is he not also of the 
Gentiles ?" " Who can forgive sins but God only ?" " You 
live here, sir ?" 

" Huzza ! huzza ! Long live lord Robin !" " Mercy, sir, 
how the people will talk of it 1" 



281. SPECIAL RULES.— EXAMPLES. 

L — 1. " Obey your parents." " Attention is the chief part 
of politeness." 

2. " Sensitiveness to the approbation of virtuous men, is 
laudable." 

3. " Sir, was it he?" « I am, sir, your friend." " Yes, I 
am, sir." " Perhaps, he will go." " He, too, was there." 
' Was he at home, then ?" '^ Paul, the apostle, suffered 
martyrdom." " The fathers, where are they ?" " They said, 
' the fault is his.' " " ' Heaven,' I said, * is merciful.' " « ' Th« 
Ides of March are come,' said Cassar." '^ ' The fault is,' in 
this respect, ^ his own.' " '' Risk not, for a moment, in visionary 
theories, the solid blessings of your lot." ^' Jesus, master, 
have mercy on us 1" 

4. " On this part of the subject, I need not enlarge." " 01 
all this, I was ignorant." '^ In this case, it will vanish by 
degrees." " Nover did a eouple set forward in life, with a 
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fairer prospect of felicity." " The widow of the Pine OoAi' 
tage sat by the blazing faggots, with her five tattered childreo 
at her side." 

II. " How, when, or where was it ?" " God made man 
erect, rational, free, immortal." " The man of fortune, or of 
fame, is not secure in his possession." '' I was about to an- 
swer, when a gentle breeze agitated the leaves, and strewed the 
blossoms around us, as the autumnal blast scatters the with 
ered foliage." ^ Custom is the plague of wise men, and the 
idol of fools." 

1. ^ The boy who studies will improve." " This is the tree 
which produces no fruit." " He that is not with me, is againft 
me." 

2. " Susan and Mary can read and write." 

III. "As you are, so is he." " If he is willing, I will go." 
" Were he willing, I would go." " Despise not thy parents, 
for they are the guardians of thy youth." " Despise not thy 
parents, but keep their words." 

2. " It is sown in weakness ; it is raised in power." " Think 
not that I am come to send peace on the earth, I am not 
come to send peace, but a sword." 

2. " Despise not thy parents, for they are the guardians of 
thy youth ; but keep their words, and lay up their command- 
ments with thee ; for such is the instruction of divine truth." 

IV. " The Lord is my defence ; and my God is the rock of 
my refuge." " The Lord is my defence : my God is the rock 
of my refuge." " It was the third hour ; and they crucified 
him." " I speak as to wise men : judge ye what I say." " He 
sent from above : he took me : he drew me out of many wa- 
ters : he delivered ine from my strong enemy." " Wise men 
lay up knowledge ; but the mouth of the foolish is near de- 
struction." " He aspires to be the highest : above the people: 
above the authorities : above his country." 

NoTK — ^Let the pupil tell the kind of sentence, and give both the gen- 
tral and the special rule for its punctuation. 

OTHER CHARACTERS USED IN WRITTNa 

232. — 1. The Parenthesis () includes some remark, or explanation, m- 
lerted in a sentence ; as» ** Our opportunities are, (like our souls^) very 
precious." In reading, the parenthetic part is distinguished by a low«r 
and altered tone of voice. The point after the parenthetic part^ which 

What doef the psr«nih«8ls iaolude ? How ta it dJstingidshea in raadUv^ 
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ttay vary, is included. Commas are now generally used instead of the 
pftrenthesis; as^ "Your industry, /suppose, you still retained." 

2. The Brackets [ ] include some correction, explanation, or a part 
flopplied in a quotation ; as, " They said, 'He [the general] would return.* ** 

8. The Apostrophe (' ) marks tiie possessiye case, or the elision of some 
letter or letters of a word ; as, " JohiCs slate ;" — *Tis for it is; — O'er for 
over, 

4 The Hyphen (-) unites the parts of compound words, (not perma- 
nent ;) as, house-lot. At the end of a line, it shows that one or mor« 
syllables of an unfinished word, are at the beginning of the next line. 

6. The Quotation marks (" ") distinguish a passage quoted from an- 
other author ; or which is regarded as quoted. 

6. The Section (§) marks the smaller divisions of a discourse or 
chapter. 

*?. The Paragraph {%) was formerly used to denote the beginning of 
a new paragraph. It is now denoted by beginning the first line after 
the break a little forward. 

8. The Brace ( ^-wa.'-n ) imites a triplet ; or it connects several words 
with a common term. 

9. The Ellipsis ( — ) or (***») denotes the omission of some letters 
or words ; as, K—g for Mng : J. P. S**** for J. P. BmAth. 

10. The Caret ( a ) shows where to insert what is omitted or inter- 

not o 

lined; as^ "Let your heaH be trubled." 

A A 

11. The Index ( |||§^) points out something requiring attention. 

12. References to foot-notes are made by— The Asterisk ( * ) ; Obelisk 
OP Dagger (f); Dwible Dagger (t); ParaZ/e/« (|); (§); (t); Small 
Letters, and Figures, 

18. The Vowel Points are — ^The Diaeresis ( •• ) over the latter of two 
Towels^ showing that they do not foi*m a diphthong; the Macron (-), 
denoting a long sound; the Breve {^^ denoting a short sound; the 
Acute accent ( ' ) ; and the Grave accent ( ^ ). 

EXERCISE. 

Write examples illustrating each general rule of punctu- 
ation. Write examples illustrating each special rule of 
puncttiation. Write examples illustrating the other marks 
used in writing. 

Describe the bnoketo. Apostrophe. Hyphen. At the endof aline, what does it 
show? Quotation marks. Section. Paragraph. How is it now denoted? Brace. 
Ellipsis. Caret Index. How are references to foot-notes made ? What vowel points 
arensed? 
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ELOCUTION. 

233. — 1. Elocution is the correct Yocal delivery of 
words. It comprises the principles of readmg and 
oratory. 

Reading is merely talking what is written. 

Oratory is the art of speaking with force and eloquence. 

Beading requires correct pronunciation and modtilation, 

PRONm^CIATION. 

2. Pronunciation comprehends articulation and accent. 
Articulation is forming words correctly by the human 

voice. 

Note — ^A System of vocal exercises on articalation is given under the 
head of orthography. (18-21.) For accents^ see (29). 

MODULATION-. 

3. ModnilaMon is any variation of the voice in vocal 
delivery. It comprises Jcey^ efvoluUons^force^ and rate. 

4. Key^ or Pitchy is the predominating tone of the voice in 
reading or speaking. 

5. EvoltUions are the movements of the voice in the deliv- 
ery of a sentence. There are four : the stoe^s^ the bend^ the 
slides^ and the closes, 

6. Accenttcal stveeps are slight undulatory movements of 
the voice. 

7. Emphatic swe^s are waves of the voice caused by em- 
phasis. The part of the wave before the accent is called the 
wjcjper sweep ; the part after it, the loioer sweep, 

8. The circumflex is emphasis confined to a single word. 

9. The bend is a slight turn of the voice upward. 

10. The upward slide is a gradual ascent of the voice to 
the end of the sentence. 



Whatiaelocntion? What does it comprise ? What Is reading? Oratoty? Wbat 
loee reading require ? What does pronunciation comprehend f What Is articnlatloa ? 
Modulation r What does it comprise ? What is key? Evoiutlonsr How many aro 
there ? What are accentual sweeps t Bmphatic sweeps ? What Is the upper sweep t 
The lower sweep? The drcumflez? The bend? The upward slide ? 
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11. The doumtoard slide is a gradual desoent of the yoioe 
to the end of the sentence. 

12. The tcaving slide is a waving movement of the voice in 
the delivery of a question. 

13. The double slide is a union of the upward and down- 
ward slides. 

14. Pa/rtial dose is a fall of the voice to the key, or nearly 
to it. 

15. Perfed close is a fall of the voice to the key, or be- 
low it 

16. F3rce is the strength, energy, or volume, of sound. 
Vivacity is the life or animation of sound. 

17. Rate is the degree of velocity in the delivery of a sen- 
(enoe. 

RULES FOR SElirrENTIAL DELIVERY. 

Bule L The Simple or the Close declarative is read with 
accentual sweeps^ bend at the principal pauses, and perfect 
close. (155.— 182.) 

Bule II. The first part or parts of a Single Compact end 
with the bend : the second part or parts with partial or per- 
fect close.* (182.— 2.) 

Bule III. The first part of a Double Compact ends with 
the bend : the other part or parts with partial or perfect dose.* 
(184.) 

Bule lY. Each part of a Loose Sentence ends with partial 
or perfect close.* (186.) 

Bule y. The definite interrogative is read with a gradual 
upward slide. (143.) 

NoTB.—- This role Applies to 8impl«^ dose, and compact definite inter- 
logative Bentencefl^ unlees they are nnnsually long; when the middle 
part is read in a level tone. Each of a series of definiteis or each part of 

Wbst is tiie downward dldef WsTlng slide f Donbledlde? Partial doae? Pflv- 
feet doaef Force? Viyadtyf Bate? How is a simple sentence read? Adosef 
Single compact? Double compact? Loose sentence? Definite InterrogatlTe? 

* Peiftet dose sk the period; and partial dose at the end of other parts, if any. 
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a looae definite, begms suooeadyely at a slightly higgler tone. The Mp«- 
tition of a umple definite takes the &lling elide. 

Bale YL The Indefinite Interrogative is read with a 
gradual downward slide. (143.) 

NoTX L— This rule applies to simple, dose, and compact indefinite in- 
terrogatiye sentences, nnleas the j are unnsually long ; when the middle 
part is read in a lerel tone. Each of a series of indefinites^ or each part- 
of a loose indefinite, begins snccessiyely at a slightly lower tone. The 
repetition of a simple indefinite tekes the rising slide. 

KoCT 2. — In a parenthetic indefinite interrogative^ thcToice is arrested 
from its downward slide, and turned back to its common level ; ae^ " I 
sought (uAy thoM I deny itf) that he should be my successor.'* 

Bule YII. The Indirect Interrogative is read with a wav- 
ing slide produced by emphasis. (143.) 

Note. — ^This rule applies to simple, dose, and compact indirect interro- 
gative sentenoea Eadi part of a loose indirect interrogative^ is read with 
this waving movement Eadi of a series after the firsts is often read as if 
it was merely a dedarative sentence. 

Kule VIII. The Double Interrogative is read with the 
upward slide to the disjunctive or; and thence with the 
downward slide. (143.) 

Rule IX. Exclamatory Sentences are read like their corre- 
sponding non-ezclamatory sentences ; except that they express 
additionally the peculiar effects of some emotion. (143.) 

Bule X. A Circumstance, at the heginning or middle of a 
sentence, is read with the bend : at the end, like the sentence 
which it follows as a part. (145. — 2.) 

Bule XL Compellatives terminate with the bend. (145. — 1). 

Note. — ^A compellative^ when emphatic^ has the inflection reversed. 
Ito repetition for the purpose of being heard, is delivered with .perfect 
dose. 

OBS.-*-The different species of sentences, given in the preceding pages 

What of tiie indefinite intenogatlye? To what does rale 6 apply? How does eaohol 
a aeries of indefinites begin? Each part of a loose aentenoe? What if a simple indefl- 
nite Is repeated ? How, when parenthetic f How is the indirect interrogative read? 
To what does role 7, apply ? What if the sentence is loose ? How is each of a series 
after the first often read? Howls the donhle interrogatiye read? Ezclamatoiy sen* 
tenoes ? A drcnmstance ? How is it read at the end of a deolaratiye sentence ? Of a 
definite Interrogatiye? Indefinite? How are compellatiyeB read? How when em- 
pbattei or repeated to be heard? What is a drcnmstance ? A compellatlye ? 
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referrdd to, will illoBtrate the foregoing prindples. For praotical exer- 
eisea^ see ** Elements of Beading and Oratory/* by Prot Mandeville. In 
the excellent work of that gentleman^ these principles are most fully ex- 
plained and Illustrated. 

NATURAL LAWa 
284. It should be observed, that the natttral laws of vocal delivery are 
ft/eeeesarily derived from Hnteture. They are limited to suspension, ter- 
mination, and direction. Sitepeneioti marks imperfect sense in any sen- 
tence : terminoHon has reference to partial or perfect close in declarative 
iientences ; and direction has reference to the delivery of interrogative 
sentences. Thus each dass of sentences has a fixed and definite law for 
its delivery. Emphasis may modify, but can never change, the charac- 
teristic delivery of a sentence. 

235. Emphasis is a stress of voice on certain words of a 
sentence. Its ohfect is to exclude the relative idea or ideas of 
a word, expressed or understood. It is of four kinds : Com- 
mon, Antithetic, Deferred, and Conventional. 

1. Common emphasis is used to give prominence to the 
particular idea or ideas aimed at in a distinct thought. 

2. Antithetic emphasis is emphasis in contrast with em- 
phasis. It may be simple, double, treble, quadruple, &c. 

3. Deferred emphasis is that which is laid only on the last 
word of a series, though, in theory, each is equally emphatic. 

4. Convention^ emphasis is that which is fixed by custom, 
though improperly placed. 

EXPLANATION. 

Observe that each word expresses an idea, and that a sentence contains 
several words to express a thought Now, in each sentence, some idea is 
presented as prominent^ and as opposed to some other idea expressed or 
implied; and emphasis indicates ue exclusion of this other or relative 
idea» and enforces the one intended as particular. This will be evident by 
observing, that even every word in a sentence involves three propositions: 
1, an affirmative ; 2, a negative, denying that affirmative ; and S, another 
affirmative incompatible with the fb'st They are called the Relative, the 

How are fhe laws of vocal delivery obtained? To what arc they limited? What 
does Bospension xmrk ? TermiDation ? IMrection ? For what hus each sentence a d6- 
Ihitte law ? What eflisct has emphasis on delivery ? What is emphasis ? What la its 
Object? Of how many kinds is it? What is common emphasis ? Antithetic ernph*- 
sSs? Deferred emphasis? Conventional emphasis? How many proposittonr does 
•aeh word of a sentence involve, and what are they ? What are they called ? 
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Ni^fmikte, and the Contradicfmy, Now emphaus nmplj exelueks Um r» 
totve mImi of the emphatio aeriea. 

ILLUSTRATION. 
The Lord hath made aU ihingefor himtelf. 

The definitiYe the, the first word in this sentence, is used by Solomon, 
not only to designate the eternal Lord to the exclusion of all other lords^ 
but also to contradict the possible assertion or supposition, that there ia 
any other being to whom the attribute of creaiing is i>roperly ascribed: 
an assertion or supposition which would be expressed, if a, any, eack, or 
0o«ry, were substituted for the in the example. A, any, each, every y or 
§ome lord would refer to a temporal lord ; but the Lord means God, 
Thu8» the use of the affirms the latter, and contradicts the former; but 
this also implies a denial of the one contradicted. Such being the case^ 
we have the series complete, involying the three propositions above 
enumerated, in the use of the definitive ihe in the case considered, as 
follows: — 

A lord made all things : not a lord, but ihe Lord. 

In this way, let us emphasize^ in turn, each word in the sentenoe^ and 
form the emphatic series of each, as follows:— 

The man : not the man, but the Lord. 

Will make : not foiU make, but hath made. 

Hath destroyed: not liath destroyed, but hath made. 

Some things : not tome things^ but all things 

All persons : not all persons (only), but all things. 

Against himself: not against himself but /or hlmsel£ 

For another : not for another, but for himself, 

NoTB. — ^Each of these combinations forms a loose sentence : the fits! 
member is a simple declarative : the second, a double compact^ with the 
first and third parts only expressed. 

SENTENCES FOR PRACTICE 

The wicked is driven away in bis wickedness. 
A merry heart maketh a cheerful countenance. 
The heart of the vdse teacheth his mouth, and addeth lea'^n 
ing to his lips. 

EXAMPLES OF EMPHASIS. 

1. Hear my cry, God: attend unto my prayer. Army 
warriors, arm. And when they saw him, they tvorshiped 
him. 

Art thoii the king of the Jews? Art thou only a stran- 
ger in Jerusalem, and hast not known the things which are 
come to pass there in these days ? 

By what authority doest thou these things % Who shall lay 
any thing to the charge of God's elect ? 

Which does emphasis eaxdnde f 
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2. We oan do nothisg against the truth, but /or the truth. 
Me he restored unto mine office ; and him he hanged. Some 
reason jtMtly, from false data ; others^ erroneously, from just 
data. The first gave two pence ; the second, three ; the ^^tW, 
four; ihe fourth, five; &c., &c. 

Is it IzwioH to do ^006? on the Sabbath dajs, or to do evU ? 
to save life, or to kill? 

3. Exercise and temperance strengthen the constitution. 
And he came and dufelt in a city called Nazareth. He does 
not say how, when, or where it was. Qod made man erect, 
rational, free, immortal, 

4. And so forth ; or simply, Sfc. From day to day, from 
year to yea^r, from city to ct^y, from ^n£? to hand, from ^ear< 
to heart, from ^tm^ to ^t^ne, &c., &c. Custom uniformly places 
the emphasis in such phrase, on the nouns ; when propriety 
manifestly would place it on the prepositions ; as in Ps. 90 : 2. 
*^ From everlasting to everksting, thou art Ood." 

VOCAL EFFECT OF EMPHASia 

236.— I. FuU Effect, The voice first ascends to the em- 
phatic word, then descends on its primary accented syllable, 
and again ascends. It is represented to the eye thus : "^"N^^ 

II. The part of the movement before the accented syllable, 
is called the Upper Stpeep ; and the part after it, the Lower 



III. The extent of these sweeps depends on the distance 
of the emphatic toord from the pause before and afber it. The 
upper sfveep is developed only on so much of the sentence as 
lies between the accented syllable of the emphatic word and 
the preceding pause ; and the louder stoeep is cut off by the 
succeeding pause. Hence, 

lY. Either sweep maybe entirely out off; or both may 
be confined to a single word, constituting the circumflex. 
The louder stoeep is often developed on a short circumstance 
placed immediately after the emphatic word. In this case, 
the comma does not denote a pause. Indeed, it often denotes 

What Is the moyexnent of the roioe in giving ftdl effect to emphasis ? WOl 70a re 
present it on the black-board r What is the npper sweep? The lower sweep? On 
' what does the extent of these sweeps depend ? On what Is the npper sweep dereloped ? 
The lower sweep ? What of either, or of both sweeps ? On what is the lower^sweep 
oflton deTdoped ? Does the comma always denote a pause? What does tt often denote? 
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merely a soBpeiuiioii of the voice. But & pauMe^ wbeOeff 
pointed or not, cuts off the sweep. 

V. A pause, without a comma, may be made in the follow- 
ing cases : 

1. An emphatic subject^ not a pronoun, standing alone, or followed by 
a tingle word or short inseparable phrase, has no comma before the verb, 
though a pause is neoeasary. (If emphasis does not precede the verb, 
BO pause is made.) 

2. A relative pronoun, in a short sentence, restrieting the meaning to 
ita antecedent^ has no comma before it» though a pause may be made. 

8. Before and after such words as then, therefore^ thue, hence, marewer^ 
^, the comma is seldom used, though a pause may follow. 

4. The comma is often omitted, though a pause must be made between 
4he parts of a sentence transposed. 

5. The comma is seldom inserted between the parts of a sentence not 
transposed, although a pause may be required. 

6. Emphasis often requires a pause before a conneotiYe, although no 
comma is inserted. 

VI. When emphasis, and partial or perfect close, meet on 
the same word, they coincide ; making the close more ener- 
getic. 

VII. When emphasis is unusually strong, or falls on a word 
near partial or perfect close, it converts the lower sweep int« 
a downward slide to the end. 

VIII. Emphasis on a word in a definite interrogative sen- 
tence, produces a dip or indentation in the upward slide. 

IX. Emphasis on a word in an indefinite interrogative sen- 
tence, defers the downward slide until the word is reached. 
It may commence with the upper sweep, or with a level tone. 

X. Emphasis on a word in the indirect interrogative seor 
tence, produces the characteristic delivery of this sentence. 

XI. Emphasis on the double interrogative will be illuskated 
by uniting the definite and the indefinite together. 

EXAMPLES. 
1. As the vnnds had done before^, so now the flames came 

Are all panaes pointed r What ones ? What is the effect when emphasis and partial 
or perfect close meet on the same word? When emphasis is nnosnally strong, or lUk 
on a word near partial or perfect dose ? What is the effect when it fklls on a word in a 
definite interrogatlye? In an indeflnite interrogative ? In an indirect interrogative? 
On the first part of a double interrogatiye ? On the second part ? 



qtonlLim/ from every (dde; and the deepest «Aaito of nighV are 
tamed into the light of day. 

Observing him to be a pleasant kind of a fellow^, I stuck my 
cane into the ground^, and told him / would lay a bottle of 
wine^, that he did not march up to it on a straight Hne^, in a 
quarter of an hour. 

4. His was a noble spirit. This was called a god. Lastly ^ 
e laid aside his shield. 

Besides, sir^, we have no election. You may be assured, 
gentlemen^, of my continued regard. But he said, I am not 
mad, most noble Festus^, but speak forth the words of truth 
and soberness. 

5 — (1.) Wine^ is a mocker: strone drink ^ is raging. 
Among the most remarkable of his attributes /, is justice. 

(2.) This is thy kindness^, which thou shalt show unto me. 

(3.) Be not ye therefore^ like unto them. 

(4.) With hts conduct last evening^ I was not well pleased. 
To the ancients^ fire-arms were unknown. 

(5.) He soon finds his taay to their hearts ^ by the dignity 
and elegance of his demeanor. 

6. And now abideth faith, hope, charity^: these three"" ; but 
the greatest of these is charity. Thus conscience does make 
cowards of us aZL 

7. In this respect, sir, I have a great advantage over the 
lionorable gentleman. He jias an abundance of time to de- 
vote to the interests of his friends. 

8. Didst not thou sow good seed in thy field ? Were there 
not ten cleansed ? Have ye understood all these things ? 

9. Why could not loe cast him out? Who then can be 
saved? Why do ye not rather suffer yourselves to be de- 
frauded ? 

10. You will not fail to come then? You know him, I 
think you said ? You really saw it ? I did, sir. 

11. Will you do it, or will you not do it? Sky I these 
things as a man ? or saith not the law the same also ? 

EXERCISE. 

Write o^ select examples illustrating the different kinds of 

emphasis. 

Write or select examples illustrating the vocal effect qf em* 

phasis, in all its varieties. 
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KEMABKB ON EBCPHASB. 
237. — 1. Exolamatoij words require stress of voice and 
emotion. 

2. The particular idea aimed at, may be new, especially 
important, or of peculiar weight. It is that which more thaa 
any other marks the sense. A whole clause may sometimes 
have such weight as to require emphasis throughout. 

3. Look ahead of the word you are naming, so as to accent 
the right syllables, emphasize the proper words, and speak 
each once correctly. 

4. In nearly every line, raise your eyes and look intelli- 
gently at the audience, as if you were talking to them without 
a book. 

5. Fully understand the sense ; and then convey it clearly, 
distinctly, and forcibly. 

6. Pronounce accurately each element, syllable, and word ; 
and always read as if you had something worthy of being 
heard. 

7. Keep yourself erect, and suit your manner to the sub- 
ject, the style, and the occasion. 

8. Read poetry in a slow natural tone, and make pauses at 
the end of such lines only as have points. Oonvey the sense. 

FIGURES OF SPEECH. 

238. A Figwte of Speech is a departure from the 
ordinary form, construction, or application, of words. 
It is designed to embellish thought, and to give strength 
and variety to expression. 

Figures are of three kinds: Etymological^ Syntadtical^ and 
Jthetorical, 

FIGURES OF ETYMOLOGY. 

239. A Figure of Etymology is a departure from the ordi- 
nary form of words. 

Whttk of exekunatory words f Wlut of fhe partteolar Idea aimed at? What to It 
Wliatofawholeoknuet Of what look ahead? Whjt What do In nearly every Une? 
What imderstaiidr How convey it? What prononnoe aooorately? How reed! 
What of your position and manner t How read poetry ? Whatlaaflgoreof apeeoh? 
For what dealgned? Of how many kinds ? WhatisafigareoTelymoloff t 
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The prinoipal figures of Et3rmology are A-phar^^-sis, Syn*- 
^(hpe^ A-poc^-o-pe^ Fros^-the-sis, Far-a-go^-ge, Syn^ar^-e'Sis^ 
Di-arf-e-sis^ and Tme^-sis, 

1. Apharesis ib the elision of some of the fint letters of a 
word ; as, ^bove^ Against, ^neath, for, above, against, beneath, 

2. Syncope is the elision of some of the middle letters of 
a word; as, o*e9; lov'd, sennight, for, over, loved, sevennight. 

3. Apocope is the elision of some of the last letters of a 
word ; as, th\ tho\ for, the, though. 

4. Frosthesis is the prefixing of a syllable to a word ; as, 
adown, agoing, Moved, enchain, for, doton, going, loved, 
chain. 

5. Faragoge is the ann wng of a syllable to a word ; as, 
awaken, gotten, holden, for, awake, got, hdd. 

6. Synceresis is the contraction of two syllables into one ; 
as, dost, loved, learned, for, do-est, lov-iBd, learnrcd. 

7. JDirceesis is the separation of two vowels that might 
form a diphthong ; as, atrial, coordinate. 

8. TVnem is the placing of a word between the parts of a 
compound ; as, ^ 7b us ward^^ — ^' How short soever," — ^^ On 
which side soever J* 

FIGURES OF SYNTAX. 

240. A Figv/re of SyniaoR is a departure from the 
ordinary construction of vrords. 

The principal figures of Syntax are El-Hp^-sis, Hy-perf-hor 
ton, Farren^^he-sis, Fle^-o-^iasm, Syllep^-sis, and E-nal^-a-ge. 

1. Ellipsis is the omission of some word or words in con- 
struction j as, "St. Paulas" (church). (220.) 

2. Hyperbaton is a transposition of words ; as, " He wan- 
ders earth around.^^ — Ctnoper, " Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians."— ilc^5 19: 28. (221.— 2.) 

3. Farenthesis is the insertion of a circiMnstance between 
the parts of a sentence ; as. 

What are the ei^t prinoipal tgcates of etymclogyr What is aphnresbt What la 
lyneope? Apooope? Proathesia? Paragogef Synnrvalsr mwreabr Tmada? What la 
a figura of ayntazt What are the principal flgnree of syntax ? What la tiUpabf Hypef^ 
^atlonr Paranthesia? 
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''Enow then this traih, (enough for man to know,) 

Virtue alone is happinees below." — Pope. 

4. Fleonasm is a redundancy of words ; as, " Verily, verily, 
I say unto you." — "* Simon Peter answered and said," — ^ 1 
know thee who thou art," — Bible, 

5. Syllepsis is the agreement of one word with the figara* 
tive sense of another ; as, " The Word was made flesh and 
dwelt among us; and we beheld his glory." — John 1 : 14. 
The whole city came out to meet Jesus ; and when they saw 
him, they besought him, that he would depart out of their 
eoasts." — Mat, 8 : 34. ^ A dauntless sold erect, toho smiles 
on death." — Thomson. 

6. Snallage is the use of oni form of a word, or of one 
part of speech, for another ; as, We and you, for / and thou. 
^ Bumor can ope(n) the grave." — Coioley. ^ Thames listens 
to thy strains, and silent(/y) flows." — Gray. "Sure some 
disaster has befell (befallen) him." — Id. 

This figure borders closely upon solecism, and, in ge|^<^ral, 
is to be so considered ; otherwise, the rules of grammar are of 
no validity ; as, " Whether I grow old or no " (not). — Cowley, 

FIGURES OF RHETORIO. 

241. A Figwre of Rhetoric is a departure from the 
ordinary application of words. Most figures of this 
kind are usually called Tropes, 

A Trope is the change, or turning, of a word from its 
usual signification ; as, ^^ Go, gather lav/reU on the hUl 
of science." 

The principal figures of Rhetoric are Metf-a-phor, Sim'^'le^ 
AV-le-go-ry, Par'-a-ble, Per-son^-i-fi-cation, Me-ton'-y-my, Syn- 
ed-do<he, P-ro-ny, Hy-per^-bo-le, Li^-totes, Vis^-um, A-pos^- 
trophe, Er-O'te^'Sis, Ecpho-ne^-sis, An-tith^-e-sis, Itep-e-ti'- 
tion^BJid CW-max. 

What ia jpleonasm ? SyllepslB ? Enallag« ? What Is said of this ilgare ? What ift a 
flgore of rhetorio? What are most figures of this kind called? W^ Is a tropo? 
Which are the seyenteen principal figures of rhetoric ? 
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1. A Metaphor is a cdmilitade without the sign of compari- 
son. It gives one object the name or attribute of another ; 
as, " That man is a fox.^ — ^^ The soldiers were lions in the 
combat."— " The Lord is my rodfe;" &o.— P5. 18:2. — (See 
this passage : it contains six metaphors*) "' Man's superior 
walks amid the glad creation." — Thomson, ^ The clouds 
consign their treaav/res to the fields." — Id. "• Thou (art) 
smiling Nature's universal robe /" — li. 

2. A Simile is a comparison between the resemblance of 
things, introduced by like, as, or so ; as, ^ That man is like 
a fox}^ — ^ The soldiers fought like lions?^ — ^ Thou earnest 
them away as with a flood : they are as a sleep : in the 
morning, they are like grass which is grown up." — Fs. 90 : 6. 
''As the whirlwind passeth, so is the mcked no more}^ — 
Frw, 10 : 25. (See Ps, 103.) 

3. An AMegory is a consistent series of metaphors, illustra- 
ting one subject by another ; as, "' Stop the currents, young 
men ; the meadows have drank sufficiently." — Trans, from 
Virgil, That is, ^ Let your music cease ; our ears have been 
sufficiently delighted." 

Let the pupil read the following from Scripture : — 1. The men of She- 
ohem under the figure of trees choosing a king. — Judg, 9 : 8 — 15. % 
The people of Israel under the figure of a ym^^Pa, 80 : 8 — 16. Of this 
gtyle are jSsop's Fables^ Bnnyan*^ Pilgrim's Progress^ and the Hill of 
Science, by Johnson. 

4. A Parable is an allegory usually drawn from such events 
as might actually occur ; as. The parable of the Poor Man and 
his Lamb.— 2 Sam, 12 : 1—5. Of the Sower, &o.—Mat, 13. 
Of the Ten Virgins, &o.—Id. 25. 

An obscure allegory or riddle is called an anigma. 

5. Fersoniflcation ascribes life or intelligence to inanimate 
or dumb objects ; as, 

1. " The deep saith, It is not in me ; and the sea saith, It 
is not in me,"— Job 28 : 14. 

2. ^ The Sun shakes from his noon-day throne the scatter- 
ing clouds." — Thomson, 

Wluit if a metaphor ? What does it giye one object ? A simile ? An aUegosj ? A 
panble? What is an enigma? What is peracMiifloation t 
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8. ^ .S^irtA shakes her nodding towers." — Pope. 

4. ^ Deaths then, has changed hb nature too."-— YbwM^. 

5. ■ — " Spring is but the child 
Of churlish Winter^ in her froward moods 
Discovering much ilie temper of her sire." — Cowpa. 

6. Metonymi/ is a change of names. It gives one object 
the name of another which has some reUtion to it ; as, gray 
hairSy for old age : crown, for king : ci^y, for citizens : hearty 
for affections, ^ The kettle boils ;^^ I e. the tmi^er.— <<He 
addiessed the chair ;" L e. the president. ^ Ood is our sal- 
vation;^^ L e. Saviaur. ^ We read Virgil;'^ L o. his poems 
or iffritings. ^^ They have Mmcs and the prophets ;" L e. 
their books or tvritings. 

^ 7. Synecdoche is the use of the whole for a part, or a part 
for the whole ; as, '' Now all amid the rigors of the year ;" i e. 
fainter, ^ Man is mortal ;" i. e. all mankind. So also, the 
soul or the head, for the person: the Ufaves, for the Ma; the 
roof, for the house: ten thousand, for any great number. 

8. Irony is a kind of ridicule meaning the reverse of wkat 
is said ; as, ^ Elijah mocked theqi and said, Ory aloud, for he 
is a god : either he is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is on 
a journey, or peradventure he sleepeth, and must be awaked." 
— 1 Kings 18 : 27. 

9. Hyperbole is extravagant exaggeration which is not in- 
tended to be taken literally ; as, " He was owner of a piece of 
grpund not larger than a Lacedemonian letter." — Longinus. 
David says of Saul and Jonathan : *' They were swifter than 
eagles : they were stronger than lions." — 2 Sam. 1 : 23. 
(See Hob. 1 : 8—10.) 

10. Litotes is an extenuation to avoid censure, or to ex* 
press more strongly what is intended ; as, " I do not com- 
mend ;" i e. I blame. " The words are not harmless ;" L e. 
they are injurious. ^' A citizen of no mean city ;" i. e. an 
illustrious one. — Acts 21 : 39. 



What is metonymy f What does it give one object? What to syneodoohe f What 
isixoDy? What is hyperbole? What Vi litotee ? 
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11. Vuian, or Imagery, is a lively representation of past 
or fotnre events as if actually present ; as, Fs. 2 : 23. 

" The combat deepens : — on, ye brave, 
Who rush to glory, or the grave I 
Wave, Munich, aU thy banners wave 1 
And charge with all iky chivalry 1" — Campbell. 

12. Apostrophe is a turning from the tenor of discourse, to 
make some address ; as, ^^ Death is swallowed up in victory. O 
Death ! where is thy sting % Grave ! where is thy victory %^ 
— 1 Cot. 15 : 65. See P*. 9:6. Of this, is also given an 
example, when an advocate turns from the jWy, to address a 
few remarks to the court. 

13. JSrotesis is an earnest question, used more strongly to 
affirm or deny ; or to give life and spirit to discourse ; as, — 

1. ^ Am I not an apostle ? am I not free ? have I not seen 
Jesus Christ our Lord ? are ye not my work in the Lord 1" — 
1 Cor, 9: 1. 

2. " Are all apostles 1 are all prophets 1 are all teachers 1 
are all workers of miracles ? have all the gifts of healing ? do 
all speak with tongues? do all interpret?" — li. 12 : 29. (See 
Id, 9 : 4-8. Gal, 3 : 1-5.) 

14. Ecphonesis is a pathetic or animated exclamation; 
as,— 

^ Ah Eloquence ! thou wast undone ; 
Wast from thy native country driven, 
When Tyranny eclipsed the sun, 
And blotted out the stars of heaven !" — Cary. 
See 2 8am. 18: 83.— Pa. 66 : 6,— Rom, 11 : 88. 

15. Antithesis is a contrast of opposite words or sentiments 
to givjB greater eflfect ; as, — 

1. " Though deep, yet clear : though gentle, yet not dtiU: 

Strong, without rage : without overflowing, fuUP 

2. " We B,Te fools for Christ^s sake, but ye are vdse in Christ ; 
we are toeak, but ye are stronp * ye are honorable, but we are 
despised}'— \ Car. 4 : 10. 

See/a: 12:18. 6: 12. 10: 21-24 12: 18. 15: 42-54. 

Whatlsylflion? Apostrophe? Brototfs? EophonMUr Antithedit 
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16. Mq^etition is the reonrrenoe of the same word, phraee 
or sentiment, to heighten the effect ; as, " Charity soffereth 
long, and is kind ; charity envieth not ; charity vaunteth not 
itseU^ (bnt) beareth €Ul things, believeth all things, hopeth 
all things, endnreth all things." — 1 Cor. 13 : 4, 7. 

See yenee 8, 11.— /d 12:8-11. 2 Oor. 11: 22. This figure lutiaUy 
produces dimax. 

17. Climax is a gradual rising in discourse to what is more 
important or impressive ; as, ^' For all things are yours : 
whether Paul, or ApoUos, or Cephas, or the world, or life, or 
death, or things present, or things to come : all are yours ; and 
ye are Christ's ; and Christ is God's."— 1 Cor. 3 : 21-23. 

See Jiom. 8 : 86-89. 6: 8-6. 2 Peter, 1 : 6-7. The 18th of 1 Cor. 
and the 11th of JBeb. oonstitute each a oontumed climax. 

VERSIFICATION. 

242. — ^1. Verdjlcation is the art of arranging words 
into yerses. 

2. A verse^ or line, consists of a certain succession of ac- 
cented and unaccented syllables. 

3. A stanza consists of two or more verses properly ad- 
justed to each other. Stanzas are often incorrectly called 
yerses. 

4. A hemistich is half a yerse or line. A couplet, or dis- 
tich, consists of two verses. A triplet consists of three yerses 
rhyming together. 

5. Rhyme is the similarity of sound in the last syllables of 
two or more different verses. 

6. Blank verse is verse without rhyme. 

POETIC FEET. 

343. — 1. Feet are the rhythmical divisions of a verse. 

Note 1. In EDglish yersificatiOD, accented syllables are aocoimted fonf 
unaccented syllables, short. Thus : — 

What is repetition r What does it prodaoef What is oltmax? Versifloatioii f A 
renef Astaosa? Are stanzas erer miscaOedf What is a bemlstteh f A eonpletf 
A triplet? Whatisrhymef Blank yenef What are feet? What of long and shoit 
syllables in English r 
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"And may | it Utet | mj^ wSa|ry Jige 
ETnd out I thS peace|fiU her|m{tflge." 
KoTB. 2. A foot may consist of part of a word, of a whole word, of 
different words^ or of parts of different words. 

KoTB 8. In Greek, and in Latin poetry, each syllable has a certain quan- 
tily, long or shorty independent of accent ; but not in English. 

2. The quantity of a syllable is the relative time occupied in pro- 
noai««iDg it. A long syllable has the quantity of two short ones. 

METER, OR MEASTJRE. 

244. — 1. Mster is the measure by whieh verses are com- 
posed, 

2. stanzas of four lines^ haying four feet in the- first and third, and 
three in the second and fourth, are called common meter : those of four 
lineS) the third haying four feet^ and the others three, are called short 
meter: and those of four lines^ each containing /cmr feet; are called long 
meter, 

8. The meter depends on the number of the syllables and the place of 
the accent 

4k A verse of one foot is called manometer; of two, dimeter; of 
tiiree, trimeter; of four, tetrameter; of five, pentameter; of siz^ hex- 
ameter ; of seven, heptameter, 

5. There are eight kinds of feet : four of Pwo sylla- 
bles, and four of three. 

I. FEET OF TWO SYLLABLES. 

1. An Iambus ^^ — ; as, bStrfty. 

2. A Trochee — '^ ; as^ graceftiL 

8. A Spondee ; as^ pale mdm. 

4* A Pyrrhic >-' ^-^ ; as^ 5n ft (hill). 

II. FEET OF THREE SYLLABLES. 

1. An Anapest w^ w — ; as, {ntSrvCne. 

2. A Dactyl — w w; aa^ holin&a. 
8. An Amphibrac >-^ — ^^; as^ dSlightftiL 
4. A Tribrach >-' ^-^ >-'; aa^ (hon)$rftbl& 

Of what may a ibot coxuist f What oonstltates qnantitj In English f What is qoan* 
lityf What is meter? What is common meter? Short metre? Long meter? On 
what does the meter depend? What is a rerse of one footcalled? Of two? Three ? 
Four? Fire? Six? Seven? How many kinds of feet? Name the first fonr ? The 
■eeond- fonr ? CHve an example of each ? 
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By obBerving the preoeding examples^ it appeftn^ thftt^ 
1. The Iambus coDBists of a abort syllable and a long one. 

5. The Trochne oonsigtB of a long syllable and a abort one. 
8. The Spondee oonabts of two long syllables. 

4L The Pyrrhic oonflista of two abort syllables. 

0. The Anapeet eonsists of two short syllables and a long one, 

6. The Dactyl consists of a long syllable and two short ones. 

7. The Amphibrach consists of a shorty a long, and a short syllabi* 

8. The THbrach consists of three short syllables. 

Of these^ the principal English feet are the lambue, Trochee, Anapeti^ 
mad Dactyl 

'scanning. 

245. Socmninff is the resolying of yerses into the 
feet which compose them. 

NonL When the measore is ezact^ the yerse is called aeatalectie; 
when a syllable is wanting, the yerse is called cataleetic : when there is 
a redundant syllable, it is called hypercatalectie, or hypermeter, 

L OF IAMBIC VERSE. 

In Iambic verse, the accent is placed on the even syllables* It 
has the following meters : 

1. Seven Iambuses, or Heptameter. 
When all I thy m6r|oies, O 1 my G6d, | my risjing sOnl | surveys, 
Transport|ed with | the view | I^m lost | in won|der, love, | and pnuse. 

2. Six Iambuses, or Hexameter. 
N6r wear | my hours | SLway, I but seek [ the herjmit's cell ; 
'Tis he I my doubt | can dear, | perhaps | my care | dispel. 

8. Five Iambuses, or Pentameter. 
Now came | still evelnlng en, | and Twijlight gray 
Had in | her so|ber live|ry all | things clad. 

4. Four Iambuses, or Tetrameter. 
O thou, I beneath | whose sovlrelgn sway. 
Nations | and worlds, [ in dust | decay. 



Of what do« the Iambus consist ? The trochee f Spondee f Pyxrhic f Anapest t 
Dactyl? Amphibrach r Tribrach? Which are the principal English feet? What If 
scanning t What if the yerse ii exact f When a syllable la wanting f When there is 
« rednndant syllable ? 
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5. Three Iambuses^ or Trimeter. 
See wh&t | & liv|ing stone 
The biiildlers did j refuse. 

6. Two Iambuses, or dimeter. 

Great men | maintain 
Wise men | should reign. 

7. One Iambus, or Monometer. 

D^p thought 
They sought. 

The following line is an example of the seven forms of Iambic. 

i. H5w blithe | whgn first | fr5m ftr [ I came 1 16 wOo | and win | thS mSid. 

2. Whenfirst j from far | Icame | to woo ] and win | the maid. 

8. From hr j Icame | to woo | and win | themaid. 

4. Icame | to woo | and win | themaid. 

5. To woo I and win | themaid. 

6. And win | the maid. 

1, The maid. 

B J adding en to maid, seven forms oihypermeters are famished. 

1. H5w blithe | whSn first | frQm fSx \ I came 1 15 wOo | Snd win | thd maid<$n. 

2. When fii*8t | from far 1 1 came | to woo | and win | the maid«n. 

8. From far 1 1 came | to woo | and win | the maiden. 

4. Icame | to woo | and win | the maiden. 

5. To woo I and win | the maiden. 

6. And win | the maiden. 

7. The maiden. 

Iambic Hypermeter verse is now usually divided into alternate 
Imes of four and three feet ; as, 

Let mg I to some | wild desjert go 

And f md | & peace|ful home, 
Where storms | of mal|ic€i nevjer blow, 
Temptajtions nevjer oome. 

lambie JBypermeter verse is the Alexandrian measure, and is sel- 
dom used except to complete a stanza, especially in heroic rhyme; 
as. 

Bow is Uanblchypenn«terTei90 now QsnAlly divided f Whatislambio hfimi*jt*^ 

TttM? When is it used ? 
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A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 

Which like I k wonndjed snake | drags its | slow length | &long. 

lambie Pentameter verse is the regular English Heroic, and is 
the form commonly nsed in blank verse. The Elegiac Stanza of 
four Pentameter verses, rhymes alternately ; as, 
Herojic virjtae did | his ac|tions guide ; 

And he | the 8nb|stance, not th' appear|ance, chose. 
To res|one one | such friend, | he took | more pride, 
Than to | destroy | whole t^onjsands of { snch foes. 

Note 1. — By a proper use of J^oeheea, Anapests^ &a, Iambic verse of 
five feet is capable of many varieties. 

NovB SL — Except in connection with longer ones^ Iambic verses of 
fewer than seven syllables are seldom used. 

n.-X)F TROOHAEO VERSE 

In Trochaic verse, the accent is placed on the odd syllables. It 
has the following meters : 

1. Six Trochees, or Hexameter. 
On §. I mountain | stretched bejneath SL | hoary ] willdw. 
Lay a | shepherd | swain, and | viewed the | rolling | billow. 

2. Five Trochees, or Pentameter. (Little nsed.) 

All th&t ] walk dn | foot or | ride in | chari|dts. 

8. Four Trochees, or Tetrameter. 

Though ye | had & | wlU to | hide him, 

Now, we I hope, you'll | not a|bide him. 

4. Three Trochees, or Trimeter. 
Seize the | lightning's | pmion, 
From the | starr'd do|minion. 

5. Two Trochees, or Dimeter. 
Bich the I treasure, 
Sweet the | pleasure. 

6. One Trochee* 
Hearing, 
Fearing. 

^^M» of the limblo pentameter venef In wh«t Je it oommonly ued f Whatofthe 
I Stanxaf Where la the aooent In troehalo yene f 
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Note. — Trochaic verse of. single rhyme ends with a long syllable 
added, forming hypermeter; as, 

1. When 1 1 dipped in|to the | Future, | far as | human | eye could | see ; 
Saw the | vision [ of the | world, and | aU the | wonder | that will | be. 

2. Kight and | morning | were at | meeting | over | Water |lco, 
docks had | sung their | earliest greeting : | faint and | low they | or^w. 

8. In a I wretched ] workhouse | Age's crown is | bare, 
With a I few thin | locks just | fencing | out the | &ir. 
4. Idle I after | dinner, ] in his | chair. 
Sat a I farmer, | ruddy, | fat, and | Mr. 
5. Model I of thy | parent | dear, 
Happy I infant 1 worth a | fear. 
6. In the I rhymes of | old, 
Poets I gravely | told. 
7. Let it I bound 
On the I ground. 
. NdX. — ^Iunbi«8 and TroohAicB are often found in the same poem. !l\ro- 
ekctic verse, with a final long syllable added, is merely Iambic veree^ 
wanting the initial short syllable ; aa, 

1. Trochaic : Bestir | mOrt&ls | t&il f5r | nOught 

2. Iambic : (And) restjlSas mOrjtSls toil } f5r ndught 

IIL OF ANAPESTIO VERSE. 

In anapestic verse, tie accent is placed on every third syllable. 
It has the following meters : 

1. Four Anapestics, or Tetrameter. 

May I gov [em my paslsions with ablsolute sway, 
And grow wis|er and betlter as life | wears away* 

2. Three Anapestics, or Trimeter. 
Fr6m the cen|ter all round | to the sea, 
I am lord | of the fowl | and the brute. 

8. Two Anapestics, or Dimeter. 
Like a beaoltiful dream, 
By the mead|ow and stream. 

4. One Anapestic, or Monometer. 
O'er the snow 
Swift we go. 

How does trochaio verse of single rhyme end? Are troehaJo and Umbic Terse tbe 
? Where is the accent in anapestic verse f 
10 
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NooL— The fawrth and teewd forms flometimes admit an additional 
•Aoft syllable at the end ; as^ 

4L On thd warm | ch^ek 5f yoQtIi | smfles Snd rde|& ftre bltod|XDg. 
2. Of thg birds | in thy bdw|Sr, 
And the 8un|ple white flow|er. 

KoTX.— 13ie first foot of Anapestic rerse may be an IumJAc ; as^ 
0» had 1 1 the wings | of a dove, 
BOw soon I wonld I taste | you again. 

rV. OF DACTYUO VERSR 

In Dactylio verse, the accent is placed on the first syllable of each 
foot. It has the following meters : 

1. Four Dactylics, or Tetrameter. 
Noble and | rare was her | place in s6|clety, 
Gracefid and | artless, she | moved with pro|priety: 
Modest, sin|cere, and a | pattern of | piety, 
IViends were not | wanting to | cherish her | memory. 
3. Three Dactylics, or Trimeter. 
Joy to the | followers | of thg Lord, 
Thus saith the | snre, the e|temal word. 
8. Two Dactylics, or Dimeter. 
Not of earth | now It brings 
Joy of ce|lestial things. 
4. One Dactylio. 
Tyranny. 
Villainy. 

WUeh ftirmB admit an additional abort syllable f In anapeatio yeiw^ wbat maj tlie 
flrat Ibot be? Where is the acoent in dactylio yene? 



ANALYTICAL CHART OF SENTENCES, THEIR PARTb 
AND ELEMENTS. 



Seutenoes 



1. Inform, 
or Bpedea' 



. Simple. 

Oomplez J Complete. 
: Oomponndl PartlaL 



iDecUuratiye ] 
Imperative l^.^fU" fDeflnlte. 
T«f.»,«»«.H,^ ^' J Indefinite. ( Indicative foniL 
Interrogative J j j^^^^^ J Imperative form. 

(.Double. ( Emphatio form. 



r Close. 
8. In structare-j Compact 



( 1st form. 
Single < 2d form. 
(Sdform 
, . Double. 

Tvw«A i Entire, or perfect 
l^^x^ \ ElUptlo, or imperfect 



{Words. Nnmber of 

Phrases. Elements 

Claoses. 
Members. 



Variation of (I- »y*^^P*»»^ 
Elements 1 jj. By contraction. 



Principal 



'1st variety. 

2d variety. 

8d varie^. 

4th variety. 
.5th variety. 

( Simple. 
1. Subject < Complex. 
( Compound 

^ Simple. 
Complex. 
Compound. 



18. Adjective.* 
4. Objective, 
fi. Adverbial 
Mai»rl«]fl of \ Substantive. 6. Connective. 



Relation of 
Glomonts' 



1. Cofirdinate. 

2. PrIncipaL 
8. Suborainato 
4. BedprocaL 
6. Independent 



Complete. 



Sentences are 
connected 



1. By oonlunctions. 

2. By ooDjunotlve adverbfli 
8. By rewive prononnsi 

4 By phrases. 
.6. By inoorporatiim. 



Attributes of 
Objects. 



1. Being. 

2. State. 
8. Action. 

4 Mere limitation, 
fi. Quality. 
6. Class. 



Attributes i I' -^S^ff 
^'««-d1l nS^for. 



* The adiective, objective, adverbial, and independent elemantB) may, like the sub 
Jeot or predicate, be simple, complex, or compound. 
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SERIES OF READING BOOKS, 

BT HENBY MAimEYILLE, D. D. 

OOMPRISINa 

PRIMARY READING BOOK. 1 voL 16mo. . . Price, $0 10 

SECOND READER. 1 vol. 16mo 11 

THIRD READER. lvoLl6mo " 25 

FOURTH READER. 1 vol. 12mo. . . . " 88 

COURSE OF READING. OK FIFTH READER. 12mo. " '?< 

ELEMENTS OP READING AND ORATORY. 1 voL large 

12mo. " 1 00 

Great pains have been taken to make these books superior to any 
other reading-books in nse, by reducing them to a complete practical 
system, founded on the nature of the language, by which the proper 
delivery of all sentences may be determined, and Reading elevated to 
the rank of a science. The proper and thorough use of these books 
places it in the power of every pupil to become an accomplished reader. 
The selections will be found to contain some of the finest gems in the 
language, which cannot fail of interesting the pupil, and cultivate a 
literary taste. 

The Fibst and Second Readebs introduce successively the different 
parts of speech, and are designed to combine a knowledge of their 
grammatical functions with the meaning and pronunciation of words. 

The Third and Foueth Readers commence with a series of exercises 
on articulation ^nd modulation, containing numerous examples for 
|n>acticc on the elementary, sounds (including errors to be corrected)^ 
and on the different movements of the voice produced by sentential 
structure, by emphasis, and by the passions. 

The Coubsb or Reading comprises three parts : the Jlrtt part con- 
taining a more elaborate description of elementary sounds and of the 
parts of speech grammatically considered, than was deemed necessary 
in the preceding works; part second, a complete classification and 
description of every sentence to be found in the English, or in any 
other language ; part third, paragraphs ; or sentences in their oonneo- 
tion unfolding general thoughts, as in the common reading-books. 

The Elements of Reading and Obatobt closes the series with an 
exhibition of the whole theory and art of Elocution exclusive of ges- 
ture. It contains^ besides the classification of sentences, the laws of 
punctuation and delivery deduced from it, the whole followed by 
fturefullv selected pieoes for sentential analysis and vocal praetioeu 
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RECOBIMENBATIONS OF MANDEVILLE^ SERIES OF READERS 



That the series is eminently practical and highly approved is shown 
by the following testimonials, selected from the thousands that haFe 
been received from public educators^ who have tested them by thorough 
examination or actual use. 

JVw» Waltkb Bahjet, SupL PtibUe SehooU, FowrOi IHtMet, Nww OrUanSy 

** I luiT6 ezamlnod, with oraeh eare and interest, PraflBSSor ICandeTille^B aeries of 
Readent and am maeh gratified to obeerve that he has rednoed the saljeet of pmietiiar 
tlon and delivery to a oomplete Byatem; and they possev such superior advantages 
^er anj others that I have ever examined, that I liave adopted them as text-books in 
the pnblic schools ander mj sapervislon.'* 

\* In Jnly, 18S8, MandeylllA's Beading books were adopted and introduced in all 
the Public Schools of New Orleans. 

THe/bllawinff Betolutkm toaa unanimously adopted by Cfts Board qf Education 
o/St LmUs, October, IWi, 1862. 

Rseolvad, That Professor ICandoyllle^s Series of Readers be substituted as text-books 
for Swsn's Besders in the Public Schools of this city."* 

FromthelaU 8. I* Hours, CUy SuperintmdMi of SchooU, BrotMyn, 

**Mandeville'8 Beading Books arc used in all of the PubHc Schools of Brooklyn, and 
with great satisfaction and profit, both to teacher and pupil As mere reading bo<^ 
Ibey are probably unsurpassed either in matter or System ; but as a means of dlsclosfais 
tbo true structure of our language, and pointing out the proper modo of parsing it, this 
series is believed to be altogether unequalled.*" 

Prop. Makdbvilu's Lsotuu.— **The Committee to whom was intrusted the 
preparation of an expression of the sentiments ci the Teachers of the Public, Ward, 
Corporate and Private Schools of the City of New York, who have attended ProC 
IfandeviUe's Lectures, in his course on Elocution, respectftilly report the following 
resolutions : 

*^ Resolved, That the course of Lectures on Elocution, by ProC Ifandeville, which 
we have attended, has been to us a source of much gratification and profit 

^ Resolved, That his system, based upon sound Philosophical principles, is an sssy. 
progressive, natural, and eminently original method of attaining a knowledge of the 
classification and structure of every kind of sentence in the English language, with it 
appropriate punctuation and delivery; and we are happy to say unhesitatingly, that in 
our opinion, his course, if fidthfnlly carried out by teachers as he recommends, is better 
calculated to make good readers than any othw with which we have been acquainted.^ 

Thefottowing is signed by all the Principles qf the Syracuse Public Schools, 
eoBceptone. 

** We, the undersigned. Principals of Public Schools in the City of Syracuse, having 
formed some acquaintance with Mandevllle's System of Beading and Oratory, take 
occasion oheerfhlly to express our unfeigned approval and admiration of the some, as 
the only truly Scientific System known to us, and our belief that its unlveisal introduo 
tlon into the Public Schools of onr conntry, would prove a very valuable accession t« 
the present educational fiicflitt<»s.*' 
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THE SHAKSPEARIAN READER 

BY J. W. B. HOWB. 
12mo. 447 pages. Price $1 25. 

This work is prepared expressly for the use of Classes in sohools and 
the reading circle, and contains a Collection of the most ap- 
proved Plays of Shakspeare, carefnlly reyised, with introductory 
and explanatory notes. 

*>• This to a very handflome rolame, and It ^trtU prove, wo boUere^ a very popular one. 
Ptdbahlj no maiiliTiiig to better qnaUfled for the task of preparing awork of thto kind 
than Prof. Hows, who has long been a teacher of elocution, and from hto Ieotai«a on 
Shakspeare, has acquired a high reputation for hto masterly analysto of the great di» 
matist The only ftnlt that we find with hto book to that he has left ont the comie 
parts, and has given nothing of FalstafU But hto roasons Ibr the omission are sound and 
discriminating."— JITmo York Mkror^ 



PRIMARY SPELLER AND READER. 

BY ALBEST D. WBIGHT. 
Price 12i Cents. 

This little yolame of 144 pages combines a Primary Spelling-book 
and Reader, happily illustrated with numerous cuts, intended to attract 
the attention of the young, and to suggest thought for oral instruction 
and conversation. 

It is confidently belieyed, that the proper use of this little book will 
obviate most of the difficulties experienced at the commencement of a 
child's education. 

As fast as the letters are learned, an application is immediately 
made of them, 

Ko word is given in which a letter occurs that has not been pre- 
viously learned. 

The capital letters are taught one at a time, and by review in read- 
ing lessons. 

The words are systematically presented, being classified by their 
vowel sounds and terminating consonants; and generally, at the end 
of each class, they are arranged into little spelling lessons. 

The learner is immediately initiated into reading lessons, composed 
of words of two or three letters^ and is then led progressively into more 
difiScult words. 

**Thto to aa ezoeUent little book ibr childien, snd sn fanprovement on all other Pil* 
marj LesBOBBk'*— iv; T, OhMrter, 

*" We most heartily commend It to the ftrorabla regard of teaehen and pamitii"** 
ToaeKer^ Advocate. 

8 
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CLAS&-BOOK OF POETRY. 

BY ELIZA BOBBINS. 

Ooniuning a judicious, beautiful, and interesting Collection of Poeti^ 

for ih« Use of Children in Schools, and private reading. 12moL 

16mo. 252 pages. Price 76 cents. 

Extract from the Author' i Preface, 
^ In no way is a graceful and refined style of speech so naturally 
formed as by poetic language made thoroughly familiar to the young. 
* J do not like poetry ; I cannot understand it^' often say half-taught 
children. Give them the poetry of good writers^ with a little necessary 
oommenl^ and you will remove all obscurity from the most instructive 
and effecttye poetry, and all distaste to it. I have endeavored to do 
this in the following collection, and I trust that while it exhibits *only 
tbings pure,' * lovely, and of good report^' it may also give much plea 
sure, and be serviceable accordingly." 



GUIDE TO KNOWLEDGE. 

Bt Eliza Robbins. 16mo. 400 pages. Price 68 cents. 

. This contains a large amount of useful information, communicated in 
an entertaining and easy style of familiar questions and answers on 
every-day subjects^ such as children are constantly asking questions 
about 

**Tb6 basis of this work is the * Child's Guide to Knowledge— on elementary book 
which has been mnch used in England for many years, and ia particalarly adapted to 
oar own coontry and nation. It oommencee with qnestions and aaaweiS on those ele- 
mentary topics which occupy the attention of the young mind, and ranges over the 
complete circle of nsefol knowledge. It is a storehouse of yarions information for the 
young. We know of no elementary book, that with the necessary aid of judicious in- 
structors, and suitable illustrative helps^ can be made more usefiil to youth. Accom- 
panying, is a dictionary of technical terms. We cordially recommend it to th« notice 
of teachers.^— t/bttrfioZ and Menaenger. 



CLASS-BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. 
Bt Prof. B. Jabqxb. 18mo. Price 42 cents. 

This work is designed to afford to pupils in common sehoolB and academies a know- 
ledge of the Animal Kingdom, not by making it a tiresome study, ovMioaded with 
Inoomprahensible technical terms taken fhnn I«tin and Greek, but as a sdentiflc, 
amusing, instructive, and usefUl occupation for the Juvenile mind, impartiag a taste fof 
•ofleettng snd preasrviaf xoolagidsl spedm«iis, and AinisUnf salOeoti for iatenstiim 
and elevated observation. 
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0. ATPLSTOK f CO^ PVBLISHEWS, 

THE CHILDIS FIRST HISTORY OF ROME. 

BT MIBB X. M. BEWELL. 
18mo. 266 pagea. Price 60 OeAts. 

In the preparation of this work for the use of children, the authoreii 
hftB drawn her materials from the most reliable soarces, and incorporated 
them into a narrative at once nnostentatious, perspicuous^ and graphio, 
aiming to be understood bj those for whom she wrote, and to impress 
deeply and permanently on their minds the historical facts contained 
in the book. The entire work is clothed in a style at once pleasing and 
oomprehensible to the juvenile mind. 

** The aathor of this work has been very saocessftil In her style of nsmtlon, ss well 
m gone to the bent souroes accesaiblo for her &ct& While there is nothing light and 
tri\ial in her manner, there is all the Tivacity of the most lively fireside story-teller; 
find those things, ** of which it is a shame to speak," she gets over with great jndgmeiit, 
delloacy and tMt While it is eminently a child's book, we greetty ni^ndge if It 
•boQld net prove a fitvocite with adolta, espedally that olaas who ennot eommand time 
to read protracted hlstoriea.'*-^(7Ar<«Ma» Mirror. 



A FIRST HISTORY OF GREECE. 

BT HI8B B. M. SBWELL. 
18mo. 866 pagea Price 63 Gents. 

This work is dengned to impart to young people a more clear and 
understandable knowledge of Grecian history than is attainable throu^ 
any of the numerous works on that subject that have been accumulat- 
ing during the last century. By selecting and presenting clearly and 
concisely only prominent characters and eventfl^ and not overloading 
and rendering their perusal irksome by a mass of minor details^ tha 
authoress has rendered an essential service to the youth of our country. 

**]ii8B Sewellis emtnently sacoasaftil in this attempt to set forth the history of araeee 
in a manner salted to the instmctlon of the young, The chronology is Indd, the events 
are well selected, and the narrative is perspicnons and simple. The ikets and the roe 
thod oi presenting them are taken mainly from the work of Bishop Thiriwall, an eis- 
Mllent aatberitgr, and the work as a whole is the best with wUeh we are acquahited 
for the nae of ehildren in their lessons of Gredan BMofj^ whether in the acbool-room 
or the Hunily c^3Ni\e»*^Providence Jowmdk 

*' She has fidthfUly condensed her subject, from the Siege of Troy, b. a 1184^ to the 
destnietlon of Corinth, and the annexation of Oreecot as a province to the Bomae 
Bmi>toe, a. o. 141 ; ftrming a most excellent ontiine, to be iUled up by the ftatute aettul- 
ikions of the reader. Tha ohronologloal taUe of eolsaiponiy evf^nts attaelied Is a 
valuable additien.^»^<»0t«MMi« DaOy Timm, 





D. APPLSTOJi f CO^ mLZSHER8, 

MANUAL OP GRECIAN AND ROMAN ANTIQUmES. 

BT DR. X. V. BOJBXH. 

WITH NOTES AND QUJB8TI0N8 BY REV, THOMAS K. ARNOLD. 

1 Vol. 12mo. 209 pages. Price $1 00. 

the preeent MannBls of Greek and Roman Antaqnities are fiir snp<^ 
rior to any thing on the same topics as yet offered to the American 
public A principal Review of Germany says of the Roman Manval: 
*' Small as the eompass of it is, we may confidently affirm that it is a 
great improvement on all preceding works of the kind. We no longe? 
meet with the wretched old method, in which subjeets essentially dis- 
tinct are herded together, and connected sttbjeets disconnected, but 
have a simple, systematic arrangement, by which the reader readily 
receives a clear representation of Ronuui life. We no longer stumble 
against oounUess errors in detail, which, though long ago assailed and 
extirpated by Neibuhr and others, have found their last place 6t refug« 
in our manuals." 



HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

BT MB& XABKHAM. SSYISED BT ELIZA ROBBINB. 
12mo. SSY pages. Price 75 Cents. 

This work covers a period from the Invasion of Julius Gssar to the 
Reign of Yictoria, containing questions adapted to the use of schools 
in this country. 

''Mrs. Markham's History was used by that model for all teachers, 
the late Dr. Arnold^ master of the great English school at Rugby, and 
agi'ees in its character with his enlightened and pious views of teach- 
ing history. It is now several years since I adapted this history to the 
form and price acceptable in the schools in the United States. I have 
recently revised it^ and trust that it may be extensively serviceable in 
education. 

" The principal alterations from the original are a new and more 
convenient division of paragraphs, and entire omission of the conver- 
sations annexed to the chapters. In the place of these I have affixed 
questions to every page that may at once facilitate the work of the 
teacher and the pupiL The rational and moral features of this book 
first commended itself to me, and I have used it succeesfolly with my 
own scholars." — Extract from (he American Bditor^t Preface^ 
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A AFFLETON f CO^ PUBLISHERS, 



MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY AND fflSTORY 
12mo. 896 pages. Price |1 00. 

This work was originally prepared by Wilhelm Piiti^ an eminent 
German scholar, and translated and edited in England by Rev. T. K. 
Arnold, and is now revised and introduced'to the American public in a 
W«U* written preface, by Mr. Geoi^e "W. Greene, teacher of modem 
languages in Brown University. 

As a text-book on Ancient History for Colleges and advanced Aca- 
deoies, this volume is believed to be one of the best compends pub 
liahed. 



HAND-BOOK OF MEDLEVAL GEOGRAPHY & HISTORY 

BY WILHELM PUTZ. 

TRANSLATED BY REV. R. B. PAUL, M, A 

1 YoL 211 pages. 12mo. Price '75 Cents. 

The characteristics of this volume are : precision, condensation, and 
luminous arrangement It \fi precisely what it pretends to b o a 
manual, a sure and conscientious guide for the student through the 
crooks and tangles of MedisBval History. All the great principles of 
this extensive period are carefully laid down, and the most important 
facts skilfully grouped around them. 



MANUAL OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY, 

BT WILHELM PTSTH 

TRANSLATED BY REV. R. B. PAUL, M, A. 

12mo. 886 pages. Price $1 00. 

This volume completes the series of the author's works on geography 
and history. Every important fact of the period, comprehensive as it 
is both in geography and histoiy, is presented in a concise yet clear 
and connected manner, so as to be of valuer not only as a text-book for 
students, but to the general reader for reference. Although the facte 
ai*e gi'eatly condensed, as of necessity they must be^ yet they are pre- 
sented with so much distinctness as to produce a fixed impression on 
the mind. It is also reliable as the work of an indefatignble German 
scholar, for correct information relating to the progress and changes of 
states and nations — ^literature, the sciences and the arts— and all that 
dttnbinea in modem civilization. 

T 



A APftETON f CO^ FU^LISHMMB, 



k DIGEST OF THE LAWS, CUSTOMS^ MANNERS AND 

INSTITUTIONS OF THE ANCIENT AND MODERN 
NATIONS. 

BY THOMAS DBW. 
ZaU Prmidma tfOis CoUege </ WOUam and Marp, 

1 YoL Sra 662 pages. Pzioe $2 00. 

On ezamination, it will be found that more than wdinary labor baa 
been expended npon thia work, and that the author has proceeded upon 
higher prineiplea, and has had higher aims in riew than historical ooot- 
pilers ordinarily propose to themselves. Instead of being a mere cata- 
logne of events, cbronologicallj- arranged, it is a careful, laborious, and 
instruetive digest of the lawi^ customs, manners, institutions^ and civi- 
lization of the ancient and mpdem nations. 

The department of modem history in particular has been prepared 
with unusual eare and industry. 

Frvm JoBK J. Omnr, ^rqfftttor in JTmt Torb Fr4^ Aeademy, 

** I haye exunfai«d with much plessare Prat Dew's * DlgMt of the Laws, IfsDner^ 
Oastoms, Awl, of Andent sad Modsni Hsttms.* It ftmlihM a deflMeratam In the 
study of hiatorj wbloh I have long deriMd te tee. The. maaner la wbkdi hiitoiy is 
generally studied in our inatitvtIoBS of learningi 1% In my judgment, very defectiYO. 
The great oentral points or epochs of history are not made to stand out with sofficient 
prominence. Events of minor importance are made to embarrass the memory by the 
•onftised method of their prssentatlon to tfaemtod ; history is stodied by pages and not 
by snt^ectsw In the wfldemees of events throogfa which tiie sftodeiit Is groping his way, 
he soon becomes lost and perplexed. The past is as obecnre as the ftitore. nis lessoB 
aoon becomes an Irksome task. The memory Is wearied with the monotoaons task of 
striving to retain the mnltltodlnons events of each dally lesson. 

**ThiB evil appears to be remedied In a great degree by Pro£ Dew's admirable ar- 
rangement Around the great points of hlstoiy he has grouped those of subordinate 
Innportance. Each section Is introduced by a caption, in which the subject is briefly 
stated, and so as to be easily remembered. Thus the student having mastered the lead- 
ing events, will find little ov no difflculty In treasuring up the minor points In their 
order and oonnection. I trust the book will be adopted In onr higher institutions <A 
learning. I greatly prefer it to any history ft>r the use of aeibools which I hsvesssn.*' 



HISTORY OF GERMANY. 

BT IVKDEBIOB KOHLBAXIBOH. 
\ Vol. 600 pages. 8ve^ Price %\ 6a 
This history extends from the earliest period to the preeent HiiM^ 
and has been translated from the latest German edition by Jamea IX 
fiass. 

•* We recommend tt strongly to fhoss of our resdtn who desire a huld, i 
rtve, and impartial hlstexy of the rise, FTogrees, md seadttisa of the Oenasnls i 
— iffsn i a g goestta 



A ATPLMTON f CO^ PUMLI9HS1UI, 



HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS QLTESTIONS. 

BT BIOHASD MAeKALL. BEYIBED BT MBCk LAXJBXNG& 
12mo. 896 pages. Price |1 00. 

rhe American authoress of this excellent book has made it peen> 
harlj well adapted to the schools of this country by adding to it a 
chapter on the history and constitution of the United States, and by 
large additions on the elements of mythology, astronomy, architecture, 
heraldry, <fec., <fec. This edition is embellished by numerous cuts^ a 
lai^e portion of the work is devoted to judicious questions and answers 
on ancient and modem history, which must be very serriceable to 
teachers and pupils. 

"• This iB an admirable work to aid both teaefaen and parents In Instructing ehttdrem 
and youth, and there is no work, of the kind that we have seen that is so well calmlat' 
ed to 'awaken a apltlt of landaible oorloaity la young minds,* and toaatto^ tkatouioel^ 
when awakened.**— (7ommtfroia2 AdtertUer, 



HISTORY OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 

BY O£0. W. OBEENE. 
1 Vol 12ma 4M pagea Price $1 00. 

This work will be found to contain a dear and satisfactwy exposi 
iMNi of the reyolntiona of the middle ages^ with sneh general i^iews of 
literature, soeiety, and manners, as are required to explain the panagei 
from ancient to modem history. 

Instead of a single list of sovereigns, the author has given ful 
genealogical tables^ which are much clearer and infinitely more sati» 
faetory. 



OENEEAL HISTORY OF CIYILIZATION IN EUROPE. 

BT 11 0UIZO9 

1 Vol 816 pages. 12ma Price fl 00. 

This work embraces a period from the fall of the Koman empire U 
the French revolution, and has been edited from the second Englisl 
edition, by Pro£ C. & Henry, who has added a few notes. The whole 
work it made attractive by the dear and lively style of the author. 



/I. aPPLBTON f CO^ PUBLISHSBa. 



HISTORY OF ROME. 

BT DB. THOMAS ABHOLD. 
Three Yolomes in One. 8to. 670 pages, $£ 00 

Arnold's History of Rome is a well-known standard work, as iiill 
ftnd accurate as Niebuhr, but much more readable and attractivo ; 
more copious and exact than Keightlej or Schmitz, and more reliable 
than Michelet, it has assumed a rank second to none in value and im 
portance. Its style is admirable, and it is every where imbued witL 
the truth-loving spirit for which Dr. Arnold was pre-eminent For 
Colleges and Schools this history is invaluable; and for private, as well 
as public libraries, it is indispensable. 



LECTURES ON MODERN HISTORY. 

BY DB. THOMAS ABNOLD. 
Large 12mo. 428 pages. Price f 1 25. 

Edited from the second London edition, with a preface and note* 
of Henry Reed, M. A., Professor of English Literature in the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

** These kctoies, eight in nnmher, ftmish'the hest poflstble Introdnctioti to a i»hOo- 
Bophlcal stady of modern history. Prof. Beed has added greatly to the worth and In- 
terest of the volnme, by a: pending to each lectnre sach extracts ftom Dr. Arnold's 
other writings as woold more ftiUy illnstrato its prominent polnt& The notes aad ip- 
pandlK which he has thos ftixnishod are exceedingly Taloable."— J^Mnin^ PiotL 



MANUAL OF ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY, 

BY W. a TATLOB, LL. D., M. B. A. a 

Part I. — Containing the Political History, Geographical Position, 
and Social State of the Principal Nations of Antiquity, carefully digested 
from the Ancient Writers, and illustrated by the discoveries of Modem 
Scholars and Travellers. 

Part IL — Containing the Rise and Progress of the Principal Euro- 
pean Nations, their Political History, and the Changes in their Social 
Condition ; with a History of the Colonies founded by Europeans. Re> 
vised by C. S. Taylor, D. D. 8vo. $2 50. 



D. AfPLSTON f CO., PUSLISHEA8. 



PHILOSOPHY OF SIR WM. HAMHiTON. 

EDITED BT O. W. WIGHT. 

1 YoL 8vo. 5S0 pages. Price $1 60. 

This handsome octavo volume is issued in a beautiful style, and ia 
designed to be used as a text-book in schools and colleges. It em- 
braces all the metaphysical writings of Sir Wm. Hamilton, one of the 
most noted philosophers and logicians of the day, whose writings de- 
serve the attention and consideration of those who have charge of our 
seminaries of learning. 

**With the seyereat logic, and a power of analyeis that la well nigh matchless, he 
unites the most perspicuous and exact style^ expressing tho nicest shades of thought, 
with undeviating accuracy. And his writings display remarkable erudition as well as 
discrimination ; he shows himself perfectly familiar with the theories and argumonta of 
all who liAve gone before himj wheth^ in earlier or later days ; and while ho rendcm 
due honor to each, he knows no such thing as being in bondage to a great name."-- 
Puritan Beeorder, 



HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 

BY H. VIOTOB COUSIN. 

TBAXSLATBD BT a W. WI«RT. 

2 vols. 8vo. 891 pages. Price %Z 00. 

This is the ablest and most popular of all Cousin's works. It ooa- 
tains a full exposition of Eclecticism, by its founder and ablest sup- 
porter ; gives a collected account of the history of philosophy from the 
earliest times ; makes a distinct classification of systems ; affords brief 
yet intelligible glimpses into the interior of almost every school, 
whether ancient or modem; and a detailed analysis of Locke, which 
unanswerably refutes a sensualistic theory that has borne so many 
bitter fi*nits of irreligion and atheism. 

"^ VL Cousin ia the greatest philosopher of France."— iSiir WtUiam BamiUon, 

<* A writer, whose pointed periods have touched the chords of modem society, and 

thrilled through the minds of thousands in almost every quarter of the oiTilised worid." 

•^Sdinbwgh Review, 

** As regixds that part of this work— its translation— which has fidlen to Mr. Wight, 
we must say that it has the air of being well performed. We have not the original at 
haod to compare the two, but the flowing style of the .English version demonstrates tht 
tnuislator's fioniliarity with the foreign language."*— FSw^tfm LU, QaaetU. 
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II. AFPtMTON f CO^ PU9LianBE9, 



BOOK OF ORATOEY. 

BT SBWABB O. HABSHALL, A.1L 

QiM Yoliime. 12ma, of 500 pages. Price $1 OOl 



FIRST BOOK OF ORATORY, 

AJr ABRIDGMENT OF TSS ABOVK 
One Yolome. 12mo., of 237 pogea. Priee 62 Cents. 

These works contain a larger number of elegant extracts than taij 
iimilar ones» from the first American and English authors, among wh<Hn 
are Webster, Clay, Everett^ Calhonn, Wirf^ Randolph, Prentiss, ChAn- 
ning, Dewey, Bnrke, Brougham, Shakspeare^ Byron, Scott^ Hood, 
Bryant, and Longfellow, together with a complete digest of specimena 
of the oratory and poetry of all parts of the Union. 

** A Itfgs and admlnblo solection of pAeoes for dedamstton, ooptons and ysrled, and 
wen cboaen with reference to speaking. The range of selection la almoet vnlyeiflal, ai 
least among modem writers in prose, Terse and drama. Tbej- make a spirited collec- 
tion of thought and rhetoric The editor is a practical teadier of elocution, and evi* 
dently has a wide aoqnalntance with litentnre^ It is asgooda workof the kind as we 
9iyvcww.^—EvangelifA, 

" It is an admirable ooDeetion of piaoes ftr dedamatioii, (sken principally from «ml* 
nent American orators.**— 7H&tmA 



THE MYTHOLOGY OF ANCIENT GREECE AND ITALY. 

BT THOMAS KSIOHTLST. 

18mo. 232 pages. Price 42 Cents. 

jU mythol<^ is closely conneeted vith History and TUlosophy, it 
it beliered that its elements can be admntageonsly taught in our 
]Hiniary schools. 

The present work is an abridgment of the anthor^s larger treatise^ 
and will be found well adapted to yottng persons. 

The well-known reputation of the author is siiffidoit guaranty 
that the pupil who gets his first ideas of mythology from this book 
will not have any thing to unleam, 

**TUfl is predsety the volame which has 1ong1>een wanted In schools. As an IntM- 
#Mto»7 manual, it contains information relative to the goda and heroes of antlqaltj^ 
and not an expression occurs which could ofltod the delicacy of the most acmpoloiif 
fmaa^^-^'Ohrigttan Remembrancer* 

IS 



A APPLETON f CO^ PUSLISHBRSr 



FIEST LESSONS IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 

BY G. P. QUACKENBOS, A. M. 
12mo. Price 46 Cents. 

These ** First Lessons" are intended for beginners in Grammftr and 
Composition, and should be placed in their hands at whatever age it 
may be deemed best for them to commence these branches — say from 
nine to twelve years. In the first fifty pages, by means of lessons on 
the inductive system, and copious exercises under each, the pupil is 
made familiar with the nature and use of the different parts of speech, 
so as to be able to recognize them at once. He is then led to consider 
the different kinds of clauses and sentences, and is thus prepared for 
Punctuation, on which subject he is furnished with well considered 
rules, arranged on a new and simple plan. Directions for the use of 
capital letters follow. Next cqme rules, explanations and examples, 
for the purpose of enabling the pupil to form and spell correctly such 
derivative words as having^ debarring^ pinning^ and the like, which are 
not to be found in ordinary dictionaries, and regarding which the pupil 
is apt to be led astray by the fact that a change is made in th« primi- 
tive word before the addition of the suffix. This done, the scholar ia 
prepared to express thoughts in his own language, and is now re- 
quired to write sentences of every kind, a word being given to suggest 
an idea for each ; he is taught to vary them by means of different ar- 
rangements and modes of expression ; to analyze compound sentences 
into simple ones, and to combine simple ones into compound. Several 
lessons are then devoted to Style. The essential properties, purity, 
propriety, precision, clearness, strength, harmony, and unity, are next 
treated, examples for correction being presented under each. The 
different kinds of composition follow ; and, specimens having been 
first given, the pupil is required to compose successively letters, de- 
scriptions, narrations^ biographical sketches, essaysi and argumenta- 
tive discourses. After this, the principal figures receive attention; 
and the work closes with a list of subjects carefully selected, arranged 
under their proper heads, and in such a way that the increase in dif- 
ficulty is very gradual The work has received the universal approval 
of Teachers and the Press throughout the Union. 



QUACKENBOS' 

ADVANCXD LESSONS JIT COMPOSITION AND RBXTOMtC 

(nearly eeadt.) 
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A AfPLETON t CO^ PUSLISHSRB. 



A DIGEST OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

BY L. T. OOTBLL. 
12ino. Price 60 Cents. 

This work, which is just published, is designed as a Text-Book foi 
the use of Schools and Academies; it is the result of long ezperieno^ 
of an eminently successful Teacher, and will be found to possess many 
peculiar merits. 

At a r^ffvlar meeUng of the Board of SduoaUon of Jioehesterf Add June 18, 1868, 
the /Mowing reaoluUon vHUunanimouOy adopted: 

**Seeolt>edt That Covell's Digest of Engllah Grammiir be sabetltated for WeUiP 
Orammar, as t Tezt^Book in the public schools of this city, to take effect at the oom- 
mencement of the next aehool year." 

Xxiraet from the MintUea of a Regular Meeting of the Board qfEdtteaticn of 
Troy, May ZXet, 1858. 

**Mr. Jones, from Committee on text-books, and school llbrarias, moyed, that Bul- 
lion's English Grammar be stricken from the list of text-books^ and Oorell's be snbsti- 
tated.-Pa&Bed." 

. From fbrty-f our Teachers qf PubHe Schools, Pittsburg, Pck. 

**The nndensigned have examined * Govell's Digest of English Grammar,* and are oi 
opinion that in the Justness of its general views, the excellenoe of its style, the brevity, ao- 
cniacy, and perspicuity of its definitions and rules, the numerous examples and illnstrap 
tions, the adaption of its synthetical exercises, the Bimplidty of its method of analysis, 
and in the plan of its arrangement, this work surpasses any other grammar now belbre 
the public; and that in all respects it is most admirably adapted to the use of sobools 
and academies.** • 

From aU the Teachers qf Public Schools of the Oity of Alleghany, Pa. 
^* We, the undersigned, Teachers of Alleghany city, having carefrilly examined Mr. 
Coveirs Digest of English Gramnuu*,* and impartially compared it with other pam- 
mars now in use, are ftilly satisfied that, while it is In no respect inferior to others, it is 
fn very many respects much superior. While it possesses all that is necessary for the ad- 
vanced student, and much that is not found in other grammars, it is so simplified as to 
adapt it to the capacity of the youngest learner. We are confident that mneh time and 
labor will be saved, and greater improvement secured to our pi^iils in the study of this 
soienoe, by its introduction into our schools ; hence we earnestly recommend to the Boards 
of Directors of this city, its adoption as a uniform text-book upon this science in the 
schools under their direction.** 

From John J. Woloott, A. M., Pr. and Supt 9fh Ward School, Pittsburg, Pa, 

« * Govell's Digest of En§^iBh Grammar* not only evinces the most unceasing labor, the 
most extensive research, the most unrelaxing effort, and the most devoted self-sacrificing 
study of its aut&or, but it is the most complete, the most perfect, and, to me, the most 
tati^actoiy exposition of English Grammar that has come to my notice. It appears to 
me that every youth aspiring to become master of the English language, fi^m the rudi 
mental principles to the fhll, round, beautiful, foultless, perfect period, will make this vol 
nme his • vade mecum.' " 

U 



B. APPLSTON f CO^ PUBLISHERS, 



EXPOSITION OF THE GRAMMATICAL STRUCTURE OP 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

BY JOHN MULLIGAN, A. 11 
Large 12mo. 674 pages. $1 50. 

This work is a compreliensiye and complete system o Engliali 
Grammar, embracing not only all that has been developed by the later 
philologists^ but also the results of years of study and research on the 
part of its author. One great advantage of this book is its admirable 
arrangement Instead of proceeding at once to the dry details which 
are distasteful and discouraging to the pupil, Mr. M. commences by 
viewing the sentence as a whole, analyzing it into its proper parts, and 
exhibiting their connection ; and, after having thus parsed the sentence 
logically, proceeds to consider the individual words that compose it, in 
all their grammatical relations. This is the natural order ; and expe- 
rience proves that the arrangement here followed not only imparts 
additional interest to the subject^ but gives the pupil a much clearer 
insight into it, and greatly facilitates his progress. 

From Db. James W. Alsxahtdcb. 

** I thank you for the oppcHrtaiiity of pemdng your work on the strnotare of the 
English language. It strikes me as being one of the most Talvable oontribattons to this 
Important branch of llteratorei The mode of investigation is so mdike what appears 
In oar ordinary oompilationa, the reasoning is so sound, and the results are so satlafhe- 
tory and so conformable to the genius an^ great authorities of our mother tongue, that 
I propose to recur to it again and again.** 

WariracAfrcm aldAerfrcm R C. Bbnbdiot, Esq., Freaident of the Board cfJBdwiOh 
Hon of ihs City of Hfwt Torh, 

<* I have often thought our language needed some work in which the principles of 
grammatical science and of the structure of the language, philosophically considered, 
were developed and applied to influence and control the «MtM and oonwedo of Horace 
and Quintillan, which seem to me to have been too often the principal source of sole- 
cisms, irregularity And COTrnption. In this point of view, I consider your work a valo- 
able and appropriate addition to the works on the language.*' 

From Wu. Hoxaob Wsrstkb, FreaiderU of the Free Academy ^ Kew York, 

**The exposition of the grammatical structure of the English language by Professor 
Mulligan, of this city, is a work, In my opinion, of great merit, and well calculated to 
Impart a thorough and critical knowledge of the grammar of the English language. 

** No earnest English student can feil to profit by the study of this treatise, yot It ii 
dcsigrned more partlculary for minds somewhat maturer, and for pupils who are cai»able 
in<i have a destoe, to comprehend the principles and Icam the philo8q>hy of their ow« 
tffTJfno." 
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DICnONABY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

BT ALEXANDER SEID, A. IL 
12ma 672 pagesi Price f 1 00. 

Thifl work, which is designed for schools, contains the PaoNUNCLiTin^ 
tnd Explanation of all English words authorized by eminent writera. 

A Yocabnlary of the roots of English words. 

An Accented List of Grsxk, Latin, and Soriptobs proper names. 

An Appendix, showing the pronunciation of nearly S,000 of the 
RMWt important Qeographioal names. 

It is printed on fine paper, in clear type^ strongly bound. 

And is unquestionably one of the best dictionaries for the school- 
room extantw 

From 0. 8. Hsmxt, Proftmor </ PhiUoMphy^ EUiory^ amd SeUoB'Lettru, in flU 
Uni^erMy of the City <^ If aw York. 

**Beid'8 Dlcttooaryof the English Lsngiuige Is an admirable book fin the use of 
schools. Its plan combines a greater number of desirable conditlona for sach a work, 
than way with which I am aoqnalnted ; and it seems to me to be ezecated in general 
with great judgment, fidelity, and aoearacj." 

From HxNBT Bkcd, Profettor qf SnglUh LUeratwre im ihs Uniffsniiy qf Penntyl- 

ifCMia. 

**Beid'8 Dictionary of the English Language appears to have been compiled upon 
KNUid prfnc^iles, and with judgment and aeemaoy. It has Ihe merit, too, of eomblning 
much more than H usually looked for in dictionaries cf small rize, and will, I bdiere, 
be found ezoeUept as a oonTsalent manual tar general reibrenoe, and also for varioui 
purposes of eduMtton." 



GRAHAM'S ENGLISH SYNONYMS, 
CLASSIFIED AND EXPLAINED; 

WnH FEACnOAL EXSACIBEB. DESIGNED FOB S0H0OL8 AND PEITATB TDXtlOE 
Wrni AN JNTEODUOnON AND XLLUBTEATiyB AUTHOERIBa. 

BT HENBT BEED, LL. D. 
1 VoL 12mo. Price $1 00. 

This is one of the best books published in the deparfinent of Ian 
guage, and will do much to arrest the evil of making too eommon use 
of inappropriate words. The work is well arranged for classes^ and 
ean be made a branch of common school study. 

It is admirably arranged. The Synonyms are treated with reference 
to their character, as generic and specific ; as active and passive ; at 
positive and ne£rntive ; and as roiscellaneouB synonyms. 



J>. APPLBTON f CO^ PUBUaUBKB. 

HAND-BOOK OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

BT 6. S. LATHAM, If. D., 7. S. S. 
12mo. 400 pages. Prie« $1 26. 

This woric is desigBed for the use of students in ihft UniveTsit^ and 
High Schools. 

** HiB work to rigidly seientlilc, and hence pooseases a rare vahie. With the wide- 
ifweadlng growth of the Aogio-Sazon dialect, the ImmeBse prMeat and proepectiye 
power of those with whom this isth^ * mother tongue,* such a treaOBe must be eooated 
alike Interesting and nseAiV*— Watchman and B^fiector, 

** A work of great research, much leaming, and to every thinking scholar it will be a 
•Qok of Btndy. The Germanic origin of the Engltoh language, the afflnlttes of the Eng • 
Ml with other languages, a sketsh of the alphabet^ a minute lnTe8tigatioi& of the etjin^ 
9g7 of the language, dca, of great value to every philologlat"— ^>&MrMr. 



HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

BT WILLIAM SPALDING, A. M. 

-twvnsoB or Ii0«x4\ BHasoBio, mxd itmAswtsia^ xh vn iraivsnirT erst. Mirasini 

12mo. 413 pages. Price $1 00. 

The abore work, which is just published, is offered as a Text-book 
Ibr the use of advanced Schools and Aoademies. It traces the literary 
progress of the nation from its dawn in Anglo-Saxon times, down to 
the present day. Commencing at this early period, it is so constructed 
as to introduce the reader gradually and easily to studies of this kind. 
Comparatively little speculation is presented, and those literary monu- 
ments of the earlier datee^ which were thought most worthy of atten 
tion, are described with considerable fulness and in an attractive 
manner. In the subsequent pages, more frequent and sustained efforts 
are made to arouse reflection, both by occasional remarks on the rela- 
tions between intellectual culture and the other elements of society, 
and by hints as to the theoretical laws on which criticism should bt 
founded. The characteristics of the meet celebrated modem works are 
analyzed at considerable length. 

The manner of the author is remarkably plain and interesting, 

almost compelling the reader to linger over his pages with unwearied 

attention. 

IT 
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CLASS-BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. 

BT BDWABD L. YOUMAKa 
12mo. 840 Pages. Price 75 Cents. 

Srery page of this book bean eTidenoe of the anthoz^s superior 
ability of perfectly oonformiDg bis style to the capacity of youth. This 
is a merit rarely possessed by the authors of scientific) school-books^ 
and will be appreciated by every discriminating teacher. It is espe- 
cially commended by the eminently practical manner in which each 
subject is presented. Its illustrations are drawn largely from the phe- 
nomena of daily experience, and the interest of the pupil is speedily 
■awakened by the consideration that Chemistry is not a matter belong- 
ing exclusively to physicians and professors. 

Fnnn Fsor. Wm. H. Biqblow, Principal of CUmton Streei Aeademy, 

'*Tbe •minontly practloal ohaneter of the GlaaB-Book fareatliig of the ftmflUr i^ 
pUoations of the sdenoe, Is in my opinion its chief excellence, and gives it a value flrr 
superior to any other work now before the public.** 

From Dayid Stmb, A. M., formerly Prinoipal qfik» MathemcMeal DepartmmU, 
and Lecturer inKatwral PMloeophy^ Chemietry and Phyeieiogy^ in Cohimbla OoL 

"■ Mb. YeuxANB : Dxab Bib,— I hare earefoUy examined your Olass-Book on Chem- 
Isliy, and, in my opinion, it is better adi^tod for use in achools and academies than any 
other work on the subject that has ftllen under my observatioii. 

" I hope Uiat the success of your Olass-fiiook wUl be proportionate to its merits, and 
that your eflSnrts to difltise the knowle^ of Chemistry will be duly appreciated by the 
Mends of education." 

** Either Ibr Schools or for general xeadinc^ we know of no elementary work en 
GhomiBtry which in erery respect pleases us so much as this."— Coffk AdoerHUer* 



CHART OF CHEMISTRY. 

BT EDWABD lu YOUMANfl. 

" Youmans' Chart of Chemistry" accomplishes for the first time» for 
chemistry, what maps and charts have for ge<^raphy, astronomy, geo- 
logy, and the other natural sciences^ by presenting a new and admiT' 
able method of illustrating this highly interesting and beautiful science. 
Its plan is to represent chemical compositions to the eye by colored 
diagrams, the areas of which express proportional quantities. 

above; l^ ATLAS FORM, Nuarlt Readt. 
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CLASS-BOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. 

BT B. K. OOMIKeS, H.I>. 
12ma 270 pagea. Price 90 Centa. 

This Yolnme, which is well adapted to the wants of schools and 
MademieS) has been prepared from the "Principles of Phynology," 
by Comings and Comstock, and is brought out in its present form at 
the urgent request of numerous friends of education who have highly 
commended that work, which was found too ezpensiye for general use 
in the school-room. 

It will be found to explain and illustrate fiilly and clearly as many 
principles of physiology as can be expected in a work of its limit 
That human physiology can be made more easy of comprehension, more 
profitable, and more attractiye to the beginner of the study, by appro- 
priate references to the comparative physiology of the inferior anhnals, 
than by any other method, is an established fact in the mind of the 
author, which he has made eminently available in the preparation of 
this work, thus giving to this work peculiar claims to the attention of 
teachers. 

The work is illustrated by 24 plates and numerous wood-engrav- 
ings, comprising in all over 200 figures. 

COMPANION TO ABOVE. (In Pbess.) Containing illustrations 
and Questions. 

COMMON SCHOOL PHYSIOLOGY. Dr. Comings. (Nxablt Readt.) 

Ffwn Abkaham Foweisok, Jr., Teadhsr^ No. 204 SchntMrhom Sireeit Brooklyn, 
NewTortb, 

*^ After a rery caralbl ezaminsUon of the daas-Book of ThjtAoLogythy Comlngi^ I 
can freely say that I oonaider it a performanoe of superior ez<^enoe. It embodies a 
Itand of Infonnation farpaasisg in Importanoe and variety that of any other woric of the 
kind which has oome onder my notioe." 

lYom Andbxw J. Wxllbs, €Fla8kml>ury, Conn, 

** It appears to me to headmirably ad^^ted to the porpoBe for whieh It was designed, 
and I think will readily he admitted into oar schoolB." 

**TheiUiistrmtlonB are more oomplete,and in a style saperiorto any I have evei 
seen in a school-book, making it really attractive to the eye.^ 

JVom Wu. D. Shipicav, Scut Saddam, Ct 

** Please accept my thanks for a copy of your * Class-Book of Physiologj, by Dr. 
CkMsiogs.* I have given the work a somewhat careftal examlnatfoa, and am veiy strongly 
tmpreased with its valne as an elementary work for schools and fkmfUes. It contains 
a rimple and lucid exhibition of the subject ni>on which it treats, and Ulostrates the 
sciences by a great amount of instructlye and curious information, which cannot foil te 
make it an attractive book for ingenious young pefsonsi^ 
19 
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MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY. 

BY SIS 0HASLE8 LYBLI^ M. A^ F. S. R 
1 Vol 8yo. 512 pages. Price $1 16, 

This is a reprint of the fourth Loudon edition of a work of disiii 
gnished reputation, beautifollj illustrated by Fete Hundiled Woododti 
Being the production of a writer who stands at the head of tlie depaiH 
ment of knowledge which he has undertaken to explain, is sufficien 
guaranty for the invaluable character of the work for the scientifi 
reader and observer, as well as for general use in our seminaries oi 
learning. 

"Then is no branch of naliiTal sdenee whero there la a more qnickly reenrrin^ ae 
ceMlty for new editlona of elemeiitax7 books, than QwAogy. It la itself but the germ o 
a adenee, dally gathering Areah Iheta and extending its Jortatlictlon over new fields of ob 
sarvattoB. WhatwaaaaatlBbctoiyaoooiintctfitadiaooTerieBafewyeaxBagOiisiiowob 
aolata. And among the acholan and observen who have done moat to advance th( 
idenee, and are moat competent to elncidate its present condition, la the aathor of th< 
Tolome before la.'^—Charlegtpn Mercury. 



PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY. 

BT SIS 0HABLE8 LTELL, A. 11, F. S. B. 
1 Vol. 8vo. 834 pages. Price |2 25. 

**Thi8 la a noblo volnme of over 800 pages, Svo., on fdr paper, in dear type, and 
abmidantly illnatrated with mapa, engrayinga and woodcata— an honor to the pabliabere 
who have laaaed it, and speaking well for the progress in sdentiflc stadiea in thla coon- 
try— inaamnch as it would not bere-pabliahed, without a fidr prospect of a remunerat- 
ing 8al& It is a book that we cannot pretend to rcTiew; but we take pleasure in an- 
nouncing its appearance aa a work which tboae of our readeta interested in the growings 
and in many respects very practical adence of geology, will be glad to aee. The anthor 
stands among the foremost of thoae who have devoted themaeWes to reading the hiatoiy 
of the earth as written in and upon its own boaom.**— -(7Ariatf<m Rsffister, 

"It will only be neoessaiy to announce this new and handsome edition of Lyeirs 
standard work on geology, to induce all lovers of thia most instructive science, to secure 
a copy of the work, if possible ; for every successive edition of such a work has a value 
which none of its predecessors had, inasmuch aa new discoveries are bdng conatantly 
Bcadeby the active author, and other distinguished gedoglstB, which fflustrate topia 
diaeussed in the yroAJ"—Boiton Tra9€U«r, 



GREEN'S BOTANY. 
qUARTO. BEATIFULLY ILLUSTEATED. 

Designed for the Use of SchooU 
(NsABLT Bkadt.) 
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FRENCH. 

BADOIS' (}nuiiiiudre AngUiBe. 1 toL 12ino. |1 00 

Key to ditto. 50 ^ 

OHOUQUBT'S French Ck>nTer8atioiis and Dialogues. 18mo. . 60 

Tonng laadies' Qoide to French Oomposition. '75 

OOLIiOT>S Dnimatic French Reader. 12mo. 1 00 

OOUTAN, A., Ohoiz de Poesies. 12mo. 1 00 

DB FIVA'S Elementary French Reader. 16mo. 50 

Olasslc do. 12z]ia 1 00 i 

lie NouTeau Testament Par J. F. Osteryald. 82mo 25 j 

OIjIiBNDORFF'S New BSethod of Iieamlng French. By Jkwxit. 1 GO | 

Method of I<eaming French. Bj Y. Value. 1 00 , 

EZST to each toL 75 | 

First Iiessons in French. By G. W. Greene. 18mo. 50 

COMPANION to Ollendorff's French. Ry G. W. Gbeenx. 12ina Ih 
ROBMZIR'S First French Reader. 12mo. 1 00 ! 

Second do. 12mo. 1 25 ; 

ROWAN'S Modem French Reader. 12mo. 75 , 

SPIER'S and Surenne's Complete French and English and Eng- 
lish and French Dictionaiy. With PrononcUtion, Ao., kc On« laige Sra vol of 
1490 pp. HalfmoTOGOO. 5 00 

Thia ii Ui« moat comptoto, aeemmto and raliaU* DieUonary of tb«M IjuipiMet poblkhad. Bvary FrmcK 
word being Moompanied br aa an exact prommeiatioa aa can be rapreeented by oorreapooding aoiuida, utd 
Tioe Yena. It eontaim a ftill Toeabolaiy of the name* of peraona and plaeea, mythologioal and elaarieal, 
anciaatand modem, and embodiei ■eTeral tMoaaand new pbraaea and idioma. 

SURENNE'S French and English Pronouncing Dictionary. 12ina 1 60 

Abridged ditto. 16mo. 90 

VOLTAIRE'S Histoire de Charles ZIL Par Surenne. 18mo. . . 60 

SPANISH. 
BUTLER'S Spanish Teacher and Colloquial Phrase Book. 18ma 60 

DON QUIXOTE, (in Spanish.) 12mo. 1 25 

OIL BLAS, (in Spanish.) 

OLLENDORFF'S New Method of Learning Spanish. By M. 

YelasqneE and T. Blmon6. 12mo. .1 60 

SET to ditto 75 

MANDEVILLE'S Primary Reader, (in Spanish.) 12mo. ... 26 

Second do. do. 12ma ... 88 

TOLON'S Elementary Spanish Reader. 12mo. 63 

TELASQUEZ' New Spanish Reader. With Lexicon. 12nia . . 1 25 
Spanish Phrase Book. 18mo. 88 

OLLENDORFF'S New Method of Learning English applied to 

the Spanish. By Profeasors Palenzaela and Garrefio. 13ino. . 2 00 

— to ditto '76 



OLLENDORFF'S New Method of Leamiug French applied to 

the Spanish. By ProC Simons. 

SEOANE'S Neuman and Baretti's Spanish and English and Eng- 
lish and Spanish Dictionary. By YehuMiaes. With PronondaUon, &<x, ieo. One 
large 8vo.yoL of 1400 pp 6 00 

Th« pitmnnciation of tha CMtUian Iai)|raag« b to dmrly Mt bi^ in thia Dietumary m to reader it weli- 
nigh imponibl* for any penon who can read English readily to fiul of obtaining tha true aonnda of the Spankh 
worda at tight. It aho oootaina in both languagaa the enet iqniTaUnta and eorreq^ondeata of tha woida in gen- 
eral naa, both in thair literal and metaphorical acoeptationa. 

AN Abridgment of the above nearly ready. • . 

MA R SH'S Book-Eeeping, (in Spanish.) ^ ... 1 50 j 

= ^^^-^m 
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. ARNOLD'S First and Second Iiatin Book and Practical Qrammar. 

r By Spencer. 12ma $0 75 

First Latin Book. By Harknesa. 12mo. 75 

Second Latin Book. Bj Harkness. 12mo. 90 

Latin Prose Oompositiom By Spencer. 12ma . . . 1 00 

Cornelius Nepos. With Notes by Johnson. 12mo. . . 1 00 

First Qreek Book. By Spencer. New Edition, 12mo. . 1 00 

Oreek Prose Oomposition. By Spencer. New Edition, 75 

Second Qreek Prose Oomposition. By Spencer. 12mo. 75 

Oreek Reading Book. By Spencer. 12mo. . . . . 1 25 

BOISB'S Bxercises in Oreek Prose Composition. 12ma ... 75 

BEZA'S Latin Testament 12mo. 75 

CJESAR'S Commentaries. Notes by Spencer. 12mo. 1 00 

CHAMPLHTS Short and ComprehensiTe Oreek Orammar. 12mo. 75 
CICERO. DeOfficiis. Notes by Thatcher. 12mo. ... .90 

Select Orations. Notes by Johnson. 12mo. 1 00 

EENDRIOE'S Oreek Ollendorff 12mo. 1 00 

KUHNBR'S Elementary Oreek Orammar. By Profs. Edwards and 

Taylor. 12ma. 1 60 

HORACE. With Notes, Ac, by LincohL 12mo 1 25 

LIVY. With Notes, Ac, by LincohL 12mo. Map. 1 00 

Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles. Notes by Crosby. 75 

TACITUS' Histories. Notes by Tyler. 12mo. 1 25 

Oermania and Afipdcola. Notes by do. 12mo. ... 62 

XENOPHON'S Memorabilia. Notes by Pro£ Bobbins. A New 

Editio n. 1 2mo. , .... 1 00 

OESENIUS' Hebrew Orammar. Edited by Bodiger. Translated 

from the best GermAn Edition, by Gonant Svc b 00 

GERMAN. 

AELER'S Oerman and English, and English and Oerman Dictlon- 

- aiy. Compiled from the beet anthoritiea. 1 YoL large 8yo. HalfBuasia. ... 00 

do. Abridged Edition. 12mo. Half Russia. . . .150 

Progressive Oerman Reader. 12mo 1 00 

OLLENDORFF'S New Method of Learning Oerman. Edited by 

G.J. Adler. 12mo. 1 00 

KET to ditto. 12mo '75 

OLLENDORFF'S New Orammar for Oermans to Learn the Eng- 
lish Language. Bf P. Oanda 12ma 1 00 

KEY to ditto. 12mo. 16 

OEHLSOHLAOERyJ.O., A Pronouncing Oerman Reader. 12mo. 100 

EIOHHORN'S PracUcal Oerman Orammar. 12mo 1 00 

Second Progressive Oennan Reader. {In press.) 
Oerman Phrase Book. (In press.) 

ITALIAN. 

FORESTFS Italian Reader. 12mo. I 00 

OLLENDORFF'S New Method of Learning ItaUan. Edited 

byF. Foresti. 12ma 1 50 

KEY to ditto 15 

MEADOWS' New Italian and English Dictionary. 1 vol 16mo. I 60 fi 



a OLLENDORFF'S Primary Lessons in Italian. 18mo 60 

^ 




